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OUDER, PLEASE,” is the auto- 
biography of EARNEST 
ELtmo CALKINS, advertising man and 
author. For Mr. Calkins is one of those 
—at least so he writes us—who are 
criminally deaf. ‘To me my whole con- 
tact with the world has been conditioned 
by deafness,” he says. “I have not used 
a telephone for over five years. I have 
never heard the radio, cannot drive a 
motor car, never go to the theater, nor 
to the movies now that they are talkies, 
attend no public dinners unless I am the 
only speaker, and otherwise lead a curious 
and contrary, abnormal or subnormal life, 
but nevertheless have never lost the zest 
of living or the initial enthusiasm with 
which I began it.” Mr. Calkins’ present 
article tells why “Now Is the Time to 
Advertise.” 


e “CuHIcaGo,” in this issue, is the 
third of a series of photographic repre- 
sentations of the ever-changing skyline of 
the great cities of the United States. The 
new New York was shown in September, 
and Philadelphia in December. No city 
has responded more strikingly to the 
restless demands of big business and sky- 
scraping architecture than Chicago. Pic- 
tures taken today may be old tomorrow; 
but they suggest the notable features of 
America’s second city. 


° IT IS NOT every writer who can 
boast of a pleasing radio personality. Yet 
readers of the REviEw oF REviEws who 
listened to broadcasting from London 
during the first ten days of the present 
naval conference, recognized the name of 
WILLIAM Harp. Mr. Hard was America’s 
official radio delegate to the London Con- 
ference, attending for the National Broad- 
casting Company of America. It was he 
who introduced the chief delegates of the 
five powers to the radio audience in the 
United States—MacDonald, Stimson, Tar- 
dieu, Grandi, and Wakatsuki. 

Mr. Hard’s present article interprets 
the senatorial struggle between Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick and Mr. Deneen in _ Illinois. 
He may approach the subject with height- 
ened zest because he was at one time a 
resident of Chicago, an editorial writer 
for the Chicago Tribune. 


° PERHAPS BECAUSE of his early 
training Wi1LL1AM H. CRrawForp is par- 
ticularly at home when _ interviewing 
French gentlemen. He was born in Paris 
of a French mother and an American 
father. After graduation from Harvard 
he began newspaper work. It was not 
long before editors discovered that he 
could speak nine languages. Forthwith 
4 





he was despatched to interview prominent 
visitors to the United States, and later 
sent abroad to seek these persons out in 
their homes. Since that time Mr. Craw- 
ford has specialized in this kind of 
journalism. Among the illustrious com- 
pany he has introduced to the reading 
public are, King Albert of the Belgians, 
King Edward VII, Premier MacDonald, 
and now Aristide Briand. 


e Miss HARLEAN JAMES, known to 
our readers through many previous ar- 
ticles, began her career as a_ court 
reporter in Honolulu. She remained there 
in various capacities for eight years, then 
returned to the United States, where she 
held positions connected with the Depart- 
ment of Labor in Washington. She was 
general manager of the government hotels 
for women in 1919-20. As executive sec- 
retary of the American Civic Association 
since that time, and of the Federated 
Societies on Planning and Parks since 
1925, she has done distinguished work. 
Miss James’s books and articles, as well 
as her civic activities, have attracted 
wide attention. Her article, “A Square 
Deal for Every Child,” tells of the White 
House Conference for Child Welfare. 


s FRoM TIME to time readers have 
noted articles in these pages by RoGER 
SHAw. The last, published in December, 
told of the passing of brightly colored 
army uniforms, now that war has become 
less an affair of glory and more one of 
strict attention to its peculiar business. 
This month Mr. Shaw, a member of 
the Review or Reviews editorial staff, 
writes on the host of changed national 
flags which represent the new political 
world which emerged from the War. 


e THE pRocRESS of the new republic 
of Czechoslovakia has attracted the at- 
tention of Americans for the last ten 
years. Now comes—on March. 7—the 
eightieth birthday of Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk, President and father of his 
country. Emit F. PRANTNER, former 
editor of the Czechoslovak Review and 
writer on Czechoslovak affairs, reintro- 
duces the President to his many friends 
in the United States in this issue. His 
is the dramatic tale of a national hero. 


bd WE BEGIN this month a new 
department, “InpustRy,” designed par- 
ticularly for those of our readers who are 
concerned in the management of America’s 
industrial enterprises. It is our task to 
compress, each month, thirty days of 
the life of the world into a magazine. 
We have noted among business readers a 


eMCostly About Our Authors 


need for terse information not only as to 
the world at large, but as to the new 
ideas, events, facts, which from month to 
month appear in the industrial world, 
In coming months this department will 
be expanded, will go into its field more 
incisively. We present, on page 122, the 
first venture of this new department. 


e ANONYMOUS letters are not looked 
on with favor in this office. Yet after 
publishing the article on “Revolt Among 
Missing Men,” by Howard McLellan, 
last month, we share with our readers 
the following: 

“Writing as one who managed to come 
out of prison better than he went in ! 
must say your article on prison revolts 
gives the true view of causes of these 
outbreaks. I am for one glad to 
see the truth coming out at last. 

Respectfully, 
Ex-AUBURN. 


e On PAGE 57 of last month’s issue, 
in Mr. McLellan’s article, was pictured a 
man wounded in December’s riot at 
Auburn Prison, New York. The caption, 
taken from a news photograph, said “a 
recaptured convict.” Two readers inform 
us that the man shown was no convict, 
but a prison guard named Atkins. He 
had been rescued after being captured 
and wounded by the revolting convicts. 


e SMUGGLING, rum-running, shoot- 
ing, bribery, formed a colorful if some- 
what sordid picture in the February 
Plain Talk. In good faith we selected 
this article [Coast-Guarding the Detroit 
River, by Ex-Boatswain Walter S. Casey] 
for review in the February TEN LEADING 
ARTICLEs section. It brought this com- 
ment from Capt. William J. Wheeler, In- 
spector-in-Chief, U. S. Coast Guard: 

“Ex-Boatswain Casey has produced a 
very plausible article but unfortunately 
he widely departs from facts in a number 
of instances and most unjustly reflects 
on a thoroughly fearless, efficient, and 
conscientious commissioned officer, Dis- 
trict Commander M. W. Rasmussen, and 
also an equally fearless and conscientious 
warrant officer, Boatswain John M. 
Young.... 

“While attached to the Detroit River 
area Boatswain Casey was credited with 
making three seizures, but he was also 
reported for gross insubordination to his 
immediate superior. . . . 

“Mr. Casey was permitted to resign 
under date of October 24, 1929, but had 
he not done so disciplinary action in the 
form of dismissal or court martial must 
have taken place very soon.” 
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Gulf States and to the undeveloped 
export markets of the Far East. 
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Abundant industrial power, nat- 
ural gas and water at low rates. 


/ndustria/ 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


It has made Los Angeles County 
the biggest concentrated market 
on the Pacific Coast. It has given 
to Los Angeles in 1929 the highest 
bank clearings of any city on the 
Western Slope. It has increased 
industrial production 163 percent 


Storage Battery, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, Procter & Gamble, Crane, 
and National Lead Companies. 


It is a factor to be reckoned with 
for it cannot be denied its objective. 
It is the fundamental of success...it 
is the spirit of Los Angeles County. 


For specific surveys and detailed information regard- 
ing industrial opportunities, address Industrial 
Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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LINCOLN ON GUARD 


This is a Northern cartoon, published at the moment, when Lincoln 
entered the presidency and found Southern States leaving the Union, 
He_stands between the Eagle and the Flag, meeting the drawn sword 
of Jefferson Davis with only a fence rail. Many cartoons in these books 
—from the South, from England, and even from the North—bitterly 
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CHARLES EvANS HUGHES 


7 HIS is by all odds one of the most unique books illus. 
trating one of the most thrilling eras of American 
It is something new in biography. It gives the 
reader the complete and condensed life of Lincoln, but it 
is far more than a biography of the President of the early 
sixties or of his life before he became Chief Executive. 
It is the story of the period in which he lived, a vital, mov- 
ing story told without adulation, but ‘with fidelity to truth.” 


Figen is the opening paragraph of an ex. 
tended and thorough review by the Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, former Secretary of the 
Navy, in his widely read newspaper, the 
Raleigh News and Observer. 

In another paragraph Mr. Daniels describes 
the book as follows: “It is a compendium of 
two things: (1) The story of Lincoln and his 
time, and his contemporaries and the debates 
and division preceding the War of the Sixties, 
and an accurate picture of those days in words 
and pictures; (2) it is enriched with the 
wisdom of the life and studies of the author, 


when one finishes reading, the books are laid 
aside with the feeling that in no other volumes 
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“In These Volumes Lincoln Lives Again! 


We see him in the perspective of his own day, and his problems, his struggles, and his 
contemporaries are so clearly presented that the reader has a sense of a new and invigorating 
intimacy. I have no hesitation in saying that I regard the work as an invaluable contribution 
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condemn Lincoln at every turn in his career. 


a 
c 
I 
with just appraisement and fairness, so that ; 
r 
is that era quite so well portrayed.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A CARTOON HISTORY 


By Albert Shaw 


Two Volumes—More than 500 Cartoons and other Illustrations : 


“It is a flesh-and-blood portrayal, rather than a mere dry-as-dust 
bit of historical writing, because the cartoons and pictures sum- 
marize visually the cross-current of emotions and feelings of the 
period covered.” 

Ricuarp T. Ery, Northwestern University. 


“You have approached Lincoln from an all too neglected angle 
and have rendered a valuable service to history and historians by 
recalling some of the almost forgotten members of the cast 
which played in support of the Emancipator.” 

Wo. SEAvER Woops, Editor, Literary Digest. 


Until March 20th, This Specially Priced Edition for Readers of 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


A Special Edition of Abraham Lincoln: A Cartoon History has been made for Review or REvIEWS 
subscribers at a far lower price than the book store edition. After March 20th the price will be 
advanced. If you are not already a subscriber, here is your opportunity to become one on most advan- 
tageous terms. If you are a subscriber, here is your chance to get these delightful books and a year’s 
extension of your subscription, or if you prefer, send the magazine for a year to someone else as a gift. 


Ps BB SSB STS SSS SSS TS SSBB TSR SETS SSS SSS See 
§ REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION 4 
: 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 5 


Send me the two-volume set of Abraham Lincoln: A Cartoon History, and , 

' enter my name for 1 year’s subscription to the Review of Reviews. After 
#10 days’ free examination I will send you $1.00 if pleased, and $1.00 a month ‘ 
for only six months thereafter. Otherwise, I will return the books at 


& your expense and cancel all obligation. ; 
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“You are rendering a very valuable service in collecting and pre- 
serving in this available and permanent form really substantial 
material for the history of that critical period.” 


“You are to be warmly congratulated upon the originality of your 
presentation, the dramatic development of President Lincoln’s 
career, and the scholarly research which the editing of such an 
illuminating book must have entailed. I believe that no other 
historical work gets closer to public sentiment of Lincoln’s time.” 


Louis WiLEy, Business Manager, New York Times. 


Extrnu Root, World Publicist and Statesman. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


Everyone who sees these beautiful Lincoln vol- 
umes is enthusiastic about them. We want you 
to see and enjoy them. Just sign the coupon 
entitling you to receive the two books and the 
year’s subscription to the REvigw or Reviews for 
only $7.00. You may examine them for 10 days 
without any cost or obligation. If you are not 
pleased at the end of that time, return the books 
at our expense. Please indicate whether you are 
entering a new subscription, or wish to have your 
present subscription extended, or wish the maga- 
zine to go to someone else. 
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NELSON’S 


he Encyclopaedia for a Lifetime! 
Read This Convincing Evidence 











Read These Letters 


“Three features of the work increasingly impress 
me. These are, first, the immense range of topics 
of which it treats; secondly, the accuracy and 
thoroughness of the articles; and thirdly, the 
fact that everything is up to date.”’—J. G. 
Schurman, formerly President, Cornell University. 





“T have used it constantly in the practice of my 
profession, and my children use it in their school 
work and find the answers to their questions 
readily. Inserting the new pages, semi-yearly, is 
a pleasure, for then one knows that the work is 
up to date, which is a great satisfaction.’’—G. W. 
Evans, Consulting Mining Engineer, Seattle, 
Wash. 


“For some time we have been using your Nelson’s 
Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia in the daily 
practice of law. We find it of inestimable value. 
We always feel confident that in turning to 
Nelson's Loose-Leaf, we have the latest, up-to- 
date knowledge placed before us.’’—George I. 
Haight, Attorney, Chicago. 


“T have owned it for about eight years, have 
filled in the new pages as received, thus keeping 
it up to date, and consider that it has doubled in 
value. Altogether I consider Nelson’s an eco- 
nomic necessity for the busy man, not an expense 
but an investment which pays, in a saving of 
time, many times its cust.’’—George M. Horton, 
M.D., President, Washington State Medical Assn, 


“T have always found the service rendered by 
Nelson's Encyclopaedia scientific and reliable. It 
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1, Moy- 

truth.” CANNOT 

i a GROW OLD 

e Hon, The Nelson Loose-Leaf 

of the Binder Keeps Your 

 * Encyclopaedia ALWAYS 

Scribes : Up to Date : 

ium of Nelson’s 22 years ago recognized 

ind his that an Encyclopaedia bound, 

lebates stitched, and glued in the ordinary 

sixties, way is inevitably out of date soon 

words after it is published—because of the 

h the constant development of NEW 

‘uthor, KNOWLEDGE and the _ rapid 

> that changes going on every day. So 

e laid Nelson’s originated the loose-leat 

lumes reference system that keeps the En- 
cyclopaedia always up to date. Each 
volume of Nelson’s is bound with 
a patent loose-leaf device which 
makes it very simple and easy to 
“unlock” the binding, take out old 
pages and put in new ones. Every 
six months, replacement pages are 
sent to subscribers covering all re- 
cent developments in every branch 

your of knowledge. By the easy Nelson 

oln’s device you substitute the new pages 

h an for the old ones—and you have an 

ther Encyclopaedia that is new, reliable, 

“i and dependable. 


NELSON’S 
pre- ° f 
utial Will Still Be New 
‘Ten Years From Today 

” Purchasers of NELSON’S do not 
worry about new editions offered after they 
have bought an Encyclopaedia. No matter 
when you buy NELSON’S it is up to date 
and you know it will stay up to date. NEL- 
SON’S replacement pages are a guarantee 
to you that you will have a new Encyclo- 
paedia every six months—that it will be al- 
ways ready to meet every need for the very 
latest information, 


Question and Answer 
Service Free Through 
Nelson’s Research Bureau 


When you are in need of an answer to any 
question, old or new, you can write to this 
iI Bureau with the assurance that you will be 
yu sent without charge the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 


" 33 Educational 


7 Reading Courses 
. A Reader’s Guide to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf 
, Encyclopaedia is given without extra charge 
S to every subscriber. In this Reader’s Guide 
e the vast fund of information contained in 
, Nelson’s is organized for specialized read- 
ing. It outlines thirty-three courses of read- 
i ing and study on as many subjects. 


is a pleasure to have a work of reference of this 


always up to date.”’ 
University of Notre 





THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by Americans, for Americans; and 
covering the whole world of information for 
ready use. It is an authority in the Li- 
brary of Congress, United States Senate, 
U. S. Supreme Court, and in Libraries, 
Universities, and Schools in every State 
of the Union. 


The answer to any question that arises in 
office, home, or school is at your finger 
tips in Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia. 
No need to guess. Look things up in 
Nelson’s—and KNOW. 


NELSON’S 
Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


So vast a store of knowledge is contained 
in Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia that 
it would take over a thousand ordinary 
books to cover the same ground. And in 
Nelson’s you have the advantage of con- 
venient accessibility, an immense saving in 
cost, reliable authority, and the assurance 
that your information is ALWAYS up to 
date. 

Thousands of illustrations add to the practi- 
cal value of Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclo- 
paedia. There is a profusion of photo- 
graphs, covering every phase of human 
activity; maps of all kinds; portraits of 
famous people, famous works of art; 
charts and diagrams of graphic value. 


FREE 


To Readers of 
Review of Reviews 
This Handsome 


BOOKCASE 


You will be delighted with this convenient bookcase. 
It is richly designed and dust-proof, with a leaded- 
glass single door, an unusually handsome piece of 
furniture. We are offering it now, at no additional 
cost, to readers of Review of Reviews. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


We will be glad to send, to adults, an interesting, 
illustrated, loose-leaf booklet of sample pages and 
full information. It tells the whole story of Nel- 
son’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia; gives you informa- 
tion about our FREE BOOKCASE offer; describes 
the free question and answer service of Nelson’s 
Research Bureau and the thirty-three reading 
courses. 













































Mail This Coupon Today 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System, 
Publishers for Over 130 Years. 

Please mail me FREE yotr portfolio of sample 
pages, full information about the FREE bookcase, 
and how, by the budget easy-payment plan, I can 
own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, 
with Free Membership in Nelson’s Research Library 
Service Bureau for Special Information, and Nel- 


son’s Reader’s Guide Free. (R.R. 3-30) 
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cA Bird’sEye View of the Social Sciences 


T IS ONLY A FEW MONTHS since 
we welcomed the Fourteenth 
Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
which some Englishman said should have 
been called “Americana” since it bore 
so many marks of American. influence in 
its preparation. Now comes the first 
volume of a work that gives even more 
evidence of international codperation in 
authorship. The Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences is edited and published 
in the United States, but eleven of the 
twenty-eight advisory editors are foreign- 
ers and more than fifty of the important 
articles in the first volume are con- 
tributed by British and European writers. 
Such European seats of learning as 
Vienna, Berlin, Madrid, Paris, Liége, 
Naples, Oslo, Prague, Heidelberg, Tibin- 
gen, Rome, Stockholm, Budapest, Kiel, 
Basel, Geneva and Moscow are repre- 
sented, while Japan sends contributions 
from her Imperial University. 

The editor-in-chief of the work is Dr. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, McVickar Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Columbia 
University, who has long been recognized 
as the leading American authority on 
taxation. It is indicative of the broad 
purpose that lay behind this enterprise 
that as soon as the various learned so- 
cieties had come together on the plan 
and an editorial staff had been selected, 
Professor Seligman visited all the leading 
universities of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent and enlisted the support of scholars. 
That was three years ago. The appoint- 
ment of a Board of Advisory Editors was 
followed by the selection of several hun- 
dred “editorial consultants” throughout 
the world to whom are referred queries 
as to special points arising in the progress 
of the work. 

The reader beginning to browse in the 
opening chapters of the book may find an 
unexpected range of topics. ‘Social 
Sciences” is an inclusive phrase and the 
editorial management seems not at all 
inclined to take it in a narrow sense as 
applied to the work in hand. Professor 
Seligman in a chapter entitled, “What 
Are the Social Sciences?” classifies these 
sciences in groups of “older”—politics, 
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PROFESSOR EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 


Editor-in-chief of the “Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences.” 


economics, history and jurisprudence; 
“newer’—anthropology, penology, so- 
ciology—and “‘semi-social,” as ethics, edu- 
cation, philosophy, and psychology. Then 
there are sciences with “social implica- 
tions,” such as biology, geography, linguis- 
tics, and art. The reader is not to be 
surprised if he is occasionally led into 
the domain of any one of these depart- 
ments of knowledge. He may have the 
experience of finding homely and familiar 
topics treated in the scientific manner and 
so may rub his eyes as the Frenchman did 
on learning that he had been talking prose 
all his life without, suspecting it! Any 


form of knowledge that concerns man as 
a member of a group has a legitimate 
place in this encyclopaedia. 

More than half of the first volume is 
given to an introduction containing a 
history of the social sciences throughout 
the civilized world. Each section of this 
introduction, as well as each of the ar- 
ticles in the alphabetical arrangement, is 
signed. The account of “Renaissance and 
Reformation” is contributed by F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw of the University of London; 
that of “The Rise of Liberalism,” by 
Harold J. Laski of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science; “The 
Revolutions,” by Crane Britton of Har- 
vard; “Individualism and Capitalism,” by 
Charles A. Beard; ‘Nationalism,’ by 
Carl Brinkmann of Heidelberg, and “The 
Trend to Internationalism,” by R. M. 
Maclver of Columbia. 

Of the 300 pages in this volume left 
for articles alphabetically arranged from 
“Aaronson” ‘to “Allegiance,” inclusive, 
agriculture, agrarian movements and al- 
lied topics claim 115 pages. Among other 
important articles are “Abnormal Psy- 
chology,” “Academic Freedom,” ‘“Ac- 
cidents, Industrial,” “Accounting,” ‘“Ad- 
ministration,’ “Adult Education,” and 
“Alcohol.” A bibliography, sometimes 
elaborate, follows each article. It is pro- 
posed to complete the work in fifteen 
volumes, three to be published each year. 

A work carried to completion on so 
comprehensive a plan as is outlined in 
the first volume of this encyclopaedia can- 
not fail to create for the first time a 
systematized body of principles and facts 
related to the social sciences. It will add 
weight and validity to many heretofore 
undetermined and isolated discoveries 
and speculations. Every statement that 
appears in it will have been queried and 
tested by scholars. It will represent the 
conclusions not of one group but of many. 

Possibly after reading what has been 
said above concerning the formidable 
scholarship that has contributed to the 
“Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences” 
you will have concluded that such a work 
can have no popular appeal because of its 

(Continued on page 10) 































A Priest of Buddha 





Over thirteen hundred years ago 
an orphan lad lived in Arabia. His 
life was a series of striking events. 
As camel driver, merchant and sol- 
dier he dreamed divine dreams and 
had a small following of admirers. 
He taught meekness. 


At the age of forty he changed 
his teaching to a doctrine of vio- 
lence. He conquered and won an 
entire people, reigning with dazzling 
glory till a woman, testing his 
immortality, poisoned him with 
drugged mutton. 


No one can be called well read 
who does not know about Moham- 
med, founder of a great religion 
which has over 175 million follow- 
ers today. The writings of this 
great prophet are in the Harvard 
Classics. 

A Liberal Education 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for forty 
years president of Harvard, as- 
sembled in one remarkable set all 
the worth-while writings of the 
ages. The great and stirring works 


it to yourself to act promptly. 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


OF BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 
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Mohammed—Buddha—Confucius 


_their price - writin Is arein the H. arvard Cla ICS 


Buddha 


DR. ELIOT’S OWN PLAN OF READING FREE! 


Before you spend another penny for books, clip and mail this coupon. It will 
bring you the free booklet containing Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading and speci- 
men pages of the Daily Reading Guide, as well as further information on the 


scope and contents of the Harvard Classics. There is no obligation. You owe 












Confucius 





of history, the monuments of biog- 
raphy, the humor. the tragedy, the 
vital thought of all time; the books 
that have come down through the 
ages, influencing, teaching and de- 
lighting mankind with their indomi- 
table power ; these are yours in the 
Five-Foot Shelf. 

It was Carlyle who said, “If time 
is precious, no book that will not 
improve by repeated readings de- 
serves to be read at all.” Never 
was time more precious than today ! 
The Harvard Classics form a vital 
part of the well-filled lives of thou- 
sands of modern men and women. 
You will find this library within 
easy reach of you. It will bring you 
endless delight. It is not a rich man’s 
library, as far as its cost is con- 
cerned, P. F. Collier and Son Com- 
pany, publishers of good books since 
1875, have made it possible for 
everyone to own good books by 
offering the Collier plan which en- 
ables you to pay for the books in 
small monthly sums while you are 
reading and enjoying them. 















































P. F. Collier & Son Dist. Corp. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that 
tells all about the most famous library in 
the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
. Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), 
and containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. 
Eliot. Also please advise how I may secure the books 
by small monthly payments. 
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Onion 


What does your dictionary 
say that it is? 


Suppose you own a certain famous dic- 
tionary. You want a clear definition of the 
simple word “‘onion."” You read this: 

ONION—The .bulb of the liliaceous 
plant, Allium cepa; also the plant 
having slender hollow tubular leaves. 

What is liliaceous? Another search—with 
rapidly diminishing time and patience, and 
rising temper. 

Or suppose you have a certain other dic- 
tionary, equally well-known. You read: 


On1oN—The edible underground 
coated bulb of a biennial herb.(Allium 
cepa) of the family Liliaceae. 

More searching! Are you sure of “bien- 
nial’? Does it mean “twice a year,” or 
“every two years’? What about “family 
Liliaceae™’? 

NOW, let us say, you look it up in 


7% WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 


You will find at once a clear, accurate 
definition, complete in itself—requiring no 
cross references—expressed in words of 
common usage: 

ONION—Any of several plants of 

the lily family; especially, a species 

having a strong-smelling edible bulb 
and cultivated as a garden vegetable. 

This New Kind of Dictionary is for busy 
pgople in home, office, or school. It is so up- 
to-the-present-day in vocabulary, so concise, 
that it is indorsed by such great popular 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, and Zona Gale. Yet it is scholarly 
and accurate — edited by Henry Seidel 
Canby, Ph.D., Wm. D. Lewis, A.M., Pd.D., 
Litt.D., and Thos. Kite Brown, Jr., Ph.D. 

Yourbooksellerhasthe W INSTON—oryou 
may mail the coupon below, without money, 
at once. So confident are we that you will 
be delighted, we will send it on 5 days’ free 
examination to responsible peo- 
ple sincerely interested. Use 
coupon below at once. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
23 Winston Building, Philadelphia,” 
Pa. 

Thin. paper. Encyclopedic 
edition. 100,000 words 
defined. 1,500 pages, 

size 634x8!4 inches 

3,000 illustrations * 

Weight 314 lbs. 
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. 

Price a 
$5. : 7 wiNsTON 

y 7 co. 
23 Winston 

So Building 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

7 Please send, all charges 
prepaid, the thin paper 
Artcraft Edition 1,500 


pages, 3,000 illustrations) of | 


/ the new Encyclopedic WINS- 
4 TON SIMPLIFIED DICTION- 
ARY, I will return it within 5 days 
at your expense or remit only $5.00. 


y @ _Check here if you prefer: 
Z Persian Morocco Edition, (black) gold edges, $7.5) 
2 orO Red Turkey Morgceo Edition, gold edges, $10. 
(orders from outside U. S. must oe eccompaniod by remittance 





' and J. W. Golinkin. 
| 236 pp. Til. $6. 
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very profundity. Such an inference would 
be wholly mistaken. The editors are de- 
termined to keep the articles free from 
what Dr. Seligman calls “scientific jar- 
gon” and most of those thus far printed 
are good examples of the employment of 
clear, simple English in the presentation 
of both facts and arguments. Each 
foreign contributor has written in his 
own language and his work has been 
prepared for publication by the editors. 


New Books Mentioned 
in this Department 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, 
edited by Edwin R. A. Seligman. The Mac- 
millan Company. Vol. 1. 646 pp. $7.50. 

AMERICAN City GOVERNMENT AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, by Austin F. MacDonald. Thomas 
Y. Crowell 762 pp. $3.75. 

Tue RECALL OF Pustiic OFrFicers: A Stupy 
OF THE OPERATION OF THE RECALL IN CALI- 
FORNIA, by Frederick L. Bird and Frances 
M. Ryan. Macmillan Co. 403 pp. $4. 

ENGLISH GOVERNMENT AND Poritics, by 
Frederic Austin Ogg. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 783 pp. $6. 

THE RISE AND FALt OF GERMANY’s COLO- 
NIAL EMPIRE, 1884-1918, by Mary Evelyn 
Townsend. Macmillan Co. 424 pp. $5. 

Wuy WE Fovucnt, by C. Hartley Grattan. 
The Vanguard Press. 453 pp. $3.50. 

Escape, by Francesco Fausto Nitti. 
Putnam’s Sons. 267 pp. IIl. $2.50. 

AFRICA AND SOME WoRLD PROBLEMS, by 
General J. C. Smuts. Oxford University 
Press. 184 pp. Map. $2.50. 

ComMMANDO, by Deneys Reitz. Charles 
Boni: Paper Books. 313 pp. 75 cents. 

Tue Leacue oF Nations, by H. Wilson 
Harris. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 
127 pp. 60 cents. 

Inpia’s Poxiticat Crisis, by William I. 
Hull. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
190 pp. $2. “ 

MauatmMa GANpDHI’s IpgAs, by C. F. An- 
drews. The Macmillan Co. 382 pp. Ill. $3. 

I Was Sent to ATHENS, by Henry Mor- 
genthau in collaboration with French 
Strother. Doubleday, Doran, and Co. IIl. 
327 pp. $4. 

Cuicaco: THE Wortp’s YOUNGEST GREAT 
City. Chicago: American Publishers Corpo- 
ration. 196 pp. Ill. $2. 

New York Is Like Tuts, by H. I. Brock 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Gor. 


GrorGE WASHINGTON: THE SAVIOR OF THE 
States, by Rupert Hughes. William Mor- 
-row & Company. 820 pp. Ill. $5. 

Lincotn, by Emil Ludwig. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. 505 pp. Ill. $5. 

GeorceE V, by Sir George Arthur. Jona- 
than Cape & Harrison Smith. 326 pp. Ill. $5. 

Masaryk, NATIon Buriper, by Donald 
A. Lowris. Association Press. 232 pp. $2.25. 

WALTHER RATHENAU: His Lire AND WorK, 
by Count Harry Kessler. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 379 pp. IIl. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, by Louise 
Schutz Boas. Longmans, Green and Co. 
216 pp.. Ill. $3.50. 


Tue Lire oF Joun Keats, by Albert Er. 
lande. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith, 
244 pp. $3. 

THe Man Cuartes Dickens: A Victo- 
RIAN Portrait, by Edward Wagenknecht, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 365 pp. Ill. $4, 

TRAILING THE GIANT PANDA, by Theodore 
Roosevelt and Kermit Roosevelt. Scribners. 
290 pp. Ill. Map. $3.50. 

Asta: AN Economic AND REGIONAL Groc- 
RAPHY, by L. Dudley Stamp. E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 616 pp. Ill. with maps. $s. 


The Science of 
Government 


(>* OF THE BROAD TOPICS in- 
cluded in the scheme of the 
new “Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
ences” is municipal government. We get 
a more vivid notion of the task that the 
editors of that work have assumed when 
we take up such a book as Dr. Austin F. 
Macdonald’s American City Govern. 
ment and Administration, a volume of 
nearly 800 pages picturing present-day 
municipal problems. Changed conditions 
have made obsolete most of the books in 
this field that were published more than 
twenty-five years ago. Take, for ex- 
ample, the city manager. American cities, 
including several of the largest, have ac- 
quired a wholly new body of experience 
relating to this functionary. Dr. Mac- 
donald gives a chapter to an account of 
the city manager plan and a still longer 
one to commission government, and finds 
numerous illustrations in the most recent 
history of American municipalities. In 
any book about American cities the mat- 
ter of the relations between city and 
state is highly important. Dr. Macdonald 
gives two chapters to this subject. The 
latter half of the book is devoted to the 
activities of city administration. 

Los Angeles adopted the principle of 
the recall for city officers as long ago as 
1903. About 1200 cities throughout the 
country have followed suit. In 1911 the 
State of California adopted the recall and 
the principle is now applied to state offi- 
cers in ten other states. Two members 
of the Department of Political Science 
of Occidental College, Frederick L. Bird 
and Frances M. Ryan, have written The 
Recall of Public Officers: a Study of 
the Operation of the Recall in Cali- 
fornia. It is important that the workings 
of this law in California should be 
studied, since more use of the principle 
has been made there than in any other 
state. Nearly 200 attempts to apply the 
California law have been made. It ap- 
pears that on the whole the recall has 
been used in California with moderation. 
Less than half of the recall elections have. 
resulted in removals of officers. About 
ten officials each year are retired to pri- 
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The Quickest, Surest, Easiest Way 
To Acquire a Cultured Education / 


In this SINGLE VOLUME there is offered you in simple language a broad 
background of cultural knowledge in all fields that is the equivalent of University 
training. Many a man has spent four years in college without gaining half the 
practical and cultural education this one extraordinary book will give you. 






In Thrilling 
Story Form this 
One Volume 
Covers All 
Cultural 
Knowledge 


You can never know how completely fascinating is the story of man’s 
knowledge until you read The Outline of Man’s Knowledge by Clement 
Wood. Ina narrative style as gripping as any romance, each of the main 
branches of knowledge is presented in a sparkling story that is wonder- 
fully entertaining and easy to remember. 


SIX Outlines in ONE Volume 


covering History, Science, Literature, Art, Religion, and Philos- 
ophy. A tremendous range of knowledge, yet each of the six 
outlines is thorough and complete. Each section presents the 
essence of a four-year college course in its field, and the whole 
book offers a liberal education through a few minutes of reading 
daily—the easiest, the most effective, the most lasting, the most 
interesting method of self-education. 


Will You Read It 
At Our Expense 


The Whole Story of 
HISTORY 


passes before your eyes ina dra- 
matic pageant starting with 
primitive man and revealing 
every epoch up to the pres- 
ent day. It makes you fa- 
miliar with every great 
figure and event of 
the past. 










The Whole Story of 
SCIENCE 


is told and its mysteries solved 
in a thrilling demonstration of 
astronomy, biology, chemistry, 
physics, sex, psychology, and 
every other science. Every- 
thing is simply told for 
easy understand- 
ing. 
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The Whole Story of 
LITERATURE 


to make you at home with the 
greatest writers and the great- 
est works in all the world of 
letters from the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs to the novels of 

Dreiser and to reveal 










And Judge for Yourself? 





Perhaps it is hard for you to believe that the cream of the world’s 
knowledge can be yours in a single volume. You must see the 
book for yourself. And because we know that the reading of a 
few pages will convince you, we want to place the volume in your 
hands, without obligation or expense to you, for a week’s free 
trial. Within seven days either return it and owe nothing or 
remit the small price on the easy terms shown in the coupon. Send 
for it now. 












MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Pease eeeeneeeeeeeseeeseseessaueeeess5 







“The scientific and prehistoric portions 
are both accurate and interesting, ex- 
pressed in an exceptionally clear style.” 
—RHenry Fairfield Osborn. 


City -- State 
If outside continental U. 8., send $5.50 with order 
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. ‘i & LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 108 1 
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Sry eee: ® \indly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGR 8&8 
@ by Clement Wood, 700 pages, illustrated, handsomely bound. § 
; Be @ Within 7 days I will either return the book or remit $1.50 § 
” @ as first payment, and then $2.00 per month for two months, g 
@ a total - $5.50. yy cent discount for cash with order. g 
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| Here's YOUR College 


Background, 






know the greatest artists of all 
time and their finest works— 
in painting, sculpture, music, 
dancing, architecture, ete. 
A complete and delight- 
ful reading course in 
the arts. 














The Whole Story of 
RELIGION 


A dramatic romance tracing re- 
ligion from its primitive begin- 
nings, through its strange evo- 
lution into the many faiths 
of mankind, and revealing 
the personalities back of 
all the great religious 
movements. 
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The Whole Story of 
PHILOSOPHY 


No longer forbidden and mys- 
terious ground, for you now 
learn the real meaning of phi- 
losophy and follow in a spark- 
ling story the lives and 
teachings of the  think- 
ers who have influ- 
enced the life of 
mankind. 




















Praised by the Press 


“A University in itself.”—Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 

“The ONE book to read and know.”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“An amazing store of information.”— 


New York Sun. 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT 


If the crisis happens to be a financial 
one the emphasis is laid largely upon 
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vate life by the operation of this device. 
The authors are convinced that the recall 
in California, “as a defensive weapon of 
democracy,” has come to stay. 

Turning for the moment from the con- 
templation of our own problems in gov- 
ernment, it is refreshing to come upon so 
stimulating a study of Britain’s institu- 
tions as English Government and 
Politics, by Prof. Frederic Austin Ogg, 
of the University of Wisconsin. One will 
not read far into this book before throwing 
into the discard any lingering conception 

















investment as a rule. Stock market education’s value in business—and not he may have had of England’s system of If yc 
collapses can wipe out security values only at the top but all through an organi- government as fixed, like the law of the the 
but they can not take away knowledge zation. But when the crises are social Medes and Persians, rigid, and immobile. go’S 
or well developed ability 4 4 a It is or cultural—and each of us goes through To Professor Ogg it is aliving, ever-expand- AT - 
at such times as we are passing through them often—it is equally true that the ing organism, meeting new demands and p ost 
that trained minds are most accurately better educated person is instinctively problems with new devices—a wonder- ter 
valued. For although education is al- relied upon A & A Properly directed fully flexible mechanism, capable of novel Mar 
ways rated highly its real power is uni- _ education far more than pays for itself adjustments. The two concluding chap- . wr 
versally recognized after a crisis AA A in one way or another A A A A A bi on “The Irish F _— State and “Some it W! 
spects of Imperial Affairs” were called to y 
— for by recent developments in British will; 
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LAST CALL! 


Midnight—March 31, 19350 


If your order for 
the famous Hu- 
go's FRENCH- 
AT-SIGHT is 
postmarked af- 
ter Midnight, 
March 31, 1930, 
it will be returned 


to you or held until you designate your 
willingness to pay the advanced price 
which goes into effect on April first. 
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Thousands Have Paid the Full Price 


with the Dictionary Free! 


This indispensable English-French, French-English Dic- 
tionary will be given absolutely without charge to every 
one who enrolls in the Hugo French-At-Sight course now! 
Bound in rich, dark green seal grain, clearly printed on 
tough, thin paper. 


Its 623 pages contain 24,000 words. 


You Must Act at Once to Obtain This 
Bargain Before the Price Goes Up! 


at a world-standard price higher than 

is now asked. Then, through a par- 
ticularly advantageous royalty contract 
for 10,000 sets, the price was lowered to 
only $9.85. Those sets are nearly gone! 
That contract expires at Midnight, March 
31. The publishers have no choice. The 
price must go up! But today—NOW—you 
can still have one of the same, complete 
twenty-four lesson sets which have suc- 
cessfully instructed so many thousands, for 
the same bargain price which has prevailed 
for the past year. 

Business and professional men and wo- 
men all over the world have mastered a 
fine working knowledge of French—the 
most valuable second language on earth—by 
this easy rapid method. In their own homes 
or offices, in spare moments that might 
have been wasted, between business con- 
ferences, in a ten or fifteen minutes just 
before bed, thousands upon thousands of 
people have enjoyed this “game” which 
taught them the language, inflection and 
accent of Paris! 


| NOR years this famous course was sold 


Learning French the Hugo Way 
is a Fascinating Game 


It is more like a game than study, the way 
Hugo has arranged it. All the tedious school 
room labor has been eliminated. You start 
speaking complete, accurate French sentences 
with the proper accent from the first page of 
lesson one. You learn French as you learned to 








talk, by imitating other sounds and using 
simple, necessary words and sentences. 

The uses for this knowledge are infinite. 
Traveling, of course, familiarity with French 
is indispensable. In modern conversation at 
home, the ability to use an apt French phrase, 
or to answer one spoken by a friend is a dis- 
tinct social attribute. Reading French periodi- 
cals, both business and personal letters, great 
French books in their original form—the list 
can be continued indefinitely. In Europe, all 
classes speak at least two languages. Today, 
it is very generally assumed that you speak 
French, here in America. 


Get Your Set on Approval! 


Now, you can add a knowledge of French to 
the list of accomplishments which makes you 
the individual you are. You can easily acquire 
a command of a vast fund of conversational 
French, in your spare time at home. No other 
attainment of which you may be proud was 
mastered as quickly as this one may be. Few 
will be more valuable to you all through life. 

Don’t waste any time! Don’t lose a minute. 
Put the coupon into a mail box today! Give 
Hugo’s French-At-Sight a free trial! In just 
a week’s time you will actually be speaking 
complete French sentences correctly! 


You Must Act NOW! 


If you act NOW, the complete twenty-four 
lesson course will be sent to you on approval— 
to read and study for seven days FREE. Then, 
if you want to keep it—and the indispensable 
dictionary—you may pay for the course as you 
learn, only a few pennies a day!—but only if 
you mail the coupon before March 31, 1930! 


Try several lessons; test your progress. At 
the end of 5 days, if you are entirely satisfied, 
send us $1.85 as a first payment. If the lessons 
do not come up to your expectations, return 
them with the dictionary at our expense. If 
you keep the lessons, you continue to pay as 
you learn at $2 each month for 4 successive 
months—making a total of only $9.85 for the 
complete course! Act at once to be SURE you 
get your Hugo course at the bargain price. 
After midnight, March 31, 1930—the price 
must be advanced! 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. 


American Representative: 
HUGO’S LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Dept. F-733 Garden City, N. Y. 


[Peewee Sree wa 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. F-733 
Garden City, N. Y. 


You may send me the 24 lessons of Hugo’s “ French- 
At-Sight” and the imported French-English Dic- 
tionary for 5 days’ examination. At-the end of that 
time I will either mail you $1.85, and $2 each month 
for 4 successive months, or return the lessons and 
the dictionary to you 


TOMS oes. Saces creckdateaccecenemecaataeou ‘ 
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answer the question in Why We Fought, 

British propaganda in the United States 
receives a thorough airing, as does the 
clumsier German variety. The French 
harped monotonously on their cultural 
supremacy, the British on racial ties, and 
the most extraordinary “atrocities” active 
minds could invent. The attitudes and 
fluctuations of President Wilson, Colonel 
House, and Ambassador Page do not 
simplify the situation, as Mr. Grattan 
sees it. 

The peace proposals of 1916, along with 
the American election of that year, are 
depicted—and the intense struggle in 
Germany between the military authorities 
(Tirpitz, Ludendorff, and Co.) who 
scoffed at American intervention and the 
civil leaders (Bethmann-Hollweg, Bern- 
storff, et al.), who wished to keep us 
neutral. The U-corsairs receive sufficient 
attention, as does the British blockade 
which was continued for six months after 
the Armistice. The House-Grey discus- 
sions on American intervention are re- 
viewed. The book shows bias, but the 
author has substantiated many of his 
assertions. 








The first love and romance— 
The first temptation and sin— 
The first marriage and parenthood 








N OW 


TOLD IN THE 
ORIGINAL AND 
UNCENSORED 
StORT OF 


ADAM 


This amazing story, written thousands of years ago, is but one of a startling collection 
of early scriptural records which were banned from the authorized Bible, but treasured 
secretly through the ages for their astounding revelations. These Apocryphal scriptures 
have now been brought together in a volume of sensational interest to those from whom 
they have been hidden in the past. Now in a single beautiful volume you may have 


THE LOST BOOKS OF 
THE BIBLE 


Including “The Forgotten Books of Eden’’ 


For Centuries They Kept You From 
Reading These Extraordinary 
Scriptures 


Why Were These Early Christian 
Writings Barred From the Bible? 


Many of the most extraordinary and enlightening epistles 
and gospels were rejected when the Bible was compiled— 
were hidden away so that access to them was confined only 
to theologians and high authorities. 


WHY? That these rejected scriptures were too sensa- 
tional, too miraculous, too intimate and personal, is not 
enough to condemn -them. Jealousy, fear, dissension, 
politics, arbitrary edicts, have played their part in depriv- 
ing the layman of much of the first-hand records of the 
founding of Christianity and the detailed story of Adam 
and Eve. Z 

The nature of the Apocryphal Scriptures, as well as the 
reasons for their rejection by the early Church authorities 
who compiled the Bible, have been among the greatest 
mysteries of the Christian era. Every Bible student 
is entitled to know these rejected records for they contain 
many astounding revelations and throw a great light upon 
both the Old and New Testaments. You may have them 
now in this wonderful new work. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. B-13 
119 West 57th Street, New York City 

Kindly send me The Lost Books of the Bible and the Forgotten 
Books of Eden in one volume bound in morocco-grained Fabrikoid. 
Within 7 days I will either return the book or remit $5.50, the price 
in full. (Ten per cent discount for cash with order. Same return 
privilege. ) 
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Faithfully Reproduced from 
46 Ancient Manuscripts 
The Outlawed Scriptures 


An utterly new portrayal of the per- 
sonality of the Virgin Mary unfolded 
in a detailed account of Her girlhood 
and betrothal. 


The letter of Aristeas telling how the 
Pharaoh, Ptolemy Philadelphus, ex- 
changed 100,000 slaves for a single 
book. 


The Book of Joseph in which he tells 
his own story of his experiences in 
Egypt including the famous episode 
of Potiphar’s wife. 


The story of Ahikar which is the 
original of the Arabian Nights story 
of the Riddles of Egypt. 


The boyhood of Jesus—His school days, 
pastimes, and playmates—A vitally in- 
teresting subject that is almost over- 
looked in the Bible. 


And many more documents just as 
startling. 


640 pages, profusely illustrated, bound 
in handsome black morocco-grained 
fabrikoid, with rounded corners, gilt 
edges, gold stamping. 








READ IT FREE! 


You may examine this amazing 
volume without cost or obligation. 
Send the coupon and the book 
will be placed in your hands on 
approval. Within one week either 
return it and owe nothing, or pay 
the small price shown in the cou- 
pon. To be sure of getting your 
copy at once, mail the coupon 
today. 





Italy’s Political Prisoners 


fies ITALIAN PRISON island of 
Lipari, near Sicily, is the scene 
of a tale that might well have had its 
counterpart in the Middle Ages, but actu- 
ally happened in A. D. 1929. It is told in 
Escape: The Personal Narrative of a 
Political Prisoner, by Francesco Fausto 
Nitti, who was rescued, with two fellow- 
prisoners, from “the Fascist Devil’s 
Island,” as he calls it. His account of 
the planning for the escape, the codpera- 
tion of friends “outside,” and the final 
achievement, is intensely interesting. The 
escape itself would have had more thrills 
had not the island’s guards proved un- 
accountably stupid. The “deportees,” 
on their part, kept their wits about them 
and outgeneraled their custodians at 
every point. None of the men who 
escaped seems to have been a revolution- 
ist. They were what we should call lib- 
erals in politics, like ex-Premier Nitti, 
uncle of the author, who writes a preface. 


Literature. of School 
and College Athletics 


HE CARNEGIE FounpATION for 

the Advancement of Teaching 
issues a report by Dr. Ryan, Professor 
of Education at Swarthmore College, who 
has delved deep into the relation of col- 
lege sports to our processes of education. 
He has reviewed great masses of ma- 
terial; and follows this by digests of the 

















The old joke—“‘don’t give him a book—he 


has a book” might well apply to millions of 
homes, offices, libraries and schools where 
old-type encyclopedias rest in peace on the 
book-shelves, because they no longer serve 
our needs, 


How those who own THE WORLD BOOK 
use it! They like the non-technical, simple, 
interesting story form in which facts are 
presented. They like the lists of related sub- 
jects which permit little journeys into the 
by-ways of the principal subjects. They like 
the questions and outlines which enable them 
to organize the available facts on each topic. 


In the space of only a few years, THE 
WORLD BOOK has gone into first place as 
the best of popular-priced, non-technical 
reference works. So say the committees of the 
American Library Ass’n.—the National Edu- 
cation Ass’n.— hundreds of University Pro- 
fessors, State Superintendents, and thousands 
of other book authorities. 


Now a NEW 
WORLD BOOK! 


Now, while public acceptance of THE 
WORLD BOOK has reached its highest 


Published by W. F. QUARRIE & CO.?* “en 


The Review of Review 


CHANCE 


on the NEW WORLD BO 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


point, we announce a new, greater WORLD 
BOOK. 

Twelve volumes instead of ten—thousands 
more pages—many thousands more pictures 
and such pictures as you have never before 
seen in an encyclopedia! Every topic in its 
proper alphabetical place, abolishing the 
“Index in the back.” A 13th volume that is a 
study guide—organizing all human knowledge 
into 40 principal departments, and giving 
page references for each topic. These are 
only a few of the great new features. 


Teachers who know previous editions will 
be particularly interested in the wonderful 
new-type maps. Parents, and children in 
grade or high school will find their favorite 
reference book made still more useful. Thou- 
sands of business and professional men and 
women have already ordered the new edition. 


Get this 56-page Book 
— 56-page book of FREE 


specimen pages and 

color reproductions, many suit- 
able for framing. Tells about the 
authors, the low pre-publication 
price and easy terms. Coupon 
brings it free and without obli- 
gation. 


REDUCED 
PRE-PUBLICATION Price 


Ends Soon-RUSH the Coupon 
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These Are Days When Facts Count! 


There's a dollar-value, as well as social value to in- 
formation, these modern days. That luncheon-speaker 
you admired has the habit of looking up facts. That 
high-priced advertising writer keeps the World Book 
close at hand. Those children who get ahead best in 
school —those teachers who are particularly successful 
—all use The World Book. 

There are 393 sets of The World Book in the Bell 
Telephone Building in New York. And 126 in the 
Marshall Field Annex, Chicago. There are hundreds 
of thousands of homes and libraries and schools that 
use the World Book. At the University High School, 
Chicago—they use up edition after edition. 

The big thing about the World Book is—you don’t 
keep it catching dust on your book-shelves—you use ii! 


Join Us on 
the Air 


Every night from 
100 radio stations 
the World Book 
man delivers an in- 
teresting program of 
questions and 
answers. Millions listen in—we'’re 
sure you'll enjoy it, too. 




















































W. F. QUARRIE & CO., Dept. 137-B 
134 E. Erie St., Chicago, "IL 
Please send me without cost or obligation 56-page 
bookin colors about the New World Book. Also reserve a 
set at pre-publication reduced price—this reservation to be 
cancelled if Ido not send you an order before March 3rd. 
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When Does 
An Offer 


Become a 
Contract? 


What are the legal essentials of an offer 
and of its acceptance that constitute a 
valid contract? When can an offer be 
revoked? What makes a contract un- 
enforceable? 


These are questions that every business or pro- 
fessional man must be able to answer for his own 
protection for Contracts, oral and written, are a 
part of every business relationship. 


Does a Check Marked 
“IN FULL OF ACCOUNT” 


Constitute a Receipt in Full? 


What is the procedure to follow when a 
bad check is taken? What is the law 
regarding false financial statements? 
What personal responsibility is assumed 
by a corporation officer who signs an 
affidavit ? 


Is a Salesmanager 
Legally Responsible 
for Salesmen’s Statements ? 


There are hundreds of questions like the fore- 
going ones which you must understand if you are 
to be safe from the penalties of the law and if you 
are to have its protection of your rights. There is 
hardly a moment in your daily affairs that does 
not bring some contact with the law. A general 
knowledge of business law is one of the most 
urgent needs of every man in business and this 
knowledge is now offered you clearly, simply, 
authoritatively in 


EXECUTIVES’ 
BUSINESS 
LAW 


by HARRY A. TOULMIN, JR. 

Member of Bar, Supreme Court of U. S. 
Here at last is that well organized 
and easily grasped explanation of 
all the phases of business law which 
every business man must understand 
for his own protection. It meets the 
need that you have often felt for a 
guide book and easy-reference manual 
of the information that will protect 
your rights, avoid costly errors, and 
keep you out of law suits. Covers 
fully Business Organizations, Property 
Rights, Business Relations, Financial 
Problems, Transportation Problems, 
Public Relations, Business Difficul- 
ties, Personal Responsibility. Model 
contract and Corporation forms and 
many others. 800 pages, fully in- 
dexed, handsomely bound. 


Examine It Free 


and judge its value for yourself. Simply sign and 


DVAR KOSTRIND 
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mail the coupon below. The volume will be sent ° 


you, prepaid, on approval. Within ten days you 
may return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, 
remit $6.00, the price in full. 


Mail This Coupon 


CE Ee a ee SE AE SEY 


| D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Ine. I 
250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y¥. 


Send me for examination EXECUTIVES’ BUSINESS | 
LAW. Within ten days after receipt I will either 
return the book or remit $6.00 the price in full. 

(R. of R. 3-30) 
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more important books, treatises, and 
articles which have bearing. The con- 
trast between athletics-in-practice and 
athletics-in-theory at many of our lead- 
ing institutions is rather marked, although 
the writer has charitably withheld criti- 
cal judgment. 

The major conclusions, as seen in cur- 
rent athletic literature, seem to comprise: 
(1) The general acceptance of athletics 
as bona fide education; (2) Opposition to 
athletics directed at overemphasis only; 
(3) Institutional management of ath- 
letics; (4) Athletics do not hinder 
scholarship; (5) The health of athletes 
no better than that of non-athletic col- 
legians; (6) More athletics as the. pro- 
posed remedy for athletic ills; (7) 
Coaches as important teachers of youth; 
(8)School athletics more educational than 
college athletics; (9)- Difference of 
opinion as to inter-institutional games 
for girls; (10) Sportsmanship flaunted as 
an athletic benefit. 

Professor Ryan has grouped a remark- 
able bibliography, intelligently summar- 
ized, under various appropriate headings. 


Africa and 
World Problems 


HE RECENT VISIT to this country 

of Gen J. C. Smuts and the ad- 

dresses he gave here aroused a new in- 
terest in South Africa and particularly 
in the statesmanlike efforts of General 
Smuts and other former Boer leaders to 
rear a great self-governing common- 
wealth on the ruins of the South African 
colonies. The new book by General 
Smuts, entitled Africa and Some 
World Problems includes the Rhodes 
Memorial Lectures delivered at Oxford 
in November last and also a speech cele- 
brating the tenth anniversary of the 
League of Nations. General Smuts, who 
with President Wilson, Lord Cecil, and 
others had no small part in giving the 
League its start, is optimistic as to the 
future, while admitting that the hopes of 
the founders have not yet been realized. 
General Smuts writes the preface for 
a Boer officer’s journal of the Boer War— 
Commando, by Deneys Reitz. He says: 
“The Boer War was more than a mere 
war. It was a vast tragedy in the life of 
a people whose human interest far sur- 
passed its military interest.” Reitz was 
only seventeen at the outbreak of the war. 
He fought through to the end of hostili- 
ties and some of his adventures seem al- 
most incredible, but General Smuts as- 
sures us that the facts are often under- 
stated rather than exaggerated. In the 
World War he rose to the command of 
the First Royal Scots Fusileers, one of 
the oldest regiments in the British Army. 











A ip... 


from 
Andrew Carnegie 


ASKED to explain his phenome- 
nal success, Andrew Carnegie 
blandly attributed it to his abil- 
ity to get men to work for him 
who knew more than he did. 


And that’s a formula for suc- 
cess. Nobody who is really suc- 
cessful does all the work him- 
self. He employs other people’s 
minds and efforts. 


Do you do the same in the 
intricate business of running your 
home and taking care of your 
family? You can, quite easily. 


You can employ specialists in 
diet; you can serve the master 
dishes of famous chefs; you can 
have the advice of style authori- 
ties in selecting your clothes, of 
whole electrical laboratories in 
buying household appliances, by 
reading the advertisements. 


All the newest knowledge— 
knowledge millions of dollars and 
years of effort have won—is con- 
tained m the advertisements. 


If you will use the advertise- 
ments in this magazine as An- 
drew Carnegie used men who 
knew more than he did, every 
dollar you spend will be spent 
wisely, economically, and will re- 
turn full measure of satisfaction. 
That’s the way to be a success 
in the greatest business in the 
world—making a home. 


Vv 


lt pays to read the 


advertisements 
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A Remarkable Personal Offer 
To All Who Seek Happiness 


E HAVE something for you. You will find it of 
breathless interest. The coupon below brings it to 
you entirely free without any obligation or cost. 


To every reader of Review of Reviews who promptly 
returns the coupon to us we will send the fundamental 
working principles of Christian Psychology in a wonderful 
and startling 6000-word lecture, entitled “The Kingdom 
of God,” by Judge Daniel A. Simmons, the world famous 
psychologist, lecturer, teacher and jurist. It is a vitally 
important message to all who seek happiness. 


It explains in plain words the simple but remarkable 
truths of Christian Psychology—the most interesting 
and valuable work of Judge Simmons’ entire: lifetime. 


Christian Psychology is a simple, scientific system of 
Christian thought and life which gives Christianity the 
power of godliness as well as the form, and puts into it the 
living, vibrant force which brings prosperity, love, achieve- 
ment, health, happiness, peace and more abundant life. 


NOT A RELIGION 


Christian Psychology is not a religion nor a sect, but a 
movement within the churches, loyal to their ministry, 
and based sqtiarely upon the teachings of Jesus as verified, 
explained and practically applied by modern scientific 
Psychology. 


For the past four years Christian Psychology has been 
accomplishing seeming miracles in the lives of a great many 
students. They have reported marvelous increases of in- 
come and personal efficiency, almost unbelievable healings 
of stubborn diseases, phenomenai achievements in business, 
social and professional life, exceedingly happy solutions of 
vexing love and domestic relation problems and the at- 
tainment of a wonderful state of peace and self under- 
standing which makes every hour of life a pleasure and joy. 


Now, after four years of actual tests of Christian 
Psychology in the lives of almost three thousand human 
beings, Judge Simmons is eager to have as many others 
as possible send in the coupon for his free lecture to see 
for themselves how easily, quickly Christian Psychology 
brings every happiness. 


“What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe 
that ye receive them, and ye shall have them,” said Jesus 
of Nazareth, the world’s greatest Teacher. 


Do you desire splendid happiness, great business or 
artistic achievement, honest wealth, unusual personal 
charm, glorious health, sincere respect and affection, and 
truest love? 
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CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 

























Judge Daniel A. Simmons, Psychologist, 
Jurist, Author, Lecturer, Teacher 


All these things readily can be obtained 
through Christian Psychology, not some 
time in the distant future, but now/ And we 
say this to you upon our reputation as world- 
known authors and teachers of psychology, 
as the founders of the Realization System of 
Practical Psychology with its thousands of 
students in every part of the world,verified 
by a great mass of written documents from 
our students. 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


The 6,000-word lecture, which the coupon 
brings you free, is sent as a work of loving 
personal service on our part, rendered in the 
name and spirit of Him who said “Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” 


We sincerely believe you will ever after- 
ward count the day when you sent for the free 
lecture as the greatest day of your life. Send 
for your copy of the lecture today. Sign 
the coupon and send it in the very next mail. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
103 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


weer CEC URE COURDWE 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
103 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 





Please send me entirely free and postage paid without any obligation or 
cost on my part, Judge Simmons’ 6,000-word lecture, ““The Kingdom 
God,” explaining the wonderful new world-old science, Christian Psy- 
chology, which brings prosperity, love, achievement, health and every 
other true happiness. 
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Save 1, 


On This New Edition of 


ANATOLE 
FRANCE 


So popular have the works of Anatole France be- 
come that a widespread demand has grown for a 
special edition of his greatest stories at a price 
easily within reach of all. That edition has just 
been completed in unusually handsome _ form. 
Twenty regular $3.00 volumes selling in bookstores 
for $60.00 have been bound up in 10 splendid 
books—a superb edition now offered at an intro- 
ductory price that is less than half the regular 


price. 
There Is Sheer Joy 
In the Reading of His Stories 


You will revel in his boisterous 
humor. You will feel the exhilara- 
tion of his Gallic wit. You will 
warm to his unaffected humanness. 
You will be amazed by the broad 
reaches of his knowledge. Readers 
of Anatole France are citizens of 
the world of culture. 

You will hear the poetry of lovers, 
the songs of wastrels, the mocking 
of pagans, the philosophy of the 
faithful. All ages of human his- 
tory, all schools of learning, all 
walks of life are as an open book 
to Anatole France—and to you in 
reading his works. 





Everyone Who Is 
Truly Cultured Today 
Must Know France 


The rich, deep background of history, science, art, 
literature, religion, and philosophy which you will gain 
from the brilliantly entertaining pages of Anatole 
France enables you to laugh at life—and love it all the 
more. France stands alone in the world of letters as the 
one figure in whom is blended the rich wisdom of the 
past, the sophistication of the present, the mysticism of 
His works are a liberal education—a course 
in self-eultivation giving you a breadth of knowledge 
and a keenness of perception that will be a joy to you 
and a source of admiration to your friends. 


For the First Time 


A Remarkable Bargain 
Easy Terms of Payment 
Free Examination 


Now you may secure the greatest works of Anatole 
France at a price so low as to make it one of the biggest 
book values in recent years. And you may pay even this 
small price in easy monthly installments that amount to 
only a few cents a day. And you may have the 
complete set for free examination. This special offer is 
designed to make the works of the Great French Master 
easily available to every booklover. 


Illustrated Folder 
And Full Information 


FREE 


Without any cost or obligation whatever we 
will be glad to send you complete details of 
this remarkable offer—the special Intro- 
ductory Price and easy terms of payment to- 
gether with a fascinating story of France 






folder. No cost to you, just mail the coupon. 


Mail This Coupon 


H. Wise Co., Dept. 33 
30 West 47th St New York, N. Y. | 
Send me the free illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion about your new edition of ANATOLE FRANCE, 
the special. introductory price and easy terms of 
payment. | 
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VEN THOUGH the United States 

remains outside the League of 
Nations, Americans, quite as much as 
other peoples, need to have their infor- 
mation from Geneva repeatedly re- 
newed and brought up to date. The 
work of the commissions and committees, 
which seldom “makes the front page” in 
this country, is tremendously important, 
if not sensational. A few weeks ago 
Chief Justice Hughes gave on the radio 
an extremely interesting account of the 
procedure followed by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague, but of the workings of the various 
League agencies at Geneva we have had 
only fragmentary reports. The story of 
the first ten years of League activities is 
sketched in a compact little book, The 
League of Nations, by H. Wilson 
Harris. The operations of the Labor 
Office, the Health Commission, and the 
Committees on Mandates, Minorities, 
Traffic in Drugs and Women, and Slavery 
are described. An appendix contains the 
Covenant of the League. 

For Great Britain, next to the ques- 
tion of unemployment, the great problem 
likely to face the MacDonald Ministry 
in the near future is governmental reform 
for India. Pending the publication of 
the Simon Report, no one can tell what 
precise form the issue will take. Mean- 
while an excellent aid to an understanding 
of the principles involved is afforded by 
Prof. William I. Hull’s India’s Political 
Crisis. One will find here a clear and 
unbiased statement of the essential facts 
with an interpretation of the aims of the 
various parties engaged in the nationalis- 
tic movement. 

Of course Professor Hull’s book is 
largely devoted to an exposition of Gand- 
hi’s platform. A still further statement 
is given in Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, 
by C. F. Andrews, an Englishman who 
has been closely associated with the In- 
dian leader for some years and who con- 


tributed the article, “India Demands 
Freedom,” in the February REVIEW OF 
Reviews. This work contains extensive 


selections from Gandhi’s writings and 
speeches. 

Mr. Morgenthau, who had been Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Ambassador to Turkey, 
was sent to Athens in 1923—at the close 
of the Greco-Angora War—to become 
chairman of the Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission of the League of Nations. His 
task was the repatriation of over a mil- 
lion Greek refugees from Asia Minor, 
forwarded by the Angora Government in 
the wholesale exchange of populations 


then in progress between victorious 
Turks and vanquished Hellenes. In 
1929 Mr. Morgenthau revisited Greece 


and inspected the results of his settle- 
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Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College ep. 
trance, business and special courses. Horse. 
manship under instructor of Equitation, 
Special school for Juniors. For Catalog 
and View Book, write to the Registrar, 
Box R-406. Wenonah, New Jersey. 
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STAUNTON iz 


One of the most distinguished schools in p Mere, Dre- 
paring for Universities, Government Academies, Business, 
Superb slisclplinary training equaled by academic exce]- 
lenee. Col. s. H. Russell, B.S., LL.D., Pres., Box F 
(Kable tation): Staunton, Va. , 











TENNESSEE, Nashville, Belmont Heights, Box 509, 
Ward-Belmont 


An accredited Junior College for girls and young women, 
Also preparatory school. Meets the exacting demands of a 
most discriminating patronage. Complete appointments, 
For information address the Secretary. 





Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


Lake Geneva, Wis., 70 miles from Chicago. Endowed 

College Preparatory School. Its distinctive advantages 

will interest discriminating parents and appeal to the 

aauee boy who enjoys athletics, outdoor life, ete, 
1. R. P. Davidson, Supt. 





Lindenwood College 


STANDARD college for young women. Two and four year 

courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes 

from c Louis. 104thyear. Every modern facility. Catalog, 
J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 1130, St. Charles, Mo. 
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PALMER GRADUATES 


LEARN TO S E LL 


WHAT THEY WRITE 








“In three months my sales of short 

stories netted me $3595 in cash— 

but I never could have done it without 

Palmer training.”"— Arthur J. Burks. 
eee 


Mr. Burks’ letter is only one of the hundreds 
we receive every month from our graduates 
announcing that they have sold stories for 
$100, $200, often as high as $1000 or 
more. @ The unique Palmer Course de- 
velops your creative talent. Strips the color- 
less film away from life around you. Shows 
you how to build up the seemingly drab, 
every-day existence into dramatic, moving 
adventure that can be written about and 
successfully SOLD! @ Our methods are 
endorsed by some of the most famous pres- 
ent-day writers. Rupert Hughes, Katharine 
Newlin Burt, Jesse Lynch Williams, Gertrude 
Atherton and many others recognize the 
value of our training. @ Many of our most 
successful students did not realize that they 
could make extra money by writing until 
they sent the coupon below. Send for it 
TODAY! Let us guide YOU into the money- 
making market of creative writing. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 67-C, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
I am interested in: 

D Short Story Writing © Photoplay Writing 
0 English and Self-Expression 
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The Review of Reviews 


Books you have always wanted—but put off 
buying when they were in their $2.50 to $5.00 


editions. 


Now you can have H. G. Wells’ OUT- 


LINE OF HISTORY and 85 other famous $2.50 
to $5.00 Best Sellers in your own library for 
only $1 each. Choose the ones you want from 
See these famous 
titles at your bookstore—or check the numbers 
you want on the Free Examination Coupon below 
and send it to us for your choice on 5 days’ 


brief descriptions below. 


approval plan. 
Science Remaking the 
* World—Otis W. Caldwell and 
Edwin E. Slosson. 
Former price, $2.50 


6 Autobiography of Benjamin 
* Franklin. Former price, $2.00 
7 A Book of Operas— Henry E. 
¢ Krehbiel. Former price, $2.50 
Edge of the Jungle—IVilliam 
* Beebe. Former price, $2.00 
11 Companionate Marriage— 
*Judge B. Lindsey and 
Wainwright Evans. 
Former price, $3.00 
12 The Right to Be Happy— 
* Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 
Former price, $3.00 
13, Cleopatra—Claude Ferval. 
. Former price, $2.50 
15 In Brightest Africa — Carl 
* FE. Akeley. Former price $2.50 
18 Haunch, Paunch and Jowl 
* —Samuel Ornits. 
Former price, $3.00 
19 The Outline of History— 
* H.G. Wells. This world fa- 
mous book in one volume. 
Unabridged. 1,200 pages, 
with all original illustrations, 
maps, etc., etc. 
Former price, $5.00 
21 Recollections and Letters 
* of General Robert E. Lee — 
Captain Robert E. Lee. 
Former price, $5.00 
22 The Life of Pasteur — D, 
* Vallery-Radot. 
Former price, $3.00 
23 Astronomy for Everybody 
* —Prof. S. Newcomb. 


Former price, $2.50 
24 My Life and Work — Henry 
*Ford in_ collaboration with 
Samuel Crowther. 
Former price, $3.50 
27 Lincoln's Own Stories— 
* Anthony Gross. 
Former price, $2.00 
28 By Camel and Car to the 
* Peacock Throne—E. Alex- 
ander Powell. 
Former price $3.00 
29 A Second Book of Operas— 
* Henry E. Krehbiel. 
° Former price, $2.25 
30 Circus Parade---Jim Tully. 
“4 Former price, $2.50 
31 Four Months Afoot in 
* Spain—Harry A. Franck. 
Former price, $3.00 
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Faery Lands of the South 
Seas—Hall and Nordhof. 
Former price, $4.00 
Shandygaff — Christopher 
Morley. Former price, $2.00 
The New Book of Etiquette 
—Lillian Eichler. 
Former price, $4.00 
Bird Neighbors Neltje 
Blanchan. Former price, $5-00 
The Autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini 
translated by J. Addington 
Symonds. 
Former price, $8.50 
Now It Can Be Told— 
Philip.Gibbs. 
Former price, $3.00 
The Log of the Sun—Wil- 
liam Beebe.F ormer price, $6.00 
‘Dawes’? — Charles Wright 
+ Gray. Former price $2.50 
Adventures of an African 
* Slaver Capt. Theodore 
Canot. Former price, $4.00 
The Second Empire— Philip 
Guedalla. Former price, $5.00 
Catherine the Great 
* Katherine Anthony. 
Former price, $4.00 
Tramping on Life—Harry 
Kemp. Former peers $3.00 
Six Years in the Malay 
Jungle—Carveth Wells. 
Former price, $3.00 
The Saga of Billy the Kid— 
Walter Noble Burns. 
Former price, $2.50 
Famous Trials of History— 
Lord Birkenhead. 
Former price, $4.00 
The Conquest of Fear— 
Basil King. 
Former price, $2.00 
Training for Power and 
Leadership—Grenville 
Kleiser. Former price, $3.00 
The Book of Letters — 
Mary O. Crowther. 
Former price, $2.00 
The New Decalogue of 
Science—Albert E. Wiggam. 
Former price, $3.00 
The Book of Woodcraft— 
Ernest T. Seton. 
Former price, $2.00 
Nature's Garden — Neltje 
Blanchan. Former price, $5.00 
The Mauve Decade—T homas 
° Beer. Former price, $3.50 


Paul Bunyan — James 
Stephens. Former price, $2.50 
Jungle Days William 
Beebe. Former price, $3.00 
A Story Teller’s Story — 
Sherwood Anderson. 
Former price, $3.00 
The Fabulous Forties — 
Meade Minnigerode. 
Former price, $3.50 
Beggars of Life—Jim Tully. 
° Former price, $3.00 
A Laugh a Day Keeps the 
Doctor Away—/rvin Cobb. 
Former price, $2.50 
Supers and Supermen — 
Philip Guedalla. 
‘ormer price, $2.50 
75. Murder for Profit— William 
’ Bolitho. Former price, $2.50 
76 A Parody Outline of His- 
* tory—Donald Ogden Stewart. 
Former price, $2. 


77 The New Age of Faith—J. 
* Langdon-Davies. 
Former price, $2.50 
7 Edison: the Man and His 
* Work—G. S. Bryan. 
Former price, $4.00 
81 The Meaning of a Liberal 
* Education — Everett Dean 
Martin. Former price, $3. 
82 Eminent Victorians — 
° Lytton Strachey. : 
Former price, $3.50 
Revolt in the Desert — 7° 
* E. Lawrence. _ 
Former price, $5.00 
The Story of My Life—Sir 
* Harry H. Johnston. | 
Former price, $5.00 
86 Psychoanalysis and Love— 
* Andre Tridon. 
Former price, $2.50 
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5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


To Prove the Amazing Value of This $1 Offer 


PAY NOTH- 
HE POSTMAN. 

se the coupon to check the titles you want, 
and mail it to us at once. Then, when you are 
convinced that these are all that we say they 
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Garden City, 


are, send us only $1, plus 10 cents 
for each title you If 

this the biggest value you ever saw, return the 
volumes without paying a cent. 
of many titles are limited —ACT AT ONCE. 
GARDEN snd f ne CO., Dept. 43, 


postage, 
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The editions 
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FULL LIBRARY SIZE 


Star Dollar Books areeach 


4 


5'¢ by 8% inches, full 
library sized books, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 
beautifully printed from 
plates of original high- 
priced editions, selling 
from $2.50 to $5.00, many 
with illustrations. A 
library of best sellers now 
within reach of all. Se- 
lect from the list below 
for 5 days’ approval. , 











Studies in Murder — Ed- 
mund L. Pearson. 

Former price, $3.00 
William Crawford Gorgas 
His Life and Work—Marie 
D. Gorgas and Burton J. 
Hendrick. Former price, $5.00 
How to Live—Arnold Ben- 
nett. Former price, $5.50 
Abraham Lincoln — Lord 
Charnwood. 

Former price, $3.00 
Fathers of the Revolution 
— Philip Guedalia. 

Former price, $3.50 
Disraeli and Gladstone— 
* D.G. Somervell. 

Former price, $3.50 
Creative Chemistry — Ed- 
win E. Slosson. 

Former price, $3.00 
Head Hunters of the Ama- 
zon—F. W. U pdegraff. 

Former price, $5.00 
Gentleman Johnny Bur- 
goyne—F. J. Huddleston. 

Former price, $5.00 
Trader. Horn — Aloysius P. 
Horn and Ethelreda Lewis. 

Former price, $4.00 


87. 
88. 


89. 
90. 
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97 The Fruit of the Family 

© Tree—Albert Edward Wiggam. 

Former price, $3.00 

White Shadows in the 

* South Seas Frederick 

O’Brien. Former price, $5.00 

99 The Doctor Looks at Love 

* and Life Joseph Collins, M.D. 

Former price, $3.00 

100 Bob, Son of Battle—Alfred 
* Oliphant. 

ormer price, $2.50 


F 
101 *“*Hosses’’ — Compiled by 
* Charles Wright Gray. 
Former price, $2.50 
102 Perfect Behavior — Don- 
* ald Ogden Stewart. 
Former price, $2.00 
103 Adventures in Content- 
* ment—David Grayson. 
Former price, $2.00 
104 Count Luckner, the Sea 
* Devil—Lowell Thomas. 
Former price, $2.50 
105 The Red Knight of Ger- 
* many—Floyd Gibbons. 
Former price, $2.50 
106 Why We Misbehave 
* Samuel Schmalhausen. 
Former price, $3.00 
107 The Revolt of Modern 
* Youth—Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey and Wainwright Evans. 
Former price, $3.00 
108 Rasputin: The Holy Devil 
* —Rene Fulop-Miller. 
Former price, $5.00 
109 The Great American 
* Band-Wagon — Charles 
Merz. Former price, $3.00 
110 Scouting on Two Conti- 
*nents — Major Frederick 
R. Burnham. 
Former price, $5.00 
111 The Son of Man: The 
* Story of Jesus—Emil Lud- 
wig. Former price, $3.00 
112 The Autobiography of an 
* Ex-Coloured Man—James 
Weldon Johnson. 
Former price, $3.00 
113 Shanty Irish—Jim Tully. 
° Former price, $2.50 


114 An Indian Journey — 
* Waldemar Bonsels. 
Former price, $4.00 
115 The Great Horn Spoon— 
* Eugene Wright. 
Former price, $5.00 
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Encouraged by $100 

“Perhaps you will be in- 
terested to learn that I have 
succeeded in selling a short 
story to ‘War Birds,’ avia- 
tion magazine, for which I 
received a check for $100. 
The story is the first I have 
attempted. As the story was 
paid for at higher than the 
regular rates, I certainly 
felt encouraged. 

Darrell Jordan, 

Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
some time when you will awaken, all of a 
sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be drafts- 
men. We all know that, in our times, the 
egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their 
background and their confidence as nothing 
else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
Journalism—continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful authors. 











Learn to write by writing 


N EWSPAPER Institute training is based 
on the New York Copy-Desk Method. 
It starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week you 
receive actual assignments, just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized. A group of 
men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruc- 
tion. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy someone else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience that 
has a thrill to it and which at the same time 
develops in you the power to make your feel- 
ings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awestruck by fabulous stories about million- 
aire authors and therefore give little thought 
to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can 
often be earned for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on business, 
fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc.—things 
that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Apti- 
tude Test. This tells you whether you pos- 
sess the fundamental qualities necessary to 
successful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring 
it without obligation. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


_ ORR, eer nity SERN eee: 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New Yor i 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your | 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- } 
tion about writing for profit as promised in 

the Review of Reviews—March. ! 


Mr. | 
de Fae ses comnrenbas heppegme ieee « sh Bias | 
DEMEOROE Ssh. es ce Beas bea LOSE | 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen l 
63C360 will call on you.) 
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W orld of Books 


ment work. He found rural and urban 
immigrants comfortable and busy, with 
the hopeless disorganization of 1923 
notably absent. Observations and de- 
tails of the great work are included in his 
book, IT Was Sent to Athens. They 
make interesting reading. 

The advent of the republic by mild 
revolution was not outside the sphere of 
the chairman’s activities; and he was “on 
the inside” of the proceedings and in 
hearty sympathy with the conspirators. 
He needed money and stability to carry 
on the relief work, and endless royalist- 
republican bickerings bred unrest. Re- 
publicanism, to the individualistic Greek, 
is well suited; and of this ancient people 
Mr. Morgenthau entertains the highest of 
opinions. 








Tales of Two Cities 


< Beye WHO have been influenced 
by the recent newspaper reports 
of Chicago’s threatened “bankruptcy” 
will find another aspect of the city’s con- 
dition presented in Chicago: the 
World’s Youngest Great City. In this 
beautiful book men who have had a part 
in making Chicago what she is today and 
who know the record and the tendencies 
of the community “tell the world’ what 
has happened at the nation’s commercial 
cross-roads and what is being done to as- 
sure future advance and achievement. 
Judged from any viewpoint it is a great 
story, not only of industrial and trade de- 
velopment, but of artistic growth, of con- 
tinued progress in the realm of the spirit. 
Some have thought that Chicago’s mag- 
nificent civic impulse, as shown in the 
work of the Chicago Plan and other agen- 
cies, may have had the effect of tempo- 
rarily obscuring certain evils that have 
worked against municipal health, but the 
demonstration given by this book will 
convince anyone that the city’s economic 
foundations are so sound, its higher inter- 
ests so sane and so well supported, that a 
financial slump is unthinkable. 

The project for a World Fair commem- 
oration of Chicago’s centennial is well 
under way and Mr. Rufus C. Dawes con- 
tributes a chapter about it. Chicago 
made a brilliant success of her fair in 
1893, against tremendous obstacles. No 
one can doubt that she will even outdo 
herself in 1933. The illustrations of 
recent Chicago architecture in this sump- 
tuous volume give a foretaste of what 
may be revealed to the world at the open- 
ing of the exposition three years hence. 

If the men who wrote about Chicago 
had a sense of responsibility and felt 
that the town’s reputation was in their 
keeping, the artist-authors of New York 
Is Like This would probably acknowl- 
edge no such obligation. Mr. H. I. Brock 




















CHICAGO 


THE WORLD’S YOUNGEST GREAT CITY 


Beautiful case bound book containing over 
100 etchings and photographs and 46 articles 
by prominentcitizens, descriptiveofChicago 
in general and the coming World's Fair. 


See article in this issue. 
$2 MAILED ANYWHERE 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 
CORPORATION 


33 N. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 














aaa ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the post- 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at_ biggest savings ngs. Be sure to 
send postcard for Clarkson’s catalog. 
Write for our great book catalog. 
This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
ica’sleading universities; 300,000 book lovers 
buy from it. Free if you write now. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO., 


304 CLARKSON BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 













as children learn it! 


A remarkably simple new way to learn 
French, Spanish, German and Italian 
N the Pelman Method of Language Instruction, 


you will not see a single word of explanation in 
English. But nF ag soon realize that it is not necessary: 


Your knowledge of English has given you hundreds 
of words, which are spelled and which mean exactly 
the same in the foreign language 
cauk aan eight to twelve oe, you will be able to 
read, speak and understand the you have 
chosen. No time is wasted on memorizing intricate 
rules of grammar. The few rules that you need are 
picked up automatically—almost unconsciously. 


Send for FREE Book!::*a2¥™# 


that you will learn either French, Spanish, German 
or Italian within a short time, to your satisfaction, 
or it will cost you nothing. Mail the coupon at 
once. It places you under no obligation. 
ARSE RS eS RE RTO ONL SRST RON ERE EIR ON SE mR aD ST OT 
THE PELMAN LANGUAGE n> 4b ad: 
71 West 45th Street, Suite L-363, N. Y. C. 

Please send me full information about the Pelman 
System of Language Instruction. am interested in 
O French O Spanish OGerman OQ Italian 
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and Mr. J. W. Golinkin have told what 
New York is like with a care-free spon- 
taneity and detachment. New York is 
like many things, as they show in draw- 
ings and text. They are willing to take 
New York as it is and make the best 
of it—‘‘the city on the edge of two worlds 
which has come to be the magnet of both, 
absorbing into itself the life of more of all 
the world than any city ever did before.” 














Washington, Lincoln, 
and the Moderns 


NOTHER WASHINGTON’S BIRTH- 

DAY has just been observed and 
two years hence the bicentenary of that 
illustrious American will have been 
reached. In what mood do we approach 
it? What has the lapse of two centuries 
done for the Father of His Country? Is 
he is still first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen, is he the same heroic figure who 
was once hailed as first in war and first 
in peace? 

Not long ago there were those who 
thought that his fame was growing less 
secure against hostile onslaughts. It is 
now clear that what at first appeared as 
iconoclasm in the treatment of Washing- 
ton’s career was really an uncovering of 
the man’s human qualities in contrast 
with the fabulous, impossible Washing- 
ton of the nineteenth century. Some of 
the men who were most active in the so- 
called image-breaking have been enthusi- 
astic champions of the new Washington 
who is emerging in our histories as a truly 
great leader and an unselfish patriot. The 
fact is that these writers are teaching us 
why Washington was great. We no longer 
have to take the statement on faith. No 
one has gone so far in this educational 
enterprise as Rupert Hughes, whose first 
two volumes in his Washington biography 
encountered much bitter and prejudiced 
criticism. His third volume, George 
Washington, the Savior of the States, 
1777-1781, is likely to be criticized also, 
























. but on different grounds. The new book 
! is the most convincing demonstration 
ia ever given of Washington’s right to be 
i remembered as the “Savior of the States” 
ly in the Revolution. The author believes 
to that the destinies of the infant republic 
te were literally in his hands for four years. 
. It is not as if Congress might at any 
is stage of the war have displaced Wash- 
- ington from the chief command and given 
n, 


the post to another. Long and diligent 
tesearch has convinced Mr. Hughes that 
such an action would have meant only 
retrievable ruin to the American cause. 

Because he believes that only when 
the difficulties and obstacles that sur- 
rounded the commander-in-chief from 
first to last are fully known can the real 
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7. distribution of the booklet pictured below is restricted. It 


will not interest those who are merely curious. It is offered only 
to mature men who are seriously interested in their own business progress. 
If you are not such a man, please do not write. 



























JUST PUBLISHED 


A new booklet... announcing 
a new Series of Business Courses 


| element changes are tak- 
ing place in the business world. 

Security prices are subject to a 
whole new set of conditions. 

Little business units are being 
merged into big units. 

Industries are reaching out into 
foreign markets. 

Production methods are being 
revolutionized. 

The sales organization and strat- 
egy of the past are entirely unfitted 
to cope with the new competition. 

To meet these new conditions, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
prepared an entirely new series 
of business courses. 

Among the contributors to 
these courses are the biggest 





and most progressive men in busi- 
ness today. 

These courses are new from start 
to finish—so new that the latter part 
will not be off the presses for some 
months, 

A booklet about this training is 
just off the press. This booklet is val- 
uable; it contains facts of interest to 
all forward-looking business men. 

The booklet is free. To help us pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of men 
for whom it has no message, we ask 
you merely to fill in the spaces in the 
coupon below. Doing so entails no 
obligation. As the edition of 
the booklet is limited, we sug- 
gest strongly that you send for 
your copy immediately. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 











To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 231 Astor Place, New York City. 
(In Canada address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto) 


Send me without obligation the new booklet, “What an Executive Should Know.” 
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‘I Never Expected 
ARaiseSo Soon’ 


‘I’ve Increased}Your Salary 
‘Because You’re Worth It’’ 


OU have been with us about a month 

and you are by far the most competent 
secretary I ever had. Six weeks ago you 
were only a telephone girl—I can’t under- 
stand how you gained your present speed 
and accuracy in only six weeks. Why, a 
great many of our stenographers en 
studied shorthand for ten months and still 
make many errors.’ 

“That isn’t their fault, Mr. Chapman, 
Old-fashioned shorthand requires months 
of hard study and practice and even when 
it is mastered it is difficult to read. But 
Speedwriting is very easy. i 

“Speedwriting? What's that?” 

For answer the girl handed the big busi- 
ness man her notebook. 

“Why, this is remarkable, Miss Baker. 
It’s in simple A B C’s!” 

“Yes, surely. That’s how I learned it 
so quickly. Anyone can learn Speedwriting. 
There are only a few easy rules. There 
are no hooks or curves; every ‘character’ 
you use is a letter you already know—one 
that your hand needs no special training to make.” 

“Well, that’s the most remarkable thing I 
ever heard of. I could use that myself at 
board meetings and a dozen other places. 
You can write it rapidly, too!” 

“One boy I know, who studied Speed- 
writing in his own home, took court testi- 
mony at the rate of 106 words a minute after 
only 15 hours of study.” 

“Miss Baker, where can I get some liter- 
ature on Speedwriting ? I really believe I'll 
take it up myself!” 

Two months later Mr. Chapman and all his 
stenographers were Speedwriters ! 


You Can Do It Too 


Tens of thousands have been freed from 
the drudgery of the old-fashioned methods of 
learning and writing shorthand by this mar- 
velous new system, which may be written 
with a pencil or on a typewriter; can be 
learned at home in a third the time needed to 
master any other system; is more accurate, 
and can be written with amazing rapidity. 

Mail the coupon tonight. It will bring you 
an illustrated book full of examples and 
stories of successful Speedwriters all over the 

world. No matter what 
your need for shorthand 
may be—you can fill 
that need better with 
Speedwriting. 
SPEEDWRITING, INC. .,'Dept.293 
200 Madison eae 


New York, N 
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SPEEDWRITING, INC., Dept. 293, 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me the FREE book on Speedwriting. 
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value of his services be estimated, Mr. 
Hughes gives the whole story (parts of 














which are humiliating to our national | 


pride) of the Revolutionary war effort. 
In all this Washington’s patience under 
severe trial, his willingness to make his 
personal interest secondary to the gen- 
eral welfare, his national viewpoint, his 
genuine patriotism, stand out as never 
before. Where earlier biographers have 
generalized, Mr. Hughes particularizes. 
The Virginia militia colonel, with native 
provincialism, grows into a national leader 
while the nation itself is yet in its forma- 
tive years. So far as Washington’s own 
character and career are concerned, this 
new biography does more than all of its 
predecessors together to prove the real 
stature of its subject. In achieving this, 
the Continental Congress, many of the 
state leaders, the army contractors, the 
profiteers of all kinds, who swarmed 
through the Colonies as their posterity 
swarmed through the states during the 
Civil War, are exhibited in unpleasant 
contrast. (Inefficiency and corruption in 
our own Governinent caused the army’s 
suffering at Valley Forge.) So it may 
be expected that the critics of Mr. Hughes 
will shift their ground. No longer will 
he be accused of misrepresenting Wash- 
ington; but it will be said of his new 
volume that it attempts to indict a whole 
people, and it is true that nearly every 
section of the colonial population comes 
in for some part of his castigation. A 
parallel in recent literature is the search- 
ing analysis of our reconstruction era by 
Claude G. Bowers in “Tragic Era: the 
Revolution after Lincoln.” Such books 
are not wholly agreeable reading, but we 
do not see that anything can be gained by 
burning them or putting their authors in 
the pillory. We would do better to take 


them to heart and resolve to profit as we | 


may from the experiences that they relate. 

Discussion of the new Washington 
biography reminds us of the high place 
that our first President has always held 
abroad. There is something significant in 
the fact that when news of his death 
reached London the House of Commons 
paused in its business to put on record a 
tribute to the “rebel” who less than 
twenty years before had received the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown—an 
incident that no Briton could recall with- 
out chagrin. » 

Other nations expressed in various ways 
the esteem in which Washington was gen- 
erally held, but in recent years an even 
greater interest has developed in the ca- 
reer of Lincoln. Lord Charnwood wrote 
an admirable life of the rail-splitter and 
now from Germany comes a biography 
from the hand of that European Gamaliel 
Bradford—Emil Ludwig, whose “Na- 
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ATTENTION! New Writers! 


If you would write for profit! 
“The Beginners’ Opportunity” 


One year ago The Now Writer’s Magazine made 
its first appearance. Since then thousands have 
found it the greatest help for New Writers ever 
published. 








There is no other writer’s magazine 
like it. It is devoted wholly to the needs of 
writers who have the urge, but are yet unknown. 
It has brought light and help to hundreds of young 
writers who had never gel Ryd able to sell a 
It will do as mu 
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Send $1.00 for six months trial piubertotion and 
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words and we will give you a free editorial criticism 
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enough, we will buy it or sell it for you. Send 
stories of any kind. Will send sample copy FREE. 
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The distinctive achievement in American fiction is the short story. Gems are 
appearing every month or so. But how can you find them, buried in an ava- 
lanche of 6,000 stories published every year, in a hundred periodicals and 
books ? 

The Society of Arts and Sciences has solved this problem for you by studying 
each one of this yast number of stories to make the “O. Henry Memorial 
Award” from year to year. Every year one volume appears containing their 
selection of really significant, outstanding short stories. Each collection 
represents not only the star writers, but the star stories of these masters of 
fiction. 


Now we have reprinted the volumes of the last four years in eight handy, 
paper-back books—four years’ cream of all that was most thrilling, amusing, 


These 8 Volumes 
are Yours 
FREE 
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Are You Afraid 
to Face the! ruth 
About Yourself? 


HERE are occasions 

in the life of every 
man when he realizes 
how miserably he has 
fallen below whatothers 
have expected of him 
and what he had 
dreamed for him- 
self. The “big” man 
faces the truth, and 
does something 
about it. The 
“little’ man finds 
an excuse for his 
failure and does 
nothing. What are 
your answers when 
you ask yourself 
‘questions like 
these? 

Am I not drifting along 
aimlessly ? 

What, after all, is my 
purpose in life? 

Am I trusting too 
much to chance to 
bring me success? 

What is my greatest 
weak point? 







Is it lack of will, poor 
memory, mental lazi- 
ness, mind-wander- 
ing, or what? 


Am I “licked” by life, 
am I a “quitter”? 


What can I do, now, to 
“find myself”? 


How 700,000 People Have 
“Found” Themselves 


Through Pelmanism 


Pelmanism is a scientific system of 
mind-training; it takes the well-estab- 
lished principles of psychology, simpli- 
fies them so that they can be understood 
by everybody, and arranges them into a 
really remarkable system, which is de- 
signed to re-arouse and to train certain 
mental faculties, which in most of us 
lie absolutely dormant and atrophied. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE 


Pelmanism originated in Great Britain. Mem- 
bers of the royal family, leading statesmen, 
distinguished military and naval officers, 
world-famous authors, artists, actors, editors 
and publicists, leaders in industry and finance, 
people of the highest distinction in the Em- 
pire—became just as enthusiastic Pelmanists 
as clerks and “tommies’’ and day-laborers. 

When the movement spread in America the 
same story was repeated—captains of industry 
and finance, men of affairs, jurists, writers, 
leading business men, professional people of 
all types—adopted Pelmanism as enthusiastic- 
ally as wage-earners and college students. 
And now over 700,000 people in every part of 
the world, men and women usually of the 
i ighest type of intelligence, have adopted and 
use Pelmanism to help them “find themselves,” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


When people like General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
Edgar Wallace, Frank P. Walsh, Major General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, Admiral Lord Beresford, the late 
Hon. T. P. O'Connor, H. R. H. Prince Charles of Sweden, 
the late Jerome K. Jerome, George Lunn, Sir Harry 
Lauder and thousands of others equally famous find that 
there is ‘‘something in Pelmanism,’’ can you afford to 
ignore its possibilities for you? 

We will be glad to send you, without charge, a book 
called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training.’’ This tells the com- 
plete story of Pelmanism, what it is and what it does; 
it is filled with stories—some of them almost unbelievable 
—of people whose lives have been completely made over 
by Pelmanism. To send for this book involves you in no 
obligation. Address The Pelman Institute of America, 
Suite 363, 71 West 45th St., New York. 


The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 45th St., Suite 363, New York 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism has 
actually done for over 700,000 people. Please 
send me your free book, “Scientific Mind- 





Training.” This places me under no obliga- 
tion whatever. 
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German. Herr Ludwig anticipates and 
discounts objections that may be raised 
to a foreigner attempting a portrait of a 
country’s national hero. He disclaims any 
purpose to present a new Lincoln, or to 
reveal fresh material; his aim is rather to 
exhibit by a modern method the Lincoln 
that Americans already know. That 
method, needless to say, is essentially the 
method of Strachey in England and of 
Bradford in America. By its use many 
readers in foreign lands will become ac- 
quainted for the first time with the linea- 
ments that to the “home folks” have long 
been familiar. 

Early one January morning radio 
listeners in the United States heard the 
voice of the King of Great Britain as he 
opened the Armament Conference in.Lon- 
don. The interest on this side of the 
Atlantic in King George’s recovery from 
his illness last year was intensified by his 
gracious words of welcome to the dele- 
gates of the four powers joining with 
England in the conference. The King 
has lived through momentous years and 
has succeeded in retaining the respectful 
regard of many peoples. It is entirely 
fitting that an authorized biography 
should now be published. The author of 
George V is Sir Geotge Arthur, who 
has himself had no small share, during re- 
cent years, in the public and official life of 
his country. Some of the most interest- 
ing parts of this book, however, are 
those relating to non-official matters. 
Nearly one-third of the volume is con- 
cerned with the life of the Prince before 
he ascended the throne. We wish that 
all publishers could be persuaded not to 
lessen the usefulness and permanent value 
of their books by omitting an index. 

On his approaching eightieth birthday 
Tomas G. Masaryk will be hailed not only 
as the President, but as the actual found- 
er, of the Czechslovakian Republic. Some 
have called him the greatest creative 
statesman of the war period—the man 
who remade the map of Europe. Others 
have seen in him the greatest living ex- 
ponent of democracy. His career is a 
refutation of the oft-repeated assertion 
that the days of romance are past. The 
story of this coachman’s son who lived 
to create a nation is well told by Dr. 
Donald A. Lowrie in Masaryk, Nation 
Builder. The book is simply and directly 
written, with no straining for effect, and 
is the first life of President Masaryk in 
the English language. Dr. John H. Finley 
contributes a preface. 

One of the finest intellects in Germany 
of the war period, distinguished as an 
industrialist and as a post-war statesman, 
Herr Walther Rathenau, met his death in 
1922 at the hands of an assassin. Suc- 
ceeding his father as head of the German 
General Electric Company (the A. E. G.), 
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A nation-wide service from the largest 
Press Clipping organization in the world, 
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If you know any blind man or woman of in- 
telligence who is not getting a square deal in the 
great, unequal struggle for existence, and who 
needs to be shown a way to earn a comfortable 
income, tell that person of The Braille Division 
of The Review of Reviews. This will be Your 
Golden Deed, and your blind friend will benefit. 
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How to Write 
Stories that Sell 


AGAZINES are clamoring for 
new authors—for new short 
story ideas, plots, articles, novel- 
ettes. Thousands have good ideas 
and can write, but don’t realize 
it! For years John Gallishaw, 
formerly Asst. Dean of Harvard, 
has been bringing magazines and 
new writers together. His method 
develops your talent, shows how 
i to meet editorial requirements and 
reap rich rewards. arn how this 
discoverer of star writers can help YOU. Send for 
details of his proven method—not an eapensive 
correspondence course. You also receive specimet 
of Free Analysis Certificate given to users of his 
method, Mail coupon at once! 


G. P. Putnam’s Pe (Reet. 53) 
2 W. 45th St., N. 


Send details of Be a s Short Story Writing 
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Europe, Herr Rathenau had employed his 
great abilities in patriotic service, first in 
working out a reconstruction program and 
later in promoting foreign relations. 
(While the war was in progress he had 
served brilliantly as commissioner of raw 
materials.) Count Harry  Kessler’s 
Walter Rathenau: His Life and His 
Work, translated from the German by 
W. D. Robson Scott and Lawrence Hyde, 
gives us the first real picture of this 
interesting personality. Rathenau’s ambi- 
tion to retain industrial control in Ger- 
many seems to have been little more 
intense than his desire for moral and 
philosophical leadership. With him the 
habit of introspection was persistent. The 
outcome of that habit partly found ex- 
pression in letters to his intimates. 


Nineteenth-Century 
Authors 


ONG ago this self-sufficient gen- 

eration decided that the Vic- 
torian poets were negligible—and forth- 
with proceeded to write new biographies 
of most of them. Two readable books 
about the Brownings appeared only last 
year and now we have Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, by Louise Schutz Boas. We 
are reminded that this gifted woman, 
once deemed by many good judges worthy 
of England’s Laureateship, was at the 
time of her marriage better known in the 
world of letters than her husband. No 
English woman, before or since, has won 
like fame. In her own time Mrs. Brown- 
ing was in the vanguard of the “advanced” 
writers. Consternation followed the pub- 
lication of “Aurora Leigh.” 

Poor young Keats did not live long 
enough to become a Victorian. His brief 
career ended in 1821, and yet his fame 
has endured for more than a century 
and the elaborate biography by Miss Amy 
Lowell appeared only recently. That, like 
the work by Sir Sidney Colvin, is too 
large a book for general consumption and 
we are indebted to a French poet, Albert 
Erlande, for a new Life of John Keats 
which embodies the modern French reac- 
tion to an English poet who was a con- 
temporary of our own Drake and Halleck. 

Shortly after the death of Dickens, in 
1870, Sir Arthur Helps wrote: “When a 
great man departs from us, what we de- 
sire to know about him is not so much 
what he did as what he was.” Mr. Ed- 
ward Wagenknecht quotes this sentence 
at the beginning of his book, The Man 
Charles Dickens: a Victorian Portrait, 
and makes it clear that the sentiment 
embodies his own ideal as a biographer. 
Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, who writes the 
Introduction to this new Dickens book, 
1s of course in sympathy with the same 
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Discontent— 
your First Step to Success! 


E you're contented—satisfied with your lot— 
merely hoping for things to come your way, 
the chances are you'll stay where you are. 

If you're dissatisfied—discontented—studying 
over what the future holds and how you're 
going to get ahead—that can be your first step 
to success. 

Be dissatisfied with yourself but don’t stop 
there—let your dissatisfaction stir you to con- 
structive action. 

Analyze yourself and your ability, find out 
why you aren’t going ahead, see what successful 
men have done to deserve success. 

You'll find that there’s an easy way out—a 
short cut to bigger ability and larger success— 
if you are really in earnest. 

It lies through the field of specialized business 
training—that’s where the big rewards are paid. 
That’s where you should be. 

* *&€ * 


Listen a moment to what other men who were 
in the same position you are today have done. 

These are not unusual cases—similar reports 
come over our desks every day in the year. 

For instance, W. A. Day wanted more money 
but he didn’t wish to change employers—he 
made up his mind to get more money right where 
he was. That meant he must make himself worth 
more money to his employer, and that, in turn, 
meant training. LaSalle training was the answer 
—in two years, his salary increased 73.3%. 

Mr. Paul F. Bourscheidt was Assistant Actuary 
of the Peoria Life Insurance Company. Eleven 
months after enrolling with LaSalle, he was pro- 
moted and his salary increased 30 per cent. Since 
then he has been made Assistant Secretary and 
Office Manager of this great company, and today 
he is being entrusted with larger and larger 
responsibilities. 

These are men who grew without seeking new 
employment. On the other hand, you may want to 
be in business for yourself. 

In that case, consider W. R. MacNeal and J. 
H. Bryson. 

Mr. Bryson was a young grocery clerk at $40 
a month. Today he is president of the Bryson 
Novelty Manufacturing Company, of Fayette- 
ville, Tenn., doing a nationwide business. Mr. 
MacNeal was a mature, successful executive, 
vice-president of an old established company. 
Today, he is owner, president and general 
manager of Knadler & Lucas of Louisville, Ky. 

If you believe that your future success lies in a 
new field or with a diferess employer— 

Read the experiences of C. J. Farris, of Ten- 
nessee, U. S. McIntyre of Alabama, and Zura E. 
Bells of California. 

Mr. Farris, at 45, was a Credit Manager at a 


small salary—now he is a Certified Public Ac- 
countant and head of a highly successful account- 
ing firm. Mr. McIntyre was rate clerk for a 
western railroad—today he is operating a traffic 
bureau for three southern cities with an income 
increase of several hundred per cent. Mr. Bells 
was manager of a music goods store—now he is 
vice-president and sales manager of a prominent 
real estate firm and earning several times as much 
as when he enrolled with LaSalle. 
* * #* 


We could cite hundreds and thousands of 
similar cases of discontent leading to success 
through LaSalle training but these should be 
enough. What you need now is to act. 

We have prepared a special, new 64-page book 
for you. It tells in detail about LaSalle spare 
time training under the LaSalle Problem Method. 
It analyzes and discusses your field of business 
in a very interesting, vital way. It will be 
valuable to you for chat information alone—if, 
in addition, it leads you to take advantage of 
LaSalle training, only your future can ever 
measure its real value to you. 

The coupon will bring this book, and another, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ to you quickly 
and without cost or obligation. 

And—in your spare hours at home—at low 
cost and easy terms—you can turn discontent 
into success if you are the right man. 

Measure the real meaning of your discontent 
by what you do with this coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 
-Find Yourself Through LaSalle!=-----<==<-<-<-<--<-==. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 367-R, 
I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle training plan, together with 
a copy of ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation. 
Law: LL.B. Degree 
Industrial Management 
Modern Foremanship 
Personnel Management 
Banking and Finance 
Stenotypy 
Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 
Business English 
Commercial Law| | C 
Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial 
Paper Salesman’s Training 


oO Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions, 


Higher Accountancy 
Expert Bookkeeping 
C. P. A. Coaching 
[_] Modern Salesmanship 
[_] Traffic Management 
OC) Railway Station Management 
Oo Modern Business Correspondence 
CJ Stenography: Training in the new 
machine shorthand—Stenotypy. 
(J Railway Accounting 
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D? you dream of practicing LAW 
before the bar? Or do you seek 
legal training because it fits you for 
the richest prizes in the business 
world? In either case borrow a set o: 
‘AMERICAN LAW ea ‘ICE’ 
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12 LARGE prepared ‘and reviosd ‘by Asmerien’s 
VOLU M ES keenest legal authorities. Don't send 


@ penny—yjust mail the coupon! 
Compiled by over 50 
brilliant professors and 
authorities of every 
branch of legal prac 

iandsomely 
bound in law buckram. 
6000 pages, written so 
the layman can undere 
stand every principle 


American Technical Society 
Dept. L-32 
OrexelAve. and S8th St., CHICAGO 
| American Technical Society 
Dept. L-32 
s Drexel Ave. and 58th St. Chicago 
FREE with Coupon} I want to_ borrow for 15 days FREE the 


for a limited time only: [emous LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LAW 


—200-page book to 
match the 12 volumes: se 
i containingallSTAND- Noe $2.00 after 15 days, then $: 
ARD LEGAL FORMS 

Also, a Case Book 
series and Reading) 
Course in 25 parts in- 
cluding 1 tary 
lectures, illustrative; 
cases, court decisi 
forms, and glossary. 





But I may return the set if pret 
and owe you nothing. Include FREE 200- 
page volume c* legal forms and 25 part 
Reading Course. 





[Name.....+...+8 


se cecereceeececsertena 





°, 
letter stating employer's and reference J 
names and addresses or write same tn margiad 


SO CRI) VETTE 


















One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
\ pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 

i, Hundreds are selling constantly to leade 
ing publishers. 


lesson course in writing and marketi 
the Short-Story and onaple copy of as 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


The Hom 
Eee Memes Correspondence School 








Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous fortye | 
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SMusic Lessons 


7 At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
B M il Wonderful home study music lessons under 
vy great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness, 
The only recognized Conservatory of Music ‘reno 





| by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHO 


The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can iearn at home. 

Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument Jiireseane “Fiano Haymonre 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. nd now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
505 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 


Why is the LAWYER a 
Business Leader? 


The lawyer is a leader—in and out of business. Great 
corporations like U. S. Steel—Packard—Standard Oil 
of Indiana, etc., etc., are headed by law-trained men. 
Why? Simply because the man with legal training is 
trained to think and reason clearly, and is accustomed 
to dealing with facts. Life holds its big rewards for the 
trained man. Business is based on law, and whether 
you ever intend to practice or not, the time you spend 
acquiring law will pay big dividends in income-in- 
creasing power. 
$10,000.00 A YEAR 

“I find that nearly all positions commanding a salary of 
$10,000.00 a year or more are filled by men who have 
studied law,’’ writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer. 
Think that over. You can studylaw at home in spare time, 
LaSalle offers for home study under its guidance a full law 
course leading to the degree of LL.B. or a shorter busi 
ness law course, as you prefer. Price low—terms easy, 
Write today for free books ‘‘Law Guide’”’ and ‘‘ Evidence.” 
Act at once. 





Springfield, Mass, \ LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 367-L, Chicago, II. 





IF YOU ARE PROMPT 


JESSE LEE BENNETT'S 


Priceless Book—ON CULTURE 
“a A. LIBERAL EDUCATION” 


A BOOK YOU WILL TREASURE 


Dr. Will Durant, says: 


“It is just the guide that many a young 


student and many a business man who feels his lack of cul- 
ture has been looking for these last twenty years.” 


Do Not Delay—Act at 


Once—Supply is 


Including 

Short Stories, 

Poems, Novels and Es- 

says, also three stories never 


before in book form. Originally 
in nine volumes selling for $25.00. 


Today KIPLING Stands Alone! 


Here is an author whose Without Benefit 
of Clergy is one of the most touching love - 
stories ever written and yet that same man 


wrote inspirational sturies like Thrown Away, 


y 


limited 


character 


studies like Soldiers Three, martial rhymes like Route Marchin’ 


and whimsical stories like Wee Willie Winkie. Al 


these yo 


1 u 
will find in the AUTHORIZED ONE VOLUME KIPLING. No 


library is complete without Kipling—yet if 


you have his 


works 


and no other books you have a real library—for all of life is con- 


tained in them. 


This beautiful book is bound in special flexible red 


fabrikoid with gilt stamping. The printing, in large size type, on feather- 
weight India paper makes possible the offering of so many stories in one 


handy, compact volume of over 1,000 pages. 


A Real Addition to Any Library. j USE THIS COUPON TODAy: 


ORDER YOUR COPY OF KIPLING 
NOW AND RECEIVE FREE this | 
valuable book on “Culture” and “A | 
Liberal Education.” Read Kipling 

and if after FIVE days you are i 
pleased, KEEP IT. If not return | 
the volume of Kipling and your 

money will be refunded—and you j 
keep Mr. Bennett’s book with our | 
compliments for your trouble. : 





Culture Reading Club, Inc. 
1472-80 Broadway, New York,N.Y. & 





te in One Volume 
Julture’’ and ‘* 











March, 193) 


World of Books 


objective. Considering that most of th 
earlier biographies of the novelist hay 
been chiefly concerned with what he dij 
and how he did it, Dickens lovers hay 
every reason to rejoice that the psycho. 
graphic method, so-called, has producej 
a definite, living portrait in place of , 
mere chronicle. 














New Knowledge 
of Asia 


HERE ARE NOT now many “wu. 

known” regions on the earth’ 
surface, but a few unknown animals re. 
main to be tracked to their lairs for the 
benefit. of American museums and of 
natural science. In this task we may 
count on the brothers Roosevelt to do 
their share and a bit more. Hardly had 
we finished reading the thrilling account 
of their Asiatic expedition, as told in 
“East of the Sun and West of the Moon,” 
when Theodore and Kermit were busy 
planning a hunt in the remote wilds of the 
newly organized Chinese province of 
Sikang for the giant panda, known by the 
Chinese as the beishung. A French mis- 
sionary, Pére David, first brought word 
of this beast to civilization more than 
sixty years ago, but since his day only 
incomplete skins of the creature had been 
obtained; museum specimens were few. 
When the Roosevelts were ready to start, 
in November, 1928, the Field Museum 
of Chicago was ready to finance their en- 
terprise. The result was the securing of 
a magnificent specimen of the panda for 
the museum, with a material addition to 
geographic knowledge. The whole story 
is told in Trailing the Giant Panda, 
by Theodore Roosevelt (now Governor 
of Porto Rico) and Kermit Roosevelt. 
In size the animal is like a large black 
bear. It has a white head and the body 
is black and white. It is bearlike in 
general appearance. 

Economic geography now has its vo 
taries in several countries. A_ recent 
English book—A sia—an Economic and 
Regional Geography—reminds us by 
its thoroughness of typical German re- 
search work. The author, Dr. L. Dudley 
Stamp, has passed a good part of his 
life in India. His descriptions of Asiatic 
lands and peoples convey more than the 
ordinary statistical data that we look for 
in a work of this kind. His personal 
knowledge of the topics treated and his 
interest in them add a quality of reada- 
bility to many a paragraph that might 
otherwise seem barren. 

Dr. Stamp’s study of the principal land 
mass of our globe reveals several features 
distinguishing it from other continents— 
for example, Asia’s great mountain chains 
do not act as the chief water partings. 
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$359 Value For $2:5° 


You can save $1.00 by accepting our special Introductory Offer— ‘Scientific 
American”’ for six months (regularly $2.00) and the 1930 ““Annualog”’ (reg- 
ularly $1.50) —total value, $3.50 — both for only $2.50. Send in coupon 

today as this offer is for a limited period only. 


| INDUSTRIAL NUMBER | 


enry Ford Talks of Edison—Research and Finance 


Be | The whole world of Science and Industry in 
| SCI ENTIFIC Plain English is probably the best definition of this 


| AMERIC AN great magazine. Among your friends are alert, 
| SRE hae Nee ee forward-looking men who keep abreast of Science. 
14 CU They are not confused by garbled inaccurate re- 
a. ports concerning the latest scientific discoveries 


and achievements. They know the truth by read- 
ing, each month, the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


The Authentic Voice of Scientific Progress 


Today we are living in an age of science—science 
applied to every industry, to every art, to every 
profession—an age of discovery, of invention, of 
achievement—an age in which we constantly must 
refashion our opinions, our habits, our viewpoints 
in the light of new knowledge. What are these 
changes, what are they all about, what are they 
headed towards? One authoritative herald, the 
‘Scientific American,” announces them. 


The ANNUALOG For 1930 


Is the world’s record of progress and industry. It is an invaluable reference 
book of facts and figures, much of it compiled from original sources, and 
assembled in no other volume. A Reference Book which belongs in every 
library. 

Fill out the coupon today and receive the book and latest “Scientific 
American” at once. Money will be returned if you are not more than de- 


lighted—and you save $1.00! 











SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
24 West 40th St., New York City 


Enclosed is $2.50 (check, postal or express money order), for which send “Scientific American” for six 
months (value $2.00) and the 1930 “Annualog” (value $1.50) to 


Please print or type Name..........cee cece eee e eee cence e eee c cere ence sees ensenseensnseeeeeaeeeens 
Street and No... .....cewvvccccecdcccccepeeeseecesesseneresesedeseeccecen des tecnestacaenseneecuseas 


City and State........ccceccccccccccreeeeeseecsen eens eccncneeeeeeeceseseeese seen sees eeseese esses 
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Dosble 
Eden P 
Ne matter where you live, Famous 
i pst is a well-stocked, ade 
up-to-date bookstore in your own backyard. _ 
ru; 
Now any book of any publisher is asclose to you as Stix, B 
the nearest mail box. Through this entirely new on, 
feature of Review of Reviews, the full service 
of any bookstore is placed at your dis- Ontle 
posal absolutely without cost to you. 
Read the publishers’ advertisements 0g 
; hie : : iller 
in this issue of Review of Reviews. 
Use the coupon on the opposite page Matthe 
—list the books you want—and mail NE 
it to the store nearest you as shown Apple 1 
in this directory. Upon request, any _ 
of these dealers—members of the Univer 
American Booksellers’ Association i. 
. . . . ‘ara 
—will include lists of new books in 
the package with your first purchase E.P.S 
and will put your name on their GH. 
mailing list to receive announce- 7 
f 
ments of the best books as they are — 
published. Goodm 
I 
M.E. I 
here You Can Buy Book : 
re You Can Buy Books . 
ALABAMA edward 1 en GEORGIA sere poor tte Bae MASSACHUSETTS MICHIGAN ‘colaee 
Birmingham ward 1. Williams Atlanta err & Stationery Co. pe 
Studio Book Shop Santa Barbara Miller's Book Store The Book Shop arg sd for sae oe Girls Slater Book Shop i 
ARKANSAS Osborne's Book Store Margaret Waite’s Book Shop Terre Haute H. R. Burgess & Company George Wahr Christo 
Little Rock COLORADO IDAHO — W. A be ia og a Cammus Beatle Cr 
Allsopp-Chapple Bk. Sta. Co. Colorado Springs Boise IOWA Halle ook Shop we aac arr one Moores 
Texarkana Edith Farnsworth’s Book Shop Ayres Book Shop Jordan, Marsh & Co. Birmingham 
Presbyterian Com. of Pub. Their Bookshop ILLINOIS sie nisiie e Se E. Lauriat Co. LaBelle Book Store The Bo 
ittle, Brown & Co. Detroit 
ARIZONA Daniels & Pe ea Co. Bloomington Burlington Northeastern Univ. Book Store Crowley Milner Co. 
Tucson Kendrick Bellamy Co. W. B. — & Co. E. C. Gnahn Old Corner Book Store Harry E. Davis L. Bam 
Hesser Hunter's Bookstore The A. T. Lewis Co. ; aign Des Moines Personal Bookshop J. L. Hudson Co. ho = 
CALIFORNIA U. of I. Pi oo tore Hyman's Book Store Schoenhof's Macauley Bros. pe 
hersfield CONNECTICUT Gu Dorothy Tuttle’s Bookstore Matthew F. Sheehan Co. John V. Sheehan & Co. 
a Bridge cP Younker Bros., Inc Smith & McCance Flint W.R.I 
The Book Shop 3 add American Baptist Pub. Soc. se ae R. H. White Co. 
Sette D. M. Read Co. Argus Bookshop Wares i <a M. E. Carlton Co. Ree 
< Farmington W. P. Blessing James Black Dry 's Co. ss . Grand Rapid: 
Sether-Gate oe Farmington Book Shop The Book Shelf _—* bay > 1 Raymer’s Book Store j Th 
Brentano's rookline ¢ Pri 
Fresno Book Shop — Carson Pirie Scott & Co. —— Wm. D. Paine : Hollond 
Hollywood Country Bookshop Independence Fris Book Store 
oll ywoo Geo. M. Chandler ee reaurs Cambridge Gardne 
Hollywood Book Store Hartford TF Clakann Case’s Book Store Pe 3 Lansing | 
Pat Hunt's Bookstore Brown, Thompson & Co. Community Book Store Lawrence Dunster House Bookshop Michigan mp red Ricice, Inc. res 
Satyr Book Shor Edwin V. Mitchell Doubleday, Doran Lawrence Bont Neak Sunesed Goopelarine Ser. Wagenvoord & Co. raver 
Long Beach Witkower & Co. Marshall Field Book Dept Topeks Aa hie ‘Skew a 
es ge 2 as Edward P. patron ree = —— Ralph F. ye Adams Bookstore D. Daniels Co. sd 
‘ North Side Book  : Fitchb 
oo Regeneron Bookshop = as ed Sealbentan cme — Book & Stationery Grove Street Book Shop David I icchaoy sity 
: pee fe Clement V. Ritter i N 
Dawson's Book Shop Norwich Cc. re Tanner & Co. noha 
Fowler Bros., Inc. Cranston Co. — tee Cross Book Shop a New M 
gg og Store Stamford G. Broes Van Dort Co. KENTUCKY : Lowell Glass Bl “a Strongs 
sai a 7am Stamford Bookstore, Inc. Walden Book Shop Lexington G. C. Prince & Son, Inc, ¥ gen bt n 
0. , 
H.C. Cra Co. op seed gt aia asain i a H. S, Hutchinson & Co L. $. Donaldson Co. Village 
Pale Springs — Boyd's Bookshop : Decatur Louisville . S. Hutc L . Seniaese ‘Sephanice 
Desert Inn Studio ee mama a nae saan W. K. Stewart Co. iipeaki a ‘Ll cad Powers Mercantile 9 - 
Palo Alto DELAWARE __ Evanston . Mabel Ulrich's Book & Print REC 
> Book Shop — Wilmington nantes Goleshory paren, Rilgimen toe Shop as 
tan: Universit utler’s i ew ns - Fas 
eos Greenwood Bookshop ar ee F. F. Hansell & Bro., Led. canine Book Dept. The Golden Rule Box of 
z Peoria Siler’s, Inc. : Plymouth Sc. Paul k & Stationery Co 
Herbert F. Brown DISTRICT OF P. A. Bergner & Co. : —_ Pilgrim Book & Art Shop Mabel Ulrich’s Book & Print Frederii 
A. C. Vromaa, Inc. COLUMBIA Block & Kuhl Co. oiiin — Cone Shop Irving | 
. __, Saramento Washington Spring field : The Book Shop 
Levinson’s Book Store William Ballantyne & Sons Con Beodiers MAINE Spring field MISSOURI Carltor 
San Diego Brentano's ae ae The H. R. Huntting Co. Columbia 
Hutton’s Book Store S. Kann Sons Co. py Waukegan Frank Pi guste Johnson's Bookstore Missouri Store Co. leaks 
University Bookstore Pearlman’s Bookshop + Alka J. Frank Pierce Library Book House Kansas Cy Miss A 
San Francisco The Playhouse Shops INDIANA ‘ingham’ Bang Meekins, Packard & Wheat American Baptist Pub. Soc. Carroll 
City of Paris Mastupen S Ledesp Bloomington es Waltham T. O. Cramer Fiction 
Paul Elder & Co, FLORIDA Indiana Univ. Book Store — Portland A. T. Ball Fred Harvey, Union Station on Fr 
The Emporium Miomi Eoousville Loring, Short & Harmoa Wellesle Methodist Book Concern ichar¢ 
Gelber, Lilienthal, Inc sams ‘ y Prichard, Logan & Co. Junior | 
John G. Howell Burdines Smith & Butterfield MARYLAND Hathaway House Bookshop Bennett Sch Me ider George 
Presbyterian Bookstore Central Book ee ealiesnts Gary Debitiiens ws Prete Eateotlt — 
A. M. Robertson ribe of K, Inc. The Children’s Book Sho ilton Ratcliffe-Gra! irksvi ger 
Raphael Weill Co. Owl Bookshop” Indianapolis Hochschild, Kohn & Co? Worcester The Book Exchange Ross’ E 
San Jose St. Petersburg Meridian Bookshop Norman, Remington Co. Davis & Banister St. Joseph 
Curtis Lindsay Frigate Book Shop W. K. Stewart Co. I. & M. Ottenheimer Denholm & McKay Mannschreck's Book Store 
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as the Nearest Mail Box 


St. Louis 
Doubleday, Doran (2 Stores) 
Eden Publishing House 
Famous & Barr Co. 

Fred Harvey—Union Station 
Harvey Miner Book Co. 
Presbyterian Bookstore 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Washington Univ. Book Store 
Weld’s, Inc. 

Webster Grove 


Doubleday, Doran Bookshop 
NEBRASKA 


Lincoln 
Lincola Book Store 
Miller & Paine 

Omaha 


Matthews Book Store 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord 
Apple Tree Bookshop 
Religious Book Shop 
Durham 
University Bookstore 
East Wakefield 
Paradise Enow 
Hanover 
E. P. Storrs 
Keene 
G. H. Tilden & Co. 
Laconia 
Maher’s Book Store 
Manchester 
Goodman's Bookstore 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
M. E. Blatt Co. 
Doubleday , Doran Bookshop 


Belmar 
Edgar S. Werner & Co. 
Elizabeth 
The Book Shop 
Englewood 
Robert Livingston 
Freehold 
Christopher House Bookshop 
Moorestown 
Moorestown Book Shop 
Morristewn 
The Bookshop 
Newark 
L. Bamberger & Co. 
The Book Shop 
Carteret Book Shop 
New Brunswick 
W. R. Reed 
Plainfield 
Plainfield Book Shop 
Princeton 
The Princeton Univ. Store 
Summit 
Gardner P. Eastman 
Trenton 
Traver’s Book Store 
Upper Montclair 
Emily McDevitt Bookshop 
Westfield 
The Book Shop 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
New Mexico Bookshop 
Strongs Bookstore 
Santa Fe 
Villagra Book Shop 


NEW YORK 
Albany 
R. F. Clapp 
Alfred 
Box of Books 


Auburn 
Frederick G. Allen 
Irving S. Colwell 


Batavia 


Carlton M. Sleght 


Brooklyn 

Abraham & re 
Miss Adam's Book Shop 
Carroll Book Shop 
Fiction Libraries 
Jack Frankfort 

ichard Hurst 
Junior League Book Shop 
George Kleinteich 

set's 

Rodgers Book Store 
Ross’ Book Store 


Buffalo NORTH CAROLINA 
J. N. Adams & Co. 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 


Durham 
Wn. Hengerer Co. The Booklover’s Shop 


Otto Ulbrich Co. Greensboro 
Canandaigua Wills Book & Stationery Co. 
Frank A. DeGraff Shelby 
Cooperstown T. W. Ebeltoft 
Augur’s Corner Bookstore Southern Pines 
Elmira The Sandhills Book Shop 
C. A. & E.N. Derby Winston-Salem 
Hudson Watkins’ Book Store 
Wm. H. Ziesenitz 
Ithaca NORTH DAKOTA 


Cornell Co-operative Society 
The Corner Bookstore 
Kéngston 
Forsyth & Davis, Inc. 
Little Falls 

B. E. Chapman 

New York City 
Ball & Wilde, Inc. 
Beaucaire Book & Gift Shop 


Fargo 
Northern School Supply Co. 


OHIO 


Akron 
The M. O'Neil Co. 
Robinson's Book Store 


Bender's Bookstore Canton 
Brentano's (4 Stores) The Book Shop 
Channel Bookshop The News Exchange 
Columbia Univ. Bookstore Cincinnati 


Doubleday, Doran (12 Stores) 
Drama Book Shop 

Dutton's, Inc. 

Friedman's 


Baptist Book Rooms 

The Bookshelf 

The James Book Store Co. 
Stewart-Kidd 








Look uP the store nearest to your home 
on this convenient list—arranged geo- 
graphically—and fill in the coupon. 


Norte: Street addresses are not neces- 
sary except in New York City, Chicago, 
and Boston. In these cities consult tele- 
phone directory for street and number. 








Cleveland 
The Burrows Brothers Co. 
Doubleday, Doran 
Halle Bros. 
Korner & Wood Co. 
Richard Laukhuff 
Schroeder's 

Columbus 
F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 
Long's College Book Store 
McClelland & Co. 
The Newbook Library Co. 


Gotham Book Mart 
Gramercy Book Shop 
Alfred Hafner 

The Hidden Book Shop 
Himcbaugh & Browne 
Lennox Hill Book Shop 
Liveright Bookshop 
Harry F. Marks 
Modern Fiction Library 
Osborne Book Shop 
Post Box Booksho 
Presbyterian Board of Publ. 
The Putnam Bookstore 


; Dayton 
a mo — - Elder & Johnston Co. 
Schulte’s Book Store Pettibone-McLean Co. 
Charles Scribner's Sons Rike-Kumler Co. 
Seiffer’s Bookstore Mansfield 


A. G. Seiler Spencer Black 
The Sherwood Co. e Chas. Ritter Co. 
Stern Brothers 


Thoms & Eron, Inc. The Book —— 
John Wanamaker po . 
B. Westerman _ Oberlin 
M. J. Whaley, Inc. A. G. Comings & Son 
Spring field 
Oneonta 
Moore’s Corner Bookstore The Bookshop 
Geo. Reynolds & Sons ee Toledo 
Ponbdasis Nachtrieb & Company 
ougbreepsie Ww. 
Vassar Co-operative Bookshop Campus Book a 
Rochest 
Scrantom’s Pr, Youngstown 


Clarence W. Smith Random Book Shop 


Rye 
Rye Book & Gift Shop, Inc. OKLAHOMA 
Scarsdale — oma 
Scarsdale Bookshop soi e Xo. 
Sientted : Stillwater 
College Book Store Whittenberg Book Shop 
Tulsa 
wap oe ene Tulsa Book Shop 
The ra Bookstall 
Mundy’s Bookshop 
Syracuse Univ. Book Store OREGON 
Utica , Eugene 
The Bookshop Cresseys 
Grant's Book Store Port 
White Plains J. K. Gill Co. 
The Book Shop 
Parker's Book Shop PENNSYLVANIA 
Woodstock Ardmore 
The News Shop Twickenham Book Shop 


Beaver Falls 
Reeder’s Book Store 


Bryn Mawr 
Bryn Mawr Co-operative Society 
Clearfield 
Kurtz Stationery Store 
Coatesville 
G. N. Speakman & Sons 
Steinfield & Brother 
Erie 
Boston Store 
Erie Bookstore 
Hanover 
J. W. Fisher &-Co. 
Harrisburg 
The Book Shop 
Pomeroy, Inc. 
Haverford 
E. S. McCauley & Co. 
Kittanning 
J. B. Kennerdell 
Lancaster 
Barr Bookshop 
L. B. Herr & Son 
Ream’s 
Lebanon 
Bollman's Bookstore 


Meadow Brook 
Three Ways Bookshop 
Oil City 
Ormston’s Book Store 
Philadelphia 
American Baptist Pub. Soc. 
Wm. M. Bains Co. 
The Book Nook Library 
C. Philip Boyer 
Brentano's 
Gimbel Bros. 
J. P. Horn & Co. 
Houston Club Book Store 
Geo. W. Jacobs Co. 
Presbyterian Board of Publ. 
Peter Reilly 
Thomas C. Smith, Jr. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
John Wanamaker 
Pittsburgh 
Priscilla Guthrie's Book Shops 
Jos. Horne & Co. 
Jones Book Store 
Kaufmann’s Dept. Stores, Inc. 
Methodist Book Concern 
University Book Store 
J. R. Weldin & Co. 
Scranton 
Reisman’s 
Wilkes-Barre 
Olcott & Hunt 
Pomeroy’s Inc. Book Dept. 
York 
H. C. Barnhart 
The Book Shop 
The Regal Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket 

The Little Acorn Bookshop 
Providence 

E. G. Billings 

Callender, McAuslan & Troup 

The R. L, James Book Co. 

Preston & Rounds Co. 

The Shepard Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
Legerton & Co. Inc. 
Columbia 
The State Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls 
Sioux Falls Book and Stationery 


Co. 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
T. H. Payne & Co. 
Knoxville 
The Bookshop 


Memphis 
. Goldsmith & Sons Co 
ree Musketeers Co. 

Nashville 

Baptist Sunday School Board 

Lamar & Whitmore 

R. M. Mills 

Presbyterian Bookstore 

Stokes & Stockell 


TEXAS 
Austin 
Gammels Book Store 
Texas Book Store 


Dallas 
Lamar & Whitmore 
Fort Worth 
The Schermerhorn Company 
Houston 
Lamar Book Store 
Teolin Pillot Co. 
Lubbock 
Roadrunner Book Shop 
San Antonio 
Powers Bookstore, Inc. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Deseret Book Co. 
University Bookstore 


VERMONT 
Bennington 
The Bennington Bookshop 
Burlington 
The Everyday Bookshop 
Univ. of Vermont Store. 
Rutland 
Geo. E. Chalmers Co., Inc. 
The Tuttle Company 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg 
Student Book Shop 
Richmond 
Hunter & Co. 
Lamar & Whitmore 
Roanoke 
Caldwell-Sites Co. 


WASHINGTON 


Pullman 
Student's Book Corp. 

Seattle 
Bon Marche 
Frederick & Nelsoa 
Harry C. Hartman 
Lowman & Hanford Co 
Rhodes Dept Store 
University BookStore 

‘pokane 


5; 
Joho W. Graham & Co, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston 
Ashton & Major 
Coyle & Richardson, Inc. 
Clarksburg 
James & Law Co. 
Huntington 
Cox & Campbell 
Lewishurg 
Mason Bell 


WISCONSIN 
Beloit 
The Home Bookshop 
Eau Claire 
Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co 
Madison 
Browe Book Shop 
Hawthorne Boox Shop 
Moseley Book Co. 
University Cooperative Co, 
Milwaukee 
Frances McLeod Book Stall 
Morehouse Pub. Co. 
Racine 


S. H. White Bookstore 
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“The economics of our own times 





“Full of profound and cutting com- 
ments upon the reshaping of the mod- 
ern’ world”—Lewis Gannett. 








“He looks upon the machine age as an 
instrument for human _ happiness.”— 
Harry Hansen, in the N. Y. World. 








from the human angle.”—Isabel Pat- 
erson, in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 














THE PASSING OF NORMALCY 


By CHARLES W. WOOD 


Here is a Book That America 
Has Literally Been Waiting For 


You know the story of American Industry and Mass 
Production, Big Business and National Distribution. 
You know also that strange things are happening to 
American life—homes breaking up, churches losing in- 
fluence, a younger generation going pretty wild. Here 
for the first time is a book that shows how Industry and 
Business are responsible for changing manners and 
morals—and tells what we must do about it. 


The Passing of Normalcy grew out of an investigation of 
the effect of chain stores not only on business but on life. 
In addition to chain stores, mass production and the 
machine, it is about the motor car, radio and movie, about 
marriage and morals, sex and sin. 


The Passing of Normalcy. is a book for every Business 
Man—and for his wife, his son and his daughter. It is 
also a book for the Clergyman, the Educator and the 
Statesman. It is a Business Book—and a Human Book 
—the most human business book ever written. $3.00 


At leading bookshops or direct from publisher 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Dept. R. 


Please send me The Passing of Normalcy and 
(0 Within ten days I will either remit $ 


CO) Enclosed find $ O Send C. O. D. 








Modern 


Business Books 


MILLIONS IN MERGERS 
By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


With an introduction by C. M. 
CHEsTER, President of General 
Foods Corporation 


“Appearing in an age when liter- 
ally hundreds of corporations 
are planning or consummating 
mergers with hundreds of other 
corporations, Mr. Toulmin’s 
book on the subject of mergers 
could not be more timely. The 
material contained in it, mainly 
because of the manner in which 
it is presented, should prove of 
interest not only to students of 
the present merger trend—if 
such students there be—but to 
business executives in general. 
Even those whose participation 
in affairs industrial and financial 
is confined to an examination of 
the day-to-day fluctuations of 
their favorite stocks and bonds 
—and their number is legion— 
can find something of value to 
themselves in these pages.—Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript. $3.50. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
AND PROFITS 
By Donald A. Laird 


Executives who are intent on 
piling up profits are giving more 
and more of their personal at- 
tention to developing the eff- 
ciency of their manpower. They 
are letting psychology teach 
them how to get the most loyal- 
ty, co-operation and perform- 
ance out of every man working 
under them. 

The executive will find in this 
book ways of strengthening his 
control—ways of lifting his 
workers out of the “one-armed” 
class. It teaches him how to 
deal with all classes of men— 
from the humblest to the highest. 


One idea in this book cost an 
executive $4,679 and solved a 
problem which saved his firm 


over $55,000 a year thereafter. 
$3.50 
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“They Snickese 


d When 


I Got Up To Speak” 


—But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


‘ey banquet hall was crowded. Sudden- 
ly I heard the chairman’s voice say— 
“We will now have a few words from Mr. 
Byron Munn.” It came like a flash of 
lightning! He was unexpectedly calling on 
me for a speech! No time to beg off—no 
chance to wriggle out of it! 

As I started to get up, I heard a titter 
run around the table. 

“Watch him make a fool of himself,” 
I overheard someone whisper. ‘‘He’s so 
bashful he’s afraid of his own voice.” 

“He'll die on his feet!” 


When I finished, there was an instant of dead 
silence! And then it came—a furious, deafening wave 
of applause rolling up from one hundred pairs of 
hands—spontaneous, excited, thrilling! Somebody 
pushed forward and grabbed my hand. Others 
followed—and everybody started talking all at 
once. 

“*Great work, Byron old man! I didn’t know you 
had it in you!” 

““You sure swept them off their feet! 
wonder!” 


Was Once a ‘‘Human Clam”’ 


After it was all over, Jack Hartray fell into step 
beside me as I left the hall. ‘“‘Gee, that was a great 
speech!”’ he said enthusiastically. ‘‘ You certainly 

raised yourself about 100% in 


You’re a 





came another whisper. 
“This is going to be 
funnier than ‘ Abie’s Irish 
Rose’!”’ 

I knew they were laugh- lodge 
ing at me and expecting 
me to make myself ridic- 
ulous, but I only grinned 
inside. I stood squarely 
on my two feet and 
started in! 


“But When 
I Commenced to 
Speak’’— 
Almost from the first 
word, the smiles of doubt 


and derision faded from 
their faces. They were 


toasts 


speeches 


sonality 


situation 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or 


How to address board meetings 
How to propose and respond to 


How to make a political speech 
How to tell entertaining stories 
How to make after-dinner 


How to converse interestingly 
How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 
How to enlarge your vocabulary and 
How to overcome stagefright 
How to develop self-confidence 
How to acquire a winning per- 


How to be the master of any 


the eyes of every person in 
that place to-night . . . And 
yet they used to call you ‘a 
human clam’—and the quietest 
man in the office!”’ 

It was true, too. All my 
life I had been handicapped 
with a shy, timid and retiring 
nature. I was so self-conscious 
that it almost Aurt. With 
only a limited education, I 
never could express my ideas 
in a coherent, forceful way. 
As a result I saw dozens of 
men with less ability pass me 
by into positions of social and 
business prominence simply 
because they were good talkers 
knew how to create the 
right impression. It was 
maddening! 


A Lucky 
Accident 


At last I began to despair 
of getting anywhere — when 








incredulous—amazed! 

Instantly the atmosphere became so tense 
that you could have heard a pin drop! 
No snickers nor sneers now—nothing but 
breathless attention from every one of those 
hundred listeners! My voice, clear as a 
bell—strong, forceful, unfaltering—rang out 
through the banquet hall as I hammered 
home each point of my message with telling 
Strokes that held them spellbound! I let 
myself go—soaring to a smashing finale 
that almost brought them to their feet! 


I accidentally ran across a 
little book entitled, How to Work Wonders with 
Words. And I want to say right here that that 
little book actually helped me change the course of 
my whole life. 


Between its covers I discovered certain facts 
and secrets I had never dreamed of. Difficulties 
were swept away as I found a simple way to over- 
come timidity, stage-fright and self-consciousness— 
and how to win advancement, popularity and 
success. I don’t mean to say that there was any 
“magic” or “‘mystery”’ about it, because I went 
at the thing systematically in the privacy of my 
own home, simply applying 20 minutes each day. 
And the results were certainly worth it! 


Today I hold the sort of position that I had always 
envied. My salary has been increased! I am not 
only in constant demand as a speaker in public 
but I am asked to more social affairs than I have 
time to attend. To sum it all up, I am meeting 
worth-while people, earning more than I ever 
dared expect and enjoying life to the fullest possible 
degree! And furthermore, the sheer power of con- 
vincing speech has been the big secret of my 
success! 

oe 

The experience of Byron Munn is typical. Not 
only men who have made millions, but thousands 
of others have found success after learning the 
secrets of powerful, effective speech. Being able 
to say the right thing in the right way at the right 
time has perhaps been responsible for more brilliant 
success than any other one thing under the sun! 
And the secret behind it all is so simple that it is 
astonishing! 


Get This Amazing Book FREE ! 
Right now, we offer to send you absolutely free 
acopy of How to Work Wonders with Words. This 
remarkable little book will show you how to develop 
the priceless “hidden knack” of effective speech 
that has brought success, social position, power 
and wealth to so many. It will open your eyes to 
a new realization 
Now of what life holds 
instorefor 
men who master 
the secrets of Effec- 
tive Speech. See 
for yourself! There 
is no obligation. 
You can obtain 
your copy free by 
just sending the 
coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1043 Chicago, Il. 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1043 | 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me FREE, without obligation, 
my copy of your inspiring booklet How to Work 
Wonders with Words and full imformation re- 
garding your Course in Effective Speaking. 


Dam mm me ee ee 
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THE WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY SEARCHES THE WORLD FOR MATERIALS AND FASHIONS THEM INTO THE EQUIPMENT OF A NATION-WIDE TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








That time and distance 
may be subject to your voice 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


TuE Bell Telephone System shapes the stuff of the 
earth to your communication needs. It delves into 
the forces and methods that enable you to project 
your voice where you wish. It searches the world 
for the materials needed to put its discoveries at 
your command, and fashions them into the con- 
nected parts of a nation-wide system. It has dotted 
the nation with exchanges, and joined them and the 
connecting companies with the wires and cables 
which enable you to talk with anyone, anywhere. 
ach of the 24 operating companies of the Bell 
System is attuned to the needs of its area. 
Each is local to the people it serves and 
backed by national resources in research, 


methods and manufacture. Each has the services 
of the staff of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, which is continually developing 
improvements in telephone operation. Each has 
the advantage of the specialized production of the 
Western Electric Company. This production em- 
bodies the results achieved by the scientific staff 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, one of the 
great industrial research institutions of the world. 
Your telephone company is in a position to 
offer you the service which you have today because 
the Bell System is organized to meet your 
growing communication needs with increas- 

ing satisfaction and economy. 
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On Fesruary 3 there was transmit- 
ted from Washington the news that 
front the William Howard Taft had resigned as 
Benek Chief Justice of the United States and 
that President Hoover had immedi- 
ately sent to the Senate, for confirmation, his appoint- 
ment of Charles Evans Hughes to fill the vacancy. 
For several years Mr. Taft had been bearing up 
bravely under an increasing burden of impaired 
health. The labors and responsibilities of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Bench do not grow lighter as the 
nation’s life grows more complex, and as the questions 
that are appealed to the highest tribunal become’ not 
only more numerous but also more varied, novel, and 
significant. Mr. Taft and Mr. Hughes would seem to 
have been destined from their early manhood to head 
the American judiciary. It is obvious that the lives of 
men are to a great extent determined by their concep- 
tions and ideals. This applies to their personality and 
character, and also in general to their occupations. It 
does not follow that the ambition to hold a particular 
office, if intense enough, is bound to bring the specific 
reward. But when a young man of marked talent 
chooses a particular vocation or profession through 
love of it, and devotes himself honorably and with all 
necessary sacrifice to its pursuit, he is likely in a coun- 
try of free opportunity to go far and to climb high 
along the path of his early visions. The fact that 
William Howard Taft ended his public career as Chief 
Justice exemplifies this evident truth. When he ac- 
cepted the appointment in 1921 he had definitely 
reached the goal of his highest aspirations. Also, he 
had attained that goal with the hearty approval! of his 
own legal profession and with the gratification of the 
entire country. 





Mr. Taft’s 
Retirement 


ALTHOUGH HIS success in life was 
due to his own efforts and merits, 
William Howard Taft’s beginnings 


A Notable 
American 
Family 
tinguished lawyer and judge, of New England origin 
but resident in Cincinnati, Ohio. Hon. Alphonso Taft 


‘Ohe Progress é the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


was one of the original Republicans who sat in the 
convention that nominated Abraham Lincoln. He was 
Secretary of War toward the end of President Grant’s 
administration and Attorney-General in the same 
Cabinet. The Taft family has long been identified 
with the best interests of one of the most. cultured, 
beautiful, and prosperous of American cities. The eld- 
est son of Alphonso Taft had remained in Cincinnati 
as publisher of a newspaper, patron of music and art, 
and typical good citizen until his death on the last day 
of 1929. The Chief Justice had gone to Cincinnati as 
the present year opened to attend the funeral of this 
elder brother, Charles P. Taft. Surviving brothers, be- 
sides the Chief Justice, were Henry W. Taft, eminent 
at the New York Bar and a man of wide intellectual 
tastes and public interests, and Horace D. Taft, head 
of a famous New England school that he founded and 
a leader of marked influence in the field of education. 
Members of the Taft family in successive generations 





were fortunate. His father was a dis-. 
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“THE NATION WILL ALWAYS caps YOUR SERVICES” 
By Berryman, in the Evening Star, Washington 
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have attended Yale University; and William Howard 
Taft graduated at New Haven in the class of 1878. His 
rise at the bar to a place on the local bench in Cincin- 
nati was rapid, and in 1890 he found himself occupy- 
ing the envied position of Solicitor General. At Wash- 
ington he became the close friend of the new Civil 
Service Commissioner, Theodore Roosevelt. 


It Is A NOTABLE CIRCUMSTANCE that 
his resignation from the Supreme 
Bench was upon the fortieth anniver- 
sary of his appointment as Solicitor 
General. Leaving college at the age of twenty-one, 
Mr. Taft had studied law at Cincinnati and had begun 
practice in 1880. During the ensuing ten years he was 
gaining recognition as a young man whose industrious 
habits and scholarly bent were exceptional. He filled 


Service 
in the 
Philip pines 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Eleventh Chief Justice of the 
United States. 


Born at Glens Falls, N. Y., sixty- 
seven years ago, the son of a Bap- 
tist clergyman. Educated at Col- 
gate and Brown universities and at 
the Columbia Law School. Profes- 
sor of law at Cornell University, 
1891. Special counsel for the Legis- 
lature in gas and insurance investi- 

ations, 1905. Elected Governor of 

ew York, 1906 and 1908. Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, 1910, resign- 
ing to accept a nomination for the 
Presidency in 1916. Secretary of 
State in the cabinets of Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge, 1921-25. 
Judge of the Court of International 

Justice’ at The Hague, 1929. 


posts in the legal business of the city. But his were 
rare and shining talents; and his easy mastery of 
issues and problems made his fellow-citizens realize 
that he was too generously endowed for a local or an 
obscure career. He had been a judge of the Superior 
Court of Cincinnati for three years when he took his 
place at Washington as a law officer of the. govern- 
ment. Two years later, at the age of thirty-five, he 
was appointed a United States Circuit Judge, serving 
with Judge Lurton on the new Sixth Circuit, and 
retaining his residence at Cincinnati where also he 
found time to act as a professor in the law school. His 
judicial service was interrupted in 1900; when, after the 
Spanish War, President McKinley drafted him to go 
out to the Philippines as President of the United States 
Philippine Commission. With the organization of the 
insular government Mr. Taft was made the first Gov- 
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WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


Tenth Chief Justice of the 
United States. 


Born at Cincinnati seventy-two 
years -. the son of President 
Grant’s Attorney-General. Educated 
at Yale and the Cincinnati Law 
School. Assistant prosecuting at- 
torney of Hamilton County, Ohio, 
1881. Judge of the Superior Court, 
Cincinnati, 1887. Solicitor General 
of the United States, 1890. United 
States Circuit Judge, 1892. Dean 
of the law department of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, 1896. First 
civil governor of the Philippines, 
1901. Secretary of War in the cab- 
inet of President Roosevelt, 1904. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1918. Professor of law at 
Yale, 19138. Chief Justice of the 











United States, 1921-1930. 


ernor-General of the Philippines, and his period of ad- 
ministration at Manila lasted from 1900 to 1904. This 
experience in colonial government was coincident with 
a wide expansion of the power and influence of the 
United States; and William Howard Taft became at 
once a world figure, in close association with Theodore 
Roosevelt and Elihu Root. Meanwhile, at Rome, he 
had shown diplomatic skill and wisdom in the adjust- 
ment of the difficult problem of church lands in the 
Philippines, by negotiation with the Vatican. 


In 1904 Jupce Tart was recalled 
from the Philippines by President 
Roosevelt in order to enter the Cabi- 
net as Secretary of War. He con- 
tinued in that post until his resignation in 1908, when 
nominated for the Presidency. His importance in the 


Taft in the 
Roosevelt 
Cabinet 


Cabinet was as a counsellor in relation to general poli- 
cies, rather than as a departmental executive. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt relied greatly upon the legal knowledge 
of Mr. Root and Mr. Taft, and even more upon their 
judgment as statesmen, at a time when all sorts of 
questions of domestic and foreign policy were pending. 
Mr. Taft represented the Administration in delicate 
matters at Panama, at Havana, and elsewhere, while 
holding his position as a cabinet officer. It was for his 
judicial-mindedness rather than his administrative 
energy that he was held to these tasks from the year 
1900 to 1908. He himself felt that these things were 
interrupting what he regarded as his normal vocation 
—that of a federal judge. One or two openings oc- 
curred on the Supreme Bench, and Mr. Taft would 
gladly have accepted an appointment to fill such a 
vacancy. But there were always tasks in the Roose- 
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velt administration for which he was in demand, and he 
yielded his own preference. He was a pillar of strength 
during those years that called for first-class men. 


A DECISIVE TURNING POINT came in 
1908. He himself, on his own behalf 
f ai the and on that of his associates in the 
Presidency Roosevelt administration, had tried 
to persuade Mr. Root to be a recipient candidate for 
the Presidency. But after arduous and brilliant ser- 
vice at Washington, Mr. Root had returned to private 
life; and he firmly refused to have anything to do 
with a political program that was planned by his 
friends. Against Mr. Taft’s urgent appeal that he 
preferred a place on the Bench, and did not wish to run 
for the Presidency, he was chosen as the most repre- 
sentative and available of all possible candidates, and 
he was elected in 1908. It is no part of our purpose in 
these paragraphs to review the experiences of Mr. 
Taft in any one of his public positions during the half 
century from his admission to the bar to his retirement 
from the Supreme Bench. Let us hope that no “jazz” 
biographer will intervene to misinterpret a great 
career. Of various political issues, the tariff question 
had most to do with the split in the Republican ranks 
that resulted in the Progressive movement, and that 
made Democratic victory certain in 1912. The Payne- 
Aldrich tariff was not what Mr. Taft would have pre- 
ferred; but he did not see how he could well veto it 
under existing conditions. He became convinced, un- 
doubtedly, that it was a good measure—at least as 
good as could be had at the time, and he praised it. 


Drafted 


March, 1930 


advancing tariff rates all along the line, it may have 
been doubly successful, from the standpoint of future 
Republican harmony. If Mr. Taft had vetoed the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, it is not likely that he would have 
failed of reélection in 1912. But the Republican party 
in Roosevelt’s last year had promised a prompt tariff 
revision in case of success at the polls, and Mr. Taft 
called a special session to meet these promises, against 
urgent Congressional advice to the contrary. 


As PresipEnT, Mr. Tart had perhaps 
Out of been too scrupulous in observing con- 
Place stitutional amenities. He had never 
been an extremely high protectionist, 

but he thought it his duty in the White House not to 
put pressure upon a coordinate branch of the govern- 
ment. The rift in the party grew apace, and the Presi- 
dent seemed to find himself on the side of the breach 
to which he did not naturally belong. His own tariff 
policy would have been represented by a line some- 
where between the high Republican Payne bill of 1909 
and the Democratic Underwood bill of four years 
later. It would have fallen to his lot to smooth out 
the troubles with Mexico if he had been reélected, and 
he was singularly qualified for that business. His 
would have been the task of upholding the American 
policy of neutrality in the Great War. His second 
term would not have expired until March 4, 1917. He 
was a “natural-born” liberal, of the Ohio valley and 
the Middle West, who had somehow been forced into 
an uncongenial position. In a factional political war 
he was wholly out of his element. He was defeated 
politically, but at once restored 


A Liberal 





THECIRCUM- 
STANCES OF THE 
TARIFF session of 
1913 were in 
many ways repeated in the tariff 
session of 1929. The main dif- 
ference lay in the fact that there 
were supporting votes enough in 
the Senate to carry the Payne 
bill to a successful vote under 
Senator Aldrich’s masterful lead- 
ership, in spite of the refusal of 
a number of Western progressive 
senators to vote with the major- 
ity. In 1929, by way of con- 
trast, Senator Smoot was unable 
to secure enough Republican 
votes to pass the modified Haw- 
ley bill, as against the coalition 
of Western progressive Republi- 
cans with the almost solid Demo- 
cratic minority. Mr. Taft’s spe- 
cial tariff session was successful 
and therefore disastrous. Mr. 
Hoover’s special session was un- 
successful in its efforts to enact 
revision of the tariff. In its 
primary object, that of farm 
legislation, the Hoover special 4, 1 
session was constructive. In the 
fact that it failed to enact a bill 


Tariffs, 
Sections, 
Parties 





© Harris & Ewing 
ON THE DAY THEY BOTH WERE PRESIDENT 
- ag Roosevelt retired to private life at noon on March 








909, as Mr. Taft took the oath of office. This 
photograph was made at the White House, as they 
left for Mr. Taft’s inauguration. Two days later the 
new President issued his call for Congress to meet in 
special session, to revise the tariff. 


personally to the approving re- 
gard of his countrymen. 


IN THE SPHERE 
of politics it is 
. useless to tell 

Election people that they 

of 1916 mustconfine 
themselves to what has been or 
what is and must never be so 
foolish as to think or to tell 
what might have been. It is 
quite impossible to avoid won- 
dering what would have hap- 
pened to the United States if the 
Republicans had not split in 
1912 and if Mr. Taft had been 
accorded a second term. It is 
even more futile to forbid stu- 
dents of our public policies to 
speculate upon what might have 
happened if the Republican vot- 
ers of California, in 1916, had 
not been so curiously confused 
and misled. Regulars and Pro- 
gressives had elsewhere closed 
the broken Republican ranks 
and had found agreement in the 
candidacy of Mr. Hughes. He 
was declared the victor on elec- 
tion night, President Wilson 


Mr. Hughes 
in the 
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acknowledging his own defeat. But 
when, after a day or two, the last 
precincts sent in their returns, it was 
found that California—while giving 
hundreds of thousands of superfluous 
votes to the Republican candidate for 
the United States Senate—had allowed 
the Republican electoral ticket to be 
defeated. A misunderstanding for 
which the Presidential candidates 
were not responsible had made Wood- 
row Wilson rather than Charles Evans 
Hughes the arbiter of American for- 
eign policy during the fateful period 
of the World War. 





Mr. Hucues has al- 


A Rising i 

é‘ ways been especially 
Scholar and 5 4.ntifed with the af- 
Statesman 


fairs of his own state 
of New York, although for thirty-five aan 
years his reputation has been nation- ‘© Paul Thompson 
wide. He is five years younger than 
Mr. Taft, and he completed his col- 
lege course at Brown University at 
the age of nineteen in 1881. He studied law at 
Columbia University, New York, and was admitted 
to the Bar in 1884. For almost ten years there- 
after he devoted himself to further studies in the sci- 
ence, philosophy, history, and practice of the law with 
a thoroughness that was rewarded by the fullest recog- 
nition in legal circles. During this period he was a 
professor of law for two or three years at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and at the end of it he was advising legislative 
committees on the reform of public-utility laws and 
insurance laws, and was taking his place in the fore- 
front of men at the Bar whose legal learning and intel- 
lectual power made them public assets. He was 
elected Governor on these grounds of high merit in 
1906 and again in 1908. In this position he contended 
for great reforms. He gave the state its system of 
regulation over what are known as “public-utility” 
corporations. He waged a war against race-track gam- 
bling under circumstances requiring great tenacity and 
courage. To break down the boss system that was 
controlling the political organizations of both parties, 
he led the movement for a modified form of primary 
elections, and was victor against great odds. 






HE WAS IN THE THICK of these activi- 


Pd ties, as the militant leader of the po- 
es litical forces of reform in New York 
Bench 

in 1910 State, when a vacancy occurred on the 


United States Supreme Bench. Presi- 
dent Taft offered it to Charles Evans Hughes. Among 
Republican politicians there were those who had 
thought that the brilliant Governor of New York 
State might be brought forward as a Presidential can- 
didate by the powerful elements in the party that were 
opposed to a second term for Mr. Taft. The friends 
of Governor Hughes, on their part, knowing that Chief 
Justice Fuller must soon retire, believed that Mr. 
Hughes would in a very short time be promoted to the 
highest place. Doubtless there were sufficient reasons 




























TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Mr. Hughes was Governor, and Mr. Taft as President had come to New York to speak on 
Lincoln’s Birthday. It was Mr. Taft’s first year in the White House. 


for that supposition. It was the sudden translation of 
Governor Hughes from the stormy politics of New 
York State to the serene heights of the Court at Wash- 
ington that brought Theodore Roosevelt back, unex- 
pectedly and unwillingly, into the political arena that 
he had abandoned when he went for a year’s travel in 
Africa and Europe following his Presidential period. 
Meanwhile everyone admitted that Mr. Hughes, who 
seemed to be needed in politics, was ideally fitted to 
help the highest tribunal expedite its work. All the 
lawyers of the country pronounced him the particular 
ornament of the Bench. 


BuT HIS VETERAN ASSOCIATES in that 


ye! hen mee august group, when Chief Justice 
ake Fuller retired, did not think that pro- 


motion should be accorded to the new- 
est and youngest of the Justices. If a Chief Justice 
was to be appointed from the Bench itself, rather than 
from the outside, they thought the distinction should 
be conferred upon one of the older members. As 
Solicitor-General, Mr. Taft had himself practised be- 
for the Supreme Court, and he held the members in 
just respect. He cared for their sentiments and their 
traditions as a tribunal. President Lincoln had once 
written to a rising young statesman in words some- 
what as follows: “Take no offense because I passed 
you by. You are already well placed in office, are 
young, and have great prospects. I gave the place in 
question to Mr. Blank, who is worthy of it as you well 
know, because he is old, and for him it is ‘now or 
never!” Thoughts of this kind were doubtless in 
President Taft’s mind. He knew that Justice Hughes 
was young and vastly capable. And so he promoted 
Justice White of Louisiana—an admirable appoint- 
ment from every aspect, revealing Mr. Taft’s freedom 
from party or sectional prejudice. It was a singular 
fact that Mr. Taft himself should in 1921 have suc- 
ceeded Edward D. White, who had served on the 
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Bench for twenty-seven years, during the last eleven 
of which he was Chief Justice. 


For srx YEARS, from 1910 to 1916, Mr. 
Hughes contributed from his great 
stores of vigor and energy to the work 
of the Supreme Court. What he ac- 
complished is well known to Bench and Bar through- 
out the country. In 1916 the regular Republicans and 
the “Bull Moose” Progressives held their national con- 
ventions simultaneously at Chicago. The Great War 
in Europe had been going on for two years, and we 
were a neutral nation engaged in reproaching the bel- 
ligerents on both sides for their disregard of our mari- 
time rights. Our dealings with Mexico had taken the 
form of two successive military invasions of that coun- 
try. Republicans and Progressives alike were opposed 
to certain of the policies of the Administration. The 
Progressives wished to nominate Roosevelt again, and 
many of the Republican leaders were ready to accept 
that solution, with the understanding that Mr. Root 
would be drafted to head the State Department. But 
after several days of negotiation it was clear that this 
plan was not going to be adopted. There had been a 
quiet but influential movement in favor of calling Mr. 
Hughes from the Bench to lead a reunited party at a 
time when the European situation was of overshadow- 
ing consequence. Not to dwell upon details, we may 
merely cite the outstanding facts. The Republicans 
nominated Mr. Hughes; and Mr. Roosevelt and the 
Progressives gave him their support. 


Nominated 
for the 
Presidency 


ACCEPTING THE NOMINATION, Mr. 
Hughes immediately retired from the 
Bench. Mr. Roosevelt had taken the 
lead during the previous two years in 
demanding the radical expansion of our army and 
navy, because of world conditions. Unquestionably 
Mr. Hughes favored the Roosevélt position. There 
are times when a country drifts into war through its 
weakness; and there are times when a country keeps 
out of war through the vigor of its preparedness for 
the defense of its rights. But for topsy-turvyness in 
California, Mr. Hughes would have been inaugurated 
as President of the United States on March 4, 1917. 
Many “ifs” and conjectures are involved in the contro- 
versial. politics of that period. The views of Mr. 
Hughes would have influenced Congress during the 
regular winter session of 1916-17, if he had been 
elected. Mr. Wilson’s campaign was conducted on the 
slogan that “he has kept us out of war.” Whether or 
not Mr. Hughes, if elected, would actually have kept 
us out of war is another of those speculative questions 
that anyone may ask and may answer according to his 
own lights. For Mr. Hughes there ensued a brief but 
welcome period for the practice of the law, after ten 
years of work as Governor and Federal judge. The 
Republicans were planning to nominate Mr. Roosevelt 
in 1920, as a mark of full confidence and reconcilia- 
tion; but on January 6, 1919, death ended the career 
of that strenuous leader. Mr. Hughes did not wish to 
be a candidate, and the convention—deadlocked be- 
tween General Wood and Governor Lowden—compro- 
mised upon Senator Harding. 


Some 
Historical 
Conjectures 
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WHATEVER MISTAKES might have been 
Outlook made in the selection of a Cabinet, 
: President Harding showed sound judg- 
in 1921 Ws 
ment when at once he called upon 
Mr. Hughes to serve as Secretary of State and named 
Mr. Hoover to head the Department of Commerce, 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Root had advised the ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaty that President Wilson brought 
home from Paris, with certain reservations that could 
not have found serious objection in foreign quarters, 
But President Wilson would not consent to any reser- 
vations whatsoever; and the United States made a 
separate peace with Germany and did not enter the 
League of Nations. Already Mr. Wilson had changed 
his views about preparedness. He had advised Con- 
gress that the United States ought to build a larger 
navy than that of any other country. This view was 
accepted and was leading to a costly and dangerous 
period of competition in shipbuilding. The Japanese 
were enlarging their navy greatly and the English were 
building far beyond their means, financed by money 
borrowed from the United States Government. The 
Anglo-Japanese treaty placed us at a disadvantage in 
the Pacific. Under its egis, there were acquisitive 
policies menacing the integrity of China that: were far 
from satisfactory to the United States. The Anglo- 
French Entente had added nothing to our prestige in 
the Atlantic. Meanwhile our war expenditure had 
been on so vast a scale (most of it in directions bene- 
ficial to the Allies rather than to ourselves) that it 
seemed, relatively, a small matter to pay for a post- 
war fleet of dreadnoughts. But it was plain that when 
we had settled down to peace-time economies such a 
fleet would become a heavy burden. We were already 
making headway, in our navy-yards of wartime equip- 
ment, with a series of powerful ships. 


The Foreign 


IT WAS UNDER THESE CIRCUMSTANCES 
that Secretary Hughes promptly per- 
suaded President Harding to issue a 
call for an international conference 
upon naval limitation and upon the adjustment of con- 
ditions in the Pacific. The invitation was extended to 
leading maritime powers early in the first year of the 
Administration, and the conference took up its discus- 
sions at Washington late in 1921. As head of the 
American delegation, Mr. Hughes was prepared at the 
very opening of the conference to lay all his cards on 
the table. He proposed naval parity with Great 
Britain and a ratio with Japan that would give to that 
empire three-fifths of the strength of either of the two 


Calling 
the Naval 
Conference 


larger navies. The ratios were accepted as regards . 


battleships, although the conference adjourned with- 
out having reached agreements to prevent competition 
in smaller vessels. One treaty ended the naval alliance 
between Great Britain and Japan and another pro- 
vided for the protection of China against aggression. 
Immense advantages to the countries on both sides of 
the Pacific Ocean have accrued from the conference 
that Mr. Hughes organized and over which he pre- 
sided. Good understandings with Japan were at once 
restored and have been fully maintained. The Wash- 
ington Conference was one of a series of successes in 
the years of Mr. Hughes as Secretary of State. 












The Progress 


THE PRESENT NAVAL CONFERENCE at 

Our London is a sequel, consistently fol- 
Policies lowing and further advancing the re- 
Advanced sults achieved in 1922. It was the 
determining step to have ended the competition in 
battleships and to have declared the principle of 
Anglo-American parity. It has already saved our 
treasury large sums. In 1927 a conference called by 
Mr. Coolidge endeavored to reach agreement with 
Great Britain and Japan to end competition in build- 
ing cruisers. The failure of that Geneva conference 
was merely temporary. It was clear enough that the 
British were seeking to preserve traditional prestige 
rather than to maintain sea power for sheer domina- 
tion. President Hoover and Premier MacDonald 
overcame misunderstandings. The London conference 
therefore bids 
fair to accom- 
plish valuable 
results. The 
American posi- 
tion at London 
supports and 
further applies 
the principle 
that -BaA 
Hughes laid 
down on the 
opening day of 
the Washington 
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World Court for International Justice at the Hague. 
He spent several months of the year 1929 in arduous 
work as a judge of that tribunal. Regardless of per- 
sonal sacrifice, Mr. Hughes accepted this appointment 
not merely as another mark of honor to be added to 
those of a distinguished career, but rather as an oppor- 
tunity to show in the most practical way his belief in 
the value of permanent tribunals for the adjustment of 
international differences. 


No ONE HAS EVER been named for our 


FE " Kins own Supreme Court more opportunely 
poe C we or more fitly. It is commonly said 
18% Our’ that we have entered upon a new era 


in economic and social life, involving political and 
governmental problems which, if not novel in princi- 
ple, are at least 
calling for un- 
unprecedented 
applications. It 
is not enough 
for the judiciary 
to interpret 
these new issues 
in the light of 
former deci- 
sions. Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall 
had a_ concep- 
tion of the 











conference. It is 
mere justice, 
also, to recall the fact that the Dawes Plan grew defi- 
nitely out of suggestions made by Mr. Hughes as 
Secretary of State. His part behind the scenes in that 
movement for breaking the deadlock in the matter of 
reparations was not afterwards proclaimed on the 
house-tops ; but it was essential from beginning to end. 
With a series of marked accomplishments in the De- 
partment of State under Presidents Harding and Coo- 
lidge, Mr. Hughes obtained a well-earned release and 
returned in 1925 to his leading position at the Bar, 
Mr. Kellogg, who had been serving as Ambassador at 
London, becoming his successor. 


EvEN WHEN IN PRIVATE LIFE Mr. 

A Member Hughes has yielded graciously to 
of tee many calls for public service. He was 
World Court unwilling to enter the Hoover Cabi- 
net, but he joined Mr. Root in recommending Mr. 
Stimson for Secretary of State. He had previously 
accepted appointment as head of our delegation at the 
Havana Conference of the Pan-American republics. 
His work in that conference on behalf of the settle- 
ment of differences by arbitration added another chap- 
ter to his reputation as the foremost living statesman 
in the advancement of practical measures for peace 
and harmony. Under his leadership, the Western 
Hemisphere has set examples for the governments of 
Europe. It was in recognition of the place Mr. 
Hughes had earned in the advancement of interna- 
tional law, and the substitution of judicial methods for 
a menacing diplomacy supported by arms, that he was 
persuaded to accept a position on the Bench of the 


A PROPOSED BUILDING FOR THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


American Gov- 
ernment as the 
organ of a living and growing nation. Chief Jus- 
tice Taney had a different conception, and he 
interpreted the Constitution in accordance with his 
belief that the Federal Government was one of 
strict limitations, the rights of the citizen being 
derived essentially from the sovereignty of his par- 
ticular State. Chief Justice Chase—having as Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of the Treasury held that the nation, 
in the very nature of the case, might in a war-emer- 
gency ignore the letter of the Constitution in order to 
preserve its substance—made decisions on the Bench 
in support of the policies that the Administration and 
Congress had adopted as war measures. Chief Justice 
White, facing the great facts of economic change, ap- 
plied the “rule of reason” to the adjustment of anti- 
trust issues. The Supreme Court has ahead of it vari- 
ous questions to settle which must needs require a 
sympathetic belief in human progress. To meet such 
questions, it must be generally agreed that Mr. Hoover 
could have made no wiser choice for Chief Justice 
than Charles Evans Hughes. The foregoing remarks 
have been written in full knowledge of the statements 
made in the Senate by Mr. Norris, Mr. Borah, Mr. 
Blease, and other senators who voted in the negative 
when the Hughes appointment was confirmed on Feb- 
ruary 13 by a vote of 52 to 26. When the appointment 
was first announced to an applauding country, no one 
in the Senate meant to object. But as Will Rogers ex- 
plained it, arguing breeds opposition. The United 
States Senate would not today be found agreeing upon 
any man or any subject. Every Senator well knows 
the fitness of the new Chief Justice. 




















































Tue New York TELEPHONE Company 














uae recently obtained a decision in a Fed- 
6 ee eral court to the effect that it was 











justified in earning as much as 7 per 
cent. upon a total valuation that the court approved. 
This was followed by announcement of new rates to 
take effect February 1. The increase was substantial, 
and affected all users. Governor Roosevelt took the 
lead in stirring up an intense opposition, echoed by the 
mayors and authorities of cities throughout the state. 
The Public Service Commission was called upon to 
declare a new rate schedule in time to prevent the 
company’s rates from going into effect. Action was 
taken accordingly, and the company’s advances were 
cut down by 20 per cent. The facts will be better un- 
derstood if it is explained that the ordinary rate for a 
residence telephone in New York City had been $4 
per month; that this was increased to $4.50 by the 
company, and reduced to $4.40 by the commission. 
The New York City authorities, however, are demand- 
ing further reductions on the ground that the com- 
pany’s investments in its business had been greatly 
overvalued. These are questions of fact. 










































































TWENTY OR THIRTY YEARS ago it was 
commonly asserted that a monopoly 
was a menace to the public welfare. 
It was found in experience, however, that competition 
in certain forms of service, such as telephones, not only 
gave poor results but cost the public more than a uni- 
fied service. We were then faced with an alternative 
that caused much dispute. On the one hand 

there was a demand for public ownership 
and operation. On the other hand 
there was demand for private own- 
ership with public supervision. As 
matters stand, public ownership 
is not in favor. European 
countries which have made 
the telegraph and telephone 
governmental monopolies are 
rendering services that do 
not compare advantageously 
with those of private com- 
panies in the United States. 
Pending questions with us, 
therefore, today have to do 
with the nature and extent of 
publfc regulation. Railroads, light 
and power companies, local transit 
services, and other forms of virtu- 
ally non-competitive busi- 
ness are brought increasingly 
under public regulation, with 
attempts to fix prices .and 
conditions. Such bodies are 
active and alert. 





Regulated 
Monopolies 


























































































































at 11 o’clock London time. 


























MEANWHILE CERTAIN CHANGES have 
come about that are affecting public 
opinion. Telephone companies, like 
railroads, are no longer in the hands of a few so-called 
“captains of industry.” They are owned by hundreds 
of thousands of shareholders, many of whom are em- 
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A VOICE HEARD ROUND THE WORLD 


King George opened the sessions of the Naval Conference at 
London on January 21, and the world’s wireless systems made 
extraordinary—and_ successful—effort to broadcast his speech. 
New Yorkers rose at 6 a.m. to listen, for the King’s speech was 
Californians sat up until 3 o’clock 
the night before. 
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ployees of the companies. Stability rather than large 
earnings is the object of the management of thése com- 
panies. It is not expensive to create and operate a 
small telephone exchange in a rural neighborhood. 
But the telephone service in New York City, amaz- 
ingly efficient as it is, involves stupendous investments. 
Whether or not increase of rates is justified, therefore, 
becomes a question of fact to be determined calmly 
upon its merits. The agitation led by Governor Roose- 
velt, whose ringing appeals were in the nature of a 
begging of the question in advance, led to the prompt 
resignation of Chairman Prendergast. This capable 
official neither affirmed nor denied the propriety of the 
advanced rates. He merely held that the functions 
of the Public Service Commission were quasi-judicial, 
as well as executive. He regarded the regulatory 
power of the state as ample to meet the situation after 
its merits had been duly ascertained. The war cries 
of Governor Roosevelt, Mayor Walker, and other hold- 
ers of elective office were not in keeping with the meth- 
ods that Chairman Prendergast believed to be appro- 
priate under the circumstances. 


Nopopy CARES TO HAVE his bills raised 


Conf cOrOR, by a telephone company or an electric 
Subject to light company. At one time the New 
the Courts . 


York politicians of both parties col- 
lected campaign funds from such corporations, in re- 
turn for legislative protection. But this was a good 
many years ago; and the politicians are no longer un- 
der the restraints once imposed upon them by their 
subsidized bosses. If there is a tendency on 
the one side for monopolies to charge too 
much, there is a distinct tendency on 
the other side to confiscate the 
property of shareholders in rail- 
roads and other corporations, by 
the enactment of arbitrary laws 
and by the high-handedness 
of regulatory commissions. 
In these contentions the 
appeal to the courts is inevi- 
table; and the Supreme 
Court of the United States 
becomes the ultimate arbiter. 
In New York City another 
situation of extraordinary in- 
terest and importance is that of 
the five-cent rate charged by the 
subways for a very expensive and 
costly passenger service. An insistence 
upon confiscatory rates 
must, of course, in the end 
bankrupt the private com- 
panies and bring about per- 
force the municipal owner- 
ship and operation of transit 
lines. But there is reason 
enough to believe that our existing municipal govern- 
ments are wholly incapable of an efficient conduct of 
such undertakings. Democracies, when led by dema- 
gogues, think it patriotic to dispossess the rich and 
prosperous. The remedy lies in converting the “have- 
nots” into thrifty and hopeful “haves.” 
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SPOKESMEN OF THE FIVE GREAT POWERS AT THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


In this group there is one delegate from each country, with an extra one present from France. From left to right they are: 


Dino Grandi, Italian 


Minister of Foreign Affairs; Reijiro Wakatsuki, former Premier of Japan; Henry L. Stimson, American Secretary of State; Andre Tardieu, Premier 
of France; Aristide Briand, French Foreign Minister; and J. Ramsey MacDonald, Prime Minister of Great Britain. With the exception of Briand, 
these are the men who spoke for their countries at the opening session of the conference, following the address of King George. 


SoME YEARS AGO there was a tremen- 
Rai dous pressure at Washington for the 
ailroads ; > , 
Worth? continuance of war-time railroad 
: operation, by the out-and-out pur- 
chase—for perhaps twenty billion dollars—of the en- 
tire railroad system of the United States. But the 
sheer fanaticism of the leaders of that movement over- 
reached itself in its hostility to the claims of the own- 
ers of railway property; and the agitation gradually 
lost its immediate influence. Associated with that 
movement, as an initial step Congress had actually 
provided a plan for so-called “railroad valuation.” 
This was set on foot under the direction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. After a good many 
years this valuation work has cost scores of millions 
of dollars. It is entirely obsolete and it is wholly 
worthless; first, because its principles and methods 
were unsound, and, second, because its basic, pre-war 
date recalls economic conditions that are now ir- 


What Are 


_Televant. While originally intended to provide a set 


of figures preliminary to government purchase of the 
roads this valuation scheme was afterwards consid- 
ered useful in the application of a new theory of rate- 
making. Whereas the view of regulation was at one 
time negative, that is, to prevent abuses, the later view 
is positive—that is to say, to deprive railroads of some 
of the reasonable benefits of foresight and good man- 
agement. In the O’Fallon case, the Supreme Court 
rebuked the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
ordered it to base rates upon a fair present valuation. 


This is a very small road, and the courts are by no 


means through with the litigation that will follow in 
the cases of the important railway systems. Present- 
day railway managers are public servants, in the large 


sense. They wish to do fairly well by their share- 
holders, but are under no temptation to overcharge 
their patrons who are at the same time in increasing 
numbers the owners of railway securities. The Su- 
preme Court today seeks to do justice without favor ; 
and Mr. Hughes brings to it full comprehension of 
these economic questions in all their bearings. 


Tariffs PRESIDENT Hoover, who tackles main 

; situations with prodigious energy, will 

- Affecting have completed the first year of his 
Pricts term on March 4. He allowed him- 

self a few days of vacation in the middle of February, 
fishing off the Florida reefs. He left the Senate still 
dealing one by one with items in the tariff bill, and 
wobbling through them with emotions well exhausted. 
The industries of the country, having waited so long, 
have begun to lose faith in the efficacy of the particu- 
lar tariff changes they had desired and lobbied for, and 
are now trying to work out their own salvation. Some 
of the farm organizations have come to the. conclusion 
that agriculture might be better off under the existing 
tariff of 1922 than under any such bill as the present 
Congress is likely to enact. After another month 
something definite may have come out of this long 
tariff agitation. The prices of farm staples have 
tended to sag low; but world conditions rather than 
Washington policies are chiefly to be blamed. In help- 
ing farmers to establish‘orderly and scientific market- 
ing methods, the new Farm Board will unquestionably 
have accomplished much of value in the long run. The 
sugar tariff will probably remain where it is. The 
payment of a bounty to home producers would be an 
easy solution, but not a good precedent. With a suffi- 
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BUT ALL HE WANTED WAS THE ROOF FIXED 
By Enright, in the World, New York 


cient bounty we could develop an immense and thriv- 
ing tea-growing industry in South Carolina. With a 
prohibitive tariff or a bounty of a dollar a pound on 
crude rubber Mr. Edison could give the farmers an 
immense new resource in certain weeds. The sugar- 
growers of Cuba are having a much harder time than 
those of the United States or Porto Rico. We should 
like to see them all flourishing; but sugar is a world 
commodity that has lately been produced in quan- 
tities too large for the consuming market. 








OTHER PEOPLE BESIDES Professor Irv- 


er ing Fisher are beginning to study with 
pes some anxiety the tendencies that 


would make it appear that the gold 
supply of the world is not keeping up with the require- 
ments of a stable and adequate monetary system. In 
an address in New York last month, Mr. Ogden L. 
Mills, Under-Secretary of the Treasury, reviewed the 
extraordinary economic changes of the past decade. 
The speech as a whole was highly optimistic. Reac- 
tions following’ the War had exhibited themselves in 
1920 and 1921 with the economic fortunes of the 
world at very low ebb. “It was almost universally 
true,” said Mr. Mills, “that industry and production 
were stagnant; unemployment existed on a hitherto 
unknown scale; trade was lifeless; the budgets of the 
principal countries were unbalanced; unsecured cur- 
rencies fluctuated widely and gave rise to all manner 
of almost insurmountable difficulties, affecting curren- 
cies and exchange.” Conditions then and now were 
illustrated by Mr. Mills with many striking facts and 
figures. Domestic and foreign commerce of all coun- 
tries has gone forward at a great pace. Mr. Mills gave 
a list of more than thirty countries whose inflated 
paper currencies had one after another been reformed, 
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with full reéstablishment of the gold standard. This 
is excellent as far as it has gone. But it has been lead- 
ing to reliance upon accumulated gold reserves to such 
an extent that it may well begin to show some effect 
upon commodity prices. The price of silver, for ex- 
ample, has never been so low, although this is due in 
large part to business paralysis in the internal trade of 
China, and in some measure to the gradual abandon- 
ment of the silver standard in India. 

















AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION more than 







ee and once in times past has been attribu- 
ein table to the fact that it took more 






bushels of wheat or more pounds of 
cotton to pay off mortgages or other indebtedness be- 
cause of declining price levels. Wheat, cotton, sugar, 
coffee, petroleum, silver, and various other commodi- 
ties are selling below their normal values. There has 
indeed, in many directions, been evidence of over- 
production. But the wheat farmer or the sugar 
grower is put under strain to produce more when 
prices are very low, because he has to sell increasing 
quantities to get money enough to meet his obliga- 
tions. It is true that everything was unbalanced by 
the War, and that there is no such thing as perfect 
equilibrium at any time. But the question of money 
standards and prices deserves a more general and thor- 
ough study than financial authorities have been in- 
clined to admit. The collapse of speculation in the 
stock market has, for the present at least, made sev- 
eral million dollars available at reduced interest rates 
for use in the promotion of manufacturing and com- 
merce, the extension of transportation and public util- 
ity services and the resumption of building activities 
especially in the larger cities. The automobile indus- 
try is proceeding carefully, but is more optimistic than 
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‘THE WRECK IN CHICAGO 
Out of gas; but is that all that’s wrong? 
By Orr, in the Tribune ©, Chicago 
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at the opening of the year. The radio companies are 
selling accumulated supplies at reduced rates, but 
these and the film companies will soon find themselves 
adapting supply to demand in a country where the 
languishing of demand will prove a very transient 
phenomenon. The agricultural problem remains the 
most difficult for legislators and economists, and reme- 
dies of a magical kind are not to be expected. Upon 
the whole, the business year 1930 promises to be a 
sober-minded but not a desperate one. 


CHICAGO IS A HIGHLY prosperous City, 
with a much smaller per capita 
municipal indebtedness than various 
other places that have grown fast and 
have invested generously in public improvements. 
This being the case, readers everywhere in the world 
have been mystified by reports of an empty treasury, 
schools about to close for lack of fuel, official salaries 
in arrears, and a situation suggestive of the municipal 
poverty of Vienna after the dismemberment of the 
Austrian Empire. It is true that Chicago has been 
temporarily embarrassed for want of ready cash, al- 
though entirely solvent. Taxes on real-estate yield 
most of the local revenue; and there has been litiga- 
tion over inequality and political favoritism in the 
matter of assessments. The collection of taxes has 
been long delayed, pending re-assessment of business 
property in the heart of the city. All of our large 
American cities, at one time or another, present sharp 
contrasts between the badness of municipal govern- 
ment and the genuineness of social and economic prog- 
ress. All sorts of local governments compete with one 


Chicago 
“Slightly 
Embarrassed” 


‘another at Chicago in raising and spending money. 


There are county taxes, sanitary district taxes, school 
taxes, municipal corporation taxes, and so on. The 
surprising thing is to find the spirit of Chicago so little 
oppressed or disheartened by the badness of its politi- 
cal organization and the low character of ruling politi- 
cal groups. In our department of Finance the reader 
will find further information regarding the technical 
situation that has compelled Chicago to seek tempor- 
ary loans. Also we are publishing in this number sev- 
eral pages of pictures illustrating the magnificent de- 
velopment of Chicago, especially in public and private 
buildings. This “bad” Chicago is in fact a splendid 
town. 


THE GREAT Mass of Chicago’s citizens 
are honest and well-meaning; desire 
to support the best advantages for 
their children; are taught by the 
newspapers to believe in scientific public-health man- 
agement; are proud of the parks, the lake front, the 
splendid school system, and the other obvious marks 
of their city’s dignity and advancement. In due time, 
they will acquire the art of local self-government. In 
spite of what some people think and say, our bad city 
governments have been compelled to cater to the ad- 
vancing standards of civilization. Our cities are in- 
comparably better lighted, cleaner, better policed and 
safeguarded, and better ‘provided with wholesome 
recreation than they were fifty years ago. There are 
“gangs” and crime; but neither in Chicago, New York, 
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or Philadelphia are any such conditions nowadays to 
be compared with the disgraceful state of things half 
a century ago. The worst parts of New York and 
Chicago seem like paradise to those older people with 
well-trained habits of investigation who knew these 
cities in the poverty and misery of 1880, when streets 
were ill-paved and dark, tenements were haunts of 
vice and crime, epidemics were prevalent, children 
were shoeless and ragged, and drunkenness was so 
prevalent that these days of home-brew and boot- 
legging seem, in comparison, like triumphs of the 
“white-ribbon movement.” 


THE PRESENT GENERATION, using such 
terms as boot-legging, moon-shining, 
Well speak-easies, blind-pigs, and the like, 
Enforced imagine them to be of recent coinage. 
They were, in fact, quite as much used 
in extensive parts of this country forty years ago as 
they are today. It is just half a century since Kansas, 
followed closely by Iowa, set up its régime of state- 
wide prohibition. Difficulties of enforcement were 
greater then than now, and the various forms of law- 
violation were called by the names familiar today to 
younger people. Iowa, surrounded by Nebraska on 
the west, Illinois on the east, Minnesota on the north 
and Missouri on the south, was trying to demonstrate 
to these neighbors that prohibition worked better than 
local option in country neighborhoods and better than 
high license in cities. Every one of these states had a 
liquor system of its own, none of them operating 
successfully. But William Allen White, who always 
tells the truth regardless of everything, says that pro- 
hibition in Kansas works better now than formerly, 
and that it will be permanent in his state, no matter 
what happens to the Volstead Law. In Minnesota, 
high license restricted the number of saloons but was 
accompanied by a tendency to multiply the numbers 
of boot-leggers who avoided paying a thousand dollars 
p year for a local license fee. Liquor laws even in 
New York were more generally violated forty years 
ago than they are today. The fact that the so-called 
“drys” have such an overwhelming majority in Con- 
gress would indicate a more persistent belief in pro- 
hibition than the intellectual “wets” of New York and 
Boston are able to discover. 


Liquor Laws 
Were Never 


DuRING THE PAST few weeks the 
amount of prohibition talk in the halls 
of Congress, and in other centers of 
discussion, has made many citizens 
think that after ten years of national prohibition the 
system has begun to totter, as in a South-seas earth- 
quake. But, so far as there is any real Washington 
news, the early downfall of prohibition is not indicated. 
The transfer of the bureau dealing with enforcement 
of the law from the Treasury Department to the De- 
partment of Justice is the only definite thing that has 
been happening with the assistance of Congress. At- 
torney-General Mitchell takes a resolute view of law 
enforcement, and greater efficiency seems to be in pros- 
pect. Congressman Fort of New Jersey made a speech 
in February strongly defending the view that the 
domestic consumption of beverages actually made by 
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the users on their own premises was not contrary to 
fedéral law. Upon this point there is dispute, although 
Mr. Fort was not without some grounds for his argu- 
ments. Congressman Beck of Philadelphia, formerly 
Solicitor-General, is an ardent foe of prohibition, which 
is not the case with Mr. Fort. Mr. Beck last month 
took the ground that Congress might repeal the Vol- 
stead Act, leaving the Eighteenth Amendment in the 
Constitution to be enforced by the states in accor- 
dance with their several predilections. His contentions 
were somewhat novel and highly ingenious; but they 
did not impress the simple-minded public as presenting 
the most straightforward way to deal with a serious 
problem. We shall, perhaps, not find the American 
people abandoning prohibition until its opponents are 
agreed upon some clear and constructive sort of alter- 
native. In the long run, the habits and preferences of 
the larger public will be expressed in such regulatory 
laws as survive. Sincere and open-minded study is to 
be encouraged. There is too much “smart” talk on the 
wet side, and too little humor on the other. 


CoNTESTS IN THE STATE Of Illinois for 


sree “if the United States Senate have played 
“Senate no inconspicuous part in the history 


of American politics. The appeal to 
the people had become a well-grounded habit long be- 
fore the days of party primaries and the direct popular 
election of Senators. The Lincoln-Douglas rivalry of 
1858 stands out above the others in the Illinois records, 
but in more recent times there occurred the struggle 
by which Senator Deneen took the place of Senator 
Medill McCormick. Still later, the Senate refused to 
seat Senator-elect Frank L. Smith. An extraordinary 
contest is on foot at the present time. The widow of 
Medill McCormick, who is now a Congressman-at- 
large from Illinois, has been canvassing the state for 
the senatorial nomination. Mr. Deneen enters the 
Republican primaries in quest of another term. In his 
younger days he made his way courageously as a 
prosecuting attorney in Chicago. We are publishing 
in this number an article by William Hard on the 
career of Mrs. McCormick, as she sets sail for another 
voyage in the turbulent waters of Illinois politics. 
Her father, Mark Hanna of Ohio, was national grand- 
marshal of Republican forces in the days of President 
McKinley, and also became a United States Senator. 
Mrs. McCormick has political training, organizing 
skill, and loyalty and courage as préeminent personal 
traits. Also she has business ability and a practical 
knowledge of farming. Mr. Hard in his article gives 
Senator Deneen credit for a fine personal record and 
much ability. He thinks, however, that Mr. Deneen 
in the nature of things has had to be too indulgent 
of certain local politicians in Chicago, who have been 
faithful in their support of his larger career. The ethics 
of situations of this kind used to be discussed peren- 
nially in the case of Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania, 
Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, and many another 
so-called “scholar in politics,” who managed to hold 
the support of the local bosses in their home cities. 
Mr. Hard, as some readers may recall, was an intimate 
friend of the late Senator McCormick, who died in 
Washington several years ago. 
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THERE WERE DAYS in the month of 
February when leading American 
newspapers printed many columns 
about the London Naval Conference 
while the leading English papers of those same days 
gave the conference a few scanty inches on inside 
pages. With a small army of brilliant special corre- 
spondents, and with press associations equipped for 
elaborate cable and radio service, our American papers 
spent great sums each day to tell us how little there 
was to tell. They told it in an interesting way, how- 
ever, and the reader gained much incidental knowledge. 
There were, in fact, no results of any kind to be 
reported. Gradually it became clear that there would 
probably be decisions that would result in making bat- 
tleship programs less expensive. It was probable also 
that cruiser agreements would be made that would 
save England some money, but would not save the 
United States anything. Again, it was probable that 
agreements would be made somewhat restricting the 
uses of submarines. It was expected that France and 
Italy would be brought closer together in their naval 
understandings, and that Japan would find ways to 
save money without losing prestige. Above all, there 
was the constant exhibition of a new spirit of inter- 
national friendliness, a thing far more important than 
technical agreements about tonnage and guns. In our 
article sent from London by Mr. Simonds the pros- 
pects are clearly set forth. He gives us, also, an enter- 
taining description of the London atmosphere and en- 
vironment—so totally different from that of Washing- 
ton. Mr. Simonds finds that the American delegation is 
not dominated by Secretary Stimson, but that it acts _ 
as a unit, with Senators Robinson and Reed and Mr. 
Morrow taking a full part in all plans and decisions. 


Prospects of 
The Naval 
Conference 


Indi READERS WILL FIND many current 
ndia and... . : ° . 
“The Empire” situations chronicled elsewhere in this 

number. In the cartoon department, 
for example, will be found a reflection of Europe’s in- 
terest in the determination of native leaders in India to 
convert their vast country into an independent sov- 
ereignty. Already India is represented in the League 
of Nations, where her position is in no sense subordi- 
nate. The British government had promised to con- 
fer upon India the full status of a “dominion.” Just 
what this means nobody can say. At the opening of 
the naval conference the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain was frank enough to say concerning represen- 
tatives of Canada, Ireland, South Africa, and Australia 
that he was not quite sure whether they were present 
as hosts or as guests. Profound truths are sometimes 
spoken in just such a casual fashion. According to 
present theories, if Ireland is a part of the British 
Empire, then, in view of the equality of the members 
of the so-called “Commonwealth of Nations,” Great 
Britain is also a part of the Irish Empire. 


IF THE THREE MILLION people of India 


phen are to remain a part of the British 
Ch g Empire, in view of their rapidly de- 
anges 


veloping demands for complete au- 
tonomy, they will be justified in claiming that the forty 
million people of Great Britain are also a part of the 















The Progress 


Indian Empire, being fellow-subjects of the worthy 
gentleman whose amplest title is that of “Emperor of 
India.” Whatever the British Empire may or may not 
be today, it is something very different from what it 
was a few years ago. Some years ago (November, 
1914), Egypt was declared a British protectorate. But 
it secured independence in 1922. After the Russo- 
Turkish War the British (in 1878) took over the occu- 
pation of the island of Cyprus from the Turks. In 
November, 1914, the British annexed the island to 
their empire. Last month the people of Cyprus, who 
are Greeks, were demanding the right to attach them- 
selves politically to the Greek Republic. But it was 
declared at London that the island would not be per- 
mitted to change its flag. An article in our present 
number describing the new flags that are flying in the 
world since the Great War, notes the fact that in India 
the anti-British movement has flung its emblem to the 
breezes, in a new world of dissolving empires. 


MEANWHILE THE FUTURE of the 


ismissin 5 Aap . : t 
pe PS Philippines is under serious discussion 

pte in Washington. Among our reasons 
Philippines 


for the big navy, presented at the 
London conference, is the fact of our responsibility for 
the great Philippine archipelago. But, if we are about 
to consent to Philippine independence, this particular 
naval argument loses weight. Navies for imperial pur- 
poses have no justification under present conditions. 
We have no need whatever of a navy to protect the 
Philippines. The British have no more need of a 
navy to protect India than India needs a navy to pro- 
tect Great Britain. Nothing, of course, keeps India 
from having full independence except the inability 
of the India peoples themselves to replace the British 
overlordship with anything else half as valuable for 
their peace and prosperity. One Philippine lobby 
wants independence for reasons of racial pride and 
local politics. Another Philippine lobby opposes inde- 
pendence because it wants the advantages of the 
United States free market for sugar and other prod- 
ucts. Imperialistic coercion is happily losing ground 
at arapid rate. The British fully understand this new 
condition, and are meeting it wisely and fairly. 


Sieie mail THE MOTHER COUNTRY of Spain and 

psc the great republic of Mexico have 
been making more news of late than 
other parts of the Spanish-speaking world. After some 
years of dictatorship, General Primo de Rivera has 
stepped aside at Madrid. Whether General Berenguer 
is to be a dictator in fact, or an ordinary Prime Min- 
ister, is one of those things that circumstances will 
have to decide. Apparently the smiling King Alphonso 
XIII. will for a time run the country himself behind 
the scenes. Primo de Rivera had held on for six 
years and a change was due. With France and Italy 
at loggerheads over naval power in the Mediterranean, 
Spain has not been very happy to be relegated to an 
international position hardly more impressive than 
that of Portugal. But nations must build up their in- 
ternal strength before asserting themselves away from 
home. Undoubtedly Spain will now make decided 
progress, if revolutions and wars can be avoided, and 
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SPAIN’S DICTATOR RETIRES 
After six years in control of the Spanish Government, General Primo de 
Rivera stepped down on January 28. With Rivera in this picture (at 
the left) is the new Premier, General d’Amaso Berenguer, former military 
governor of Morocco. The change is understood to restore the influence 
of King Alfonso. 


‘she will some day, in future international conferences, 


be talking of equality with France and Italy. 


As ror Mexico, what might have been 


Mexico’s : nap 
Menaced % Sttious crisis has been fortunately 

. averted. The new Presideni, Ortiz 
President 


Rubio, was inaugurated with pomp 
and ceremony on February 5. Leaving the scene after 
delivering his address, he was shot, but not fatally, by 
a youth supposed to represent a dangerous plot. His 
escape from death was miraculous. President Rubio 
had been able to say that Mexico’s position at 
home and abroad was improving, and that relations 
with the United States were especially friendly. He 
had recently visited Washington, where he had re- 
ceived official and personal courtesies ; and in view of 
Ambassador Morrow’s absence in London, President 
Hoover had sent a special ambassador to attend the 
inauguration. The naval conference is indeed a thing 
of importance, worthy of our serious attention. But 
far more important to us is the establishment and 
maintenance of good relations with our immediate 
neighbors, Mexico and Canada. A harmonized North 
America could be almost self-sufficient. 
























cA. Record of Current Events 


FROM JANUARY 13 TO FEBRUARY 12, 1930 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


January 13.—President Hoover urges strengthened prohibi- 
tion enforcement in a message to Congress, accompanying the 
preliminary Wickersham board report. 

January 16.—The tenth anniversary of national prohibi- 
tion. . . . The Senate rejects a tariff rise on sugar, 48-38. 

January 18.—Senator Watson of Indiana suggests a na- 
tional referendum on prohibition to the Senate. 

January 20.—Secretary of War Hurley extends prohibition 
to United States military forces throughout the world. 

January 22.—Secretary Mellon urges to a House Committee 
the transfer of prohibition regulation from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of Justice. 

January 24.—President Hoover bans South American par- 
rots indefinitely, to check the spread of “parrot fever.” 

January 29.—Congressman Franklin W. Fort of New 
Jersey resigns as secretary of the Republican National 
Committee. 

February 3.—Chief Justice Taft resigns office due to ill 
health; Charles E. Hughes is nominated to take his place. 

February 5.—The President appoints Major General H. B. 
Crosby police commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
beginning March 21, to curb drinking. 

February 7.—Congressman La Guardia of New York de- 
feats Senator Brookhart of Iowa, dry law champion, in a 
spirited Cleveland, Ohio prohibition debate. 

February 8.—The House votes the transfer of prohibition 
enforcement to the Department of Justice. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


January 15.—Unemployment of two million workers causes 
Communist riots throughout Germany. 

January 26.—Indian Communists riot with the Nationalists 
in Bombay on “Independence Day”—the former demanding 
active anti-British revolt, the latter passive resistance. 

January 28.—Spanish dictator since 1923, Primo De Rivera, 
resigns; the King calls on General Berenguer to form a con- 
stitutional government. 

February 2.—Jugoslavia proudly unveils an extraordinary 
tablet to the assassin Princip, who brought on the World 
War by shooting the Austrian Archduke Ferdinand in 1914. 

February 5.—Ortiz Rubio, just inaugurated Mexican Presi- 
dent, is wounded by an assassin as he returns home... . 
The German Reichsrat ratifies the Young Plan, fascist dele- 
gates from Thuringia and eastern Prussia dissenting. 

February 7.—Vice-President Vianna of Brazil is wounded 
three times by an opponent in a political discussion. 

February 9.—Olaya Herrara, recently Minister at Wash- 
ington, is elected President of Colombia. 

February 10.—Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli succeeds Cardinal 
Gasparri as Papal Secretary of State. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


January 13—The League of Nations Council opens its 
fifty-eighth session at Geneva. 

January 15.—Germany, at The Hague Reparations Con- 
ference, admits Allied freedom of action in case the Reich 
violates the Young Plan. 

January 17.—American delegates to the Naval Conference 
disembark in England. 

January 20.—The revised Young Plan is signed at The 
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Hague by Germany, France, England, and twelve other na- 
tions; it was outlined in June, 1929. 

January 21.—King George opens the Naval Conference, 
Premier MacDonald presiding; England, France, Italy, Japan, 
and the United States participate. 

January 23.—Mexico, wearied by Communist propaganda, 
recalls her minister from Soviet Russia, severing diplomatic 
relations. 

January 30.—The French plan of limiting total global 
tonnage is accepted as a basis for Naval Conference discus- 
sion at London. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES 


January 19.—Sixteen passengers are killed in an airplane 
crash at San Clemente, California. 

January 22.—Ten children are killed by a mail train on 
a grade crossing near Berea, Ohio. 

January 26.—The wrecked airplane of Carl Eielson, flyer 
lost since November 9, is reported found on an island off 
Siberia. 

January 27.—The ex-Kaiser quietly celebrates his seventy- 
first birthday among his family, at Doorn, Holland. 

February 8.—The Pope, in an open newspaper letter, con- 
demns Soviet Russia’s crusade against all organized religions. 


OBITUARY 


January 13.—Peter J. Hamill, New York State Assembly 
leader, 44. 

January 16.—William M. Bennett, four times candidate 
for mayor of New York City, 61. 

January 17.—Rt. Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, Episcopal 
bishop of Southern Virginia, 83. 

January 21.—Mrs. William Jennings Bryan, wife of the 
late statesman, 64. 

January 22.—Stephen T. Mather, ex-head of the National 
Park Service, 62. 

January 23.—-Sir Frank Warner, British textile industrial- 
ist, 67. 

January 24.—Mrs. Rebecca L. Felton, Georgia Senator for 
one day in 1922, 94. 

January 25.—Dr. Harry B. Hutchins, president emeritus 
of University of Michigan, 82. 

January 27.—Baron Shigeto Dewa, Japanese admiral, 75. 
.. . Edward Waldo Emerson, historian and son of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, 85. 

January 28—Major General Harry Taylor, engineer chief 
of the A. E. F., 67. . . . Francis Rawle, ex-president of the 
American Bar Association, 83. 

January 29.—Emmy Destinn, famous Czechoslovak opera 
singer, 52. 

January 30.—Rt. Rev. Charles P. Anderson, presiding 
bishop of the Episcopal Church since November, 1929, 65. 

January 31.—Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, president emeritus of 
Brown University, 70. 

February 6.—Rev. Dr. Vincent Pisek, New’ York clergy- 
man and Czechoslovak leader, 70. 

February 9.—Brigadier General Marion P. Maus, retired 
Indian fighter, 79. 

February 10.—Charles J. Webb, dean of American woolen 
industry, 71. 
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A CHANGE OF BASE AN AUDIENCE WITH THE KING 
The political orator this year will leave his soap-box to mount the America listens in at an early hour to the King’s address opening the Londoni 
wine cask or beer barrel, for or against. Conference. This cartoon was widely reproduced in England. 
By Sykes, in the Evening Post (New York) By Kirby, in the World (New York) 
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RIDING HIM JUST IMAGINE FOR A MOMENT 
The Idaho Senator keeps in the headlines. He supported the Republican If Canada proposed placing 10,000 men armed with rifles and machine guns 
ticket in 1928, but has largely opposed Administration policies ever since. ong the border line of the U. S. A. 









From the Courier-Journal (Louisville, Ky.) From the Daily Star (Montreal, Canada) 
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TWO OF A KIND 
John Bull and the Liberian Jim Crow (a member of the 
Allies in good standing) are busily liquidating German 
private property seized during the World War. 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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ALL QUIET IN TOYLAND 


The Russian teddy bear and Chinese doll kiss and make up 
in their Manchurian nursery. 


From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 





























CRUEL WALL STREET 
They go in fully dressed—but they come out fully stripped! 
From I] ‘420’ (Florence, Italy) 














MUSSOLINI TRIUMPHANT 
The anti-Italian play “Fly, Red Eagle of Tyrol”—running in Berlin— 
has been modified by German officials at Mussolini’s behest. The 
original German reproduction of this cartoon, in colors, shows that it 
is a red feather which is being offered to Mussolini. 


From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 
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AT THE HAGUE REPARATIONS CONFERENCE 
Briand (French foreign minister to the German foreign minister) : 
“Smile, Herr Curtius, smile! We must set a good example to the 
spectators!” 
From Ulk (Berlin) 
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A LUCID INTERVAL 
The naval delegates take counsel on ship limitation, surrounded by their floating leviathans, 
From the Evening Standard (London) 





























MADAME FRANCE: “HEAVENS! THIS TERRIBLE GERMAN WILL THE SOCIALIST VIEW 
SINK ME!” ; Let them confer at London! The working 
French newspapers are greatly disturbed by Germany’s one really efficient little class is still in danger! 
warship—the new “Ersatz Preussen.” From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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THE ALL-INDIA CONGRESS 


John Bull: “What’s going on_here?” 
Gandhi: “It is the awakening East, Sahib!” 


From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 











Dutch, Russian, German, and Italian cartoons here reproduced all 

have the common theme of Britain’s difficulties in India. For ten 

years the Nationalist leader, Mahatma Gandhi, has worked for 

an date aye ee bya . = ager THE GENTLE HINDU ° 

at an -India Congress, Gandhi himself offered the resolution whic . . . : . 

rejected dominion status (which India does not have) and demanded If his ee ws 4 wosietee can always 

independence. Non-céoperation, or passive resistance to British P F ‘ as 
rule, is the weapon of the natives. From Izvestia (Moscow, Russia) 
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JOURNEY’S END THE LION TAMER BESET 


Even an Indian elephant bucks when he is prodded, according John Bull: “Am I boss—or will my Indian lion, Egyptian 
to this unsympathetic German view. crocodile, and Irish terrier tame me?” 


From J] ‘420’ (Florence, Italy) 








From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 








pacity 


By E. B. Winslow for Campbell, Peterson & Co., Inc. 


HE PROSPERITY which these United States 
have enjoyed for some time might be de- 
scribed by a very simple formula. 

In a certain office the bookkeeper owed the stenog- 
rapher two cents. The stenographer owed the office- 
boy two cents. And the office-boy owed the book- 
keeper two cents. One day the bookkeeper finding a 
penny in his pocket passed it to the stenographer dis- 
charging half his indebtedness. The stenographer 
passed it to the office-boy who paid it to the book- 
keeper, who sent it around the circle again. Thus each 
of the three became solvent and the bookkeeper had 
his original capital. 

That’s it, money in active circulation, the small 
money of small people, but lots of them. Static wealth 
means nothing. Factories and goods, stock$ and 


bonds, are not prosperity. Business is exchange of 
52 . 














Farnest Etmo CALKINs 
is known as a charm- 
ing writer. He is also 
known for his under- 
standing of modern ad- 
vertising. His present 
article combines good 
writing with keen insight 
into business in 1930. 





commodities for money, and then spending that money 
for other commodities. You pass up a shine and Tony 
does not get your ten cents. Others do the same and 
Tony cannot buy the radio he has set his heart on. 
The electrical dealer finds radio sales falling off and 
does not buy the car he had planned. The motor car 
distributor sells fewer cars and cuts down on his ex- 


‘penses, little and big. His grocer, butcher, haber- 


dasher feel the difference. This includes whatever 
you sell. And you skip more shines and so it gets 
round to Tony again and begins all over. 

Too much emphasis is placed upon big business— 
lumbering, railroads, steel, banking. These do not 
make prosperity. They merely reflect it. They pros- 
per when the country prospers. And the country pros- 
pers by that daily round of small expenditures of mil- 
lions of families, the grist of groceries, toilet articles, 
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Is the Time to Advertise 






By EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


q Where has prosperity gone? Business is getting on in 
this first quarter of 1930, but it is not getting on fast 
enough. Mr. Calkins points to a cure: Advertising. 


q Even advertising cannot produce prosperity out of 
nothing, like a rabbit out of a magician’s hat. If 
hard times are due to actual physical conditions it is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to stimulate business by 
advertising. But in a purely psychological situation 
advertising means business health. And the present 


dry goods, and clothing they buy. As long as that 
keeps up, everything is normal. But let these house- 
wives begin to pare their daily budgets, substitute a 
boiling piece for the weekly roast, make over little 
Mary’s frock instead of buying a new one, and busi- 
ness begins to fall off. The daily purchases of mil- 
lions of people are conditioned by advertising. The 
breakfast foods, ketchups, toothpastes and galoshes 
that they could do without, and which their grand- 
fathers did without, were introduced by advertising 
and are kept there by advertising—the advertising of 
manufacturers in the magazines, retailers in the news- 
papers, posters and window displays and direct mail 
matter. Cut this advertising 
sharply off and we would 
have a slump beside which 
the stock exchange debacle 
would be a mere incident. 
During the newspaper strike 
in New York department 
stores were deprived of their 
daily advertising announce- 
ments and sales fell off im- 
mediately and alarmingly. 
Reminders to buy are essen- 
tial. Our prosperity depends 
on the state of mind of the 
ultimate consumer, and the 
ultimate consumer is at the 
other end of an advertise- 
ment. 

In so far as the optimism 
of leaders of major indus- 
tries influences that state of 
mind, well and good. If 
Mitchell or Schwab or 
Young say business is funda- 
mentally sound and John 
Jones of Jericho believes 
him, that helps; but John’s 
expenditures, and especially 
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situation, Mr. Calkins holds, is psychological. 


his wife’s marketing and shopping, are affected by 
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EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


various impressions floating vaguely in their minds, 
the permanence of John’s job, the hope of a raise, the 
attitude of instalment collectors, the spirit. of the 
neighbors, the cheerfulness of the butcher and grocer ; 
the temper, in short, of their own little world. It 
must not be forgotten that there are thousands of 
Mrs. Joneses who do not yet know there has been a 
slump in the stock market. 

It is all a matter of belief. This siatement has come 
in for some sharp criticism recently by philosophical 
high-brow publications and disillusioned critics of our 
industrial civilization. We are accused of “kidding 
ourselves”; we are reminded that 
optimism will not change facts. 

But what are the facts? There is 
actually nothing wrong with the ma- 
chine that makes, advertises, dis- 
tributes, and sells goods; nothing 
subtracted from the incomes and 
wages of the masses of people. Noth- 
ing has happened but the squeezing 
of inflated paper values from a lot 
of stocks. Such adverse circum- 
stances as there are existed before 
the slump. Those that have arisen 
since are due entirely to a state of 
mind, hesitation, loss of confidence, 
a disposition to wait and see. 


r IS THAT disposition which 
concerns us. That is what 
makes it preéminently an advertising 
situation. Few realize how impor- 
tant is the state of mind of the aver- 
age man and woman whose daily 
round of necessity buying is the 
foundation of our prosperity. Last 
year’s state of mind, which led to 
such enthusiastic buying and gave 
the average American home such an 
53 
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extraordinary standard of comfort, was a product of 
advertising. It taught us to abandon the thrifty 
technique of older countries and of our own earlier 
days, the belief that “doing without” is a virtue. En- 
thusiastic Republicans give credit to ex-President 
Coolidge for our era of prosperity, but if the average 
citizen spent money as cautiously as Mr. Coolidge 
there wouldn’t have been any era of prosperity. We 


have learned that the money we spend comes back to . 


us; that none of us, whatever our gainful occupation, 
can prosper alone; that if we want others to trade 
with us we must trade with them; that we are all 
members of the greatest codperative institution in the 
world. 

Orange growers in California have taught us to eat 
fifty more oranges a year. What do they do with the 
money they get for them? Spend it for the goods you 
and I make and sell for a living. Would we be bet- 
ter off if the Californians kept their oranges and we 
kept our goods? There would have been no such 
consumption of oranges but for the codperative adver- 
tising of the orange growers. A larger market was 
created out of nothing. If they let up we would slump 
back to our old annual quota of seventeen oranges per 
capita instead of sixty-seven, and the orange growers 
would have less to spend for toothpastes and radios, 
and the toothpaste and radio manufacturers would 
have to retrench a little, and so on around the circuit. 
Business is simply goods and money in circulation. 
When they circulate freely, business is good. When 
there is restraint, caution, hesitation, business slumps. 

This year advertising is more needed, not because 
people have less to spend but because they hesitate 
to spend it. It will be a fine test of advertising. It is 
far more logical to advertise when sales are hard than 
when they are easy. Yet many otherwise logical 
manufacturers curtail advertising at the first sign of a 
business cloud. 


That has not been so 
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Such expenditure is as necessary for keeping up 
buying morale as the more conspicuous efforts of 
national advertisers, and harder to get at—it is con. 
trolled by more units, the retailers of the smaller 
towns and cities, and even of the metropolitan centers, 
who are perhaps not so close to sources of inspiration 
and more exposed to local pessimism. Each may 
think “My advertising is but a small part of the whole, 
I'll play safe, cut down this year, and see how things 
go.” Multiply such doubting Thomases by the num- 
ber of retail storekeepers and you have upon you the 
only .thing which is to be feared at this moment—a 
psychological business depression. 


Fe’ BUSINESS MEN, even those who employ it, 
rate advertising highly enough. When a 
manufacturer has implicit confidence and lives up to it 
the results are sometimes startling. Ivory Soap, East- 
man Kodak, Royal Baking Powder, Campbell’s Soups, 
Uneeda Biscuit, Gillette Safety Razors, Heinz 57 
Varieties, and many other well known names are all 
monuments to continuous and consistent advertising, 
the virtue of which was its continuance. 

That is more important, more necessary than any 
other factor. With all that tempting art, seductive 
copy, modernistic typography, thoroughgoing research, 
new slants that intrigue can lend, the fact remains that 
nothing counts so much as adequate volume and per- 
sistence. A whole industrial civilization has been cre- 
ated by advertising, with an amazing catalogue of 
necessities, comforts, and luxuries that people have 
been taught to buy and make part of their scheme of 
living—this American standard of living you hear so 
much about. And the brisk exchange of these things 
has supplied the means to buy them. Advertising 
has never failed. Much wrongly conceived, mis- 
applied advertising has failed; there has been inex- 
cusable waste in even the most efficient, but as a 

method of distributing 





evident this year as in the 
past. We have evidently 
learned something, but 
we are not yet quite at the 
point of increasing adver- 
tising in proportion to the 
difficulties to be over- 
come. Two hundred and 
forty members of the As- 
sociation of National Ad- 
vertisers, whose advertis- 
ing totalled $186,000,000 
in 1929, plan to spend 
$206,000,000 in 1930, an 
increase of $20,000,000, 
or 11 per cent. But 
$200,000,000 is a small 
part of the billion-and-a- 
half or more which adver- 
tisers spend annually. The 
bulk of that is local—de- 
partment stores, drug 
stores, shoe stores, in 








goods on such a scale that 
all the benefits of mass 
production are possible, 
advertising has not yet 
failed. 

If you seek proof of its 
building power, circum- 
spice, as Christopher 
Wren’s tombstone in St. 
Paul’s Church enjoins— 
“Look about you.” There 
is no greater asset than 
good will. That is what 
the bankers buy when 
merging industries into 
chains and groups, prod- 
ucts with good will cre- 
ated by continuous adver- 
tising, industries built up 
from small beginnings by 
the gentle process of offer- 
ing them enticingly, con- 
vincingly, persistently, a 











every city and village, in 
local newspapers. 


By Marcus, in Forbes 
GO AFTER THE REAL SIGN: SIGN ON THE DOTTED LINE 


growth as slow and sure 
as the growth of a tree. 
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A GOOD RISK 
From a cartoon by 
Herbert Johnson 
in The Saturday 
Evening Post 
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The Welch Grape Juice Company has just been sold 
to a group of capitalists for a good round sum. I can 
remember vividly when it was a small family business 
making communion wine, the plant a single pine build- 
ing adjoining the homestead. The first appropriation 
was. $2500. Grape juice as a drink was an innovation. 
Practically no beverages were advertised then except 
the beer that made Milwaukee famous and regretted. 
Our present-day enormous output of mineral waters, 
ginger ales, and grape juices was born when the Welsh 
family decided to advertise their temperance commu- 
nion wine as a palatable, refreshing drink. 

The Eighteenth Amendment has helped, but ad- 
vertising laid the foundation. It was not a grape juice 
those investors bought. For a fraction of the pur- 
chase price the purchasers could have assembled a 
grape juicery as good as or better than the Welch’s, 
but it would have lacked the essential ingredient, a 
name favorably known wherever thirsts are quenched. 

Wesson Oil was the Cinderella of a corporation trad- 
ing in cotton-seed products seventeen years ago. 
David Wesson had invented a method of refining cot- 
tonseed oil into an appetizing cooking and salad oil. 
The directors smiled tolerantly at a suggestion for 
packaging and advertising it. But when in 1924 the 
Virginia-Carolina Company went into a receivership— 
the subsidiary company selling Wesson Oil was its 
only quick asset because this shortening and salad oil 
possessed the tremendous good will created by adver- 
tising, a fame that flourished in millions of kitchens. 
The subsidiary company was sold for ten million, re- 
capitalized at twenty-four million, and earns a good 
return on that capitalization. The advertising never 
stopped even during the receivership. In seventeen 
years advertising created a buSiness for a product that 





did not even exist until about twenty-five years ago, a 
new kind of food which compelled the housewife to 
abandon lifelong habits in the use of shortening. 

Cyrus Curtis is one who prospers in bad times 
as well as good. During the worst week of the 
post-war deflation period when the Saturday Evening 
Post carried only eight pages of advertising, he put 
fifty thousand dollars into the newspapers to reiterate 
his belief in advertising. The newspapers too were 
empty. He got maximum attention and maximum re- 
sults when the tide turned, as business men do who 
have the courage to cast their advertising bread upon 
the business waters. 


Cc ONGOLEUM Has also profited by the courage 
to advertise when timid business was cur- 
tailing. It was so fortunate as to have its advertising 
agent on its board of directors. A. W. Erickson in- 
sisted on advertising during those lean years after the 
World War when most businesses were in the red, in- 
cluding Congoleum. His eloquence persuaded his fel- 
low directors to sign an iron-clad agreement to spend 
a million dollars and keep on advertising, come what 
would. Congoleum continued in the red, and to that 
loss was added the hundred thousand dollar monthly 
outgo for advertising. 

The directors begged to be let off. But Erickson 
was adamant. He refused to tear up the scrap of 
paper. This was the very occasion for which it had 
been drawn. He knew the pull would be a long one. 
He knew his fellow directors would get cold feet. It is 
easy to continue advertising when the profits roll in. 
It takes courage to advertise in face of constant losses. 
As business picked up Congoleum forged ahead in 
volume and profits, long before its competitors had re- 
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covered from their lethargy. It had enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of large space in magazines empty of rivals. 
For once advertising had been used logically—to 
make sales when sales were hard to make. It made 
the directors rich. That is how Mr. Erickson got the 
money to build and maintain at Tucson, Arizona, the 
finest heliotherapy institution in the world. 

Kelvinator also had an opportunity to learn the 
power of adequate advertising. It had been doing 
business at a loss for eighteen months. Its directors 
could not see the wisdom of increasing or even con- 
tinuing advertising when advertising was not selling 
the goods. Its agents insisted the remedy was more 
advertising, not less, persuaded them to boost their 
appropriation to $450,000 a year, and in six months 
the company was showing a profit. 

Many businesses are underadvertised. There is no 
half-way house. The advertising must be equal to the 
opportunity. Too little is no better than none at all. 
If the persimmons hang ten feet high a nine-foot 
pole is no better than a two-foot pole to get them. 

Two recent instances of great growth of sales follow- 
ing liberal advertising are Lucky Strikes and Lister- 
ine. Lucky Strikes were outselling all other cigarettes. 
The style of advertising employed, paid-for testimo- 
nials, was sharply criticized. The president, George 
W. Hill, defended it, saying that no other style of copy 
had produced so many sales. He should have ex- 
plained that on no other style of copy had he spent 
a million dollars a month. The testimonials had 
little to do with it. It was the volume that sold Lucky 
Strikes. Any reasonable copy backed by such an ap- 
propriation would have done it and avoided adverse 
criticism. It is gratifying to note that Mr. Hill has 
yielded to criticism and changed the style of his copy. 

The story of Listerine is similar. A product in no 
wise superior to many others has been built up into 
an astounding success by Mr. Lambert’s belief in ad- 
vertising. The unthinking credit halitosis with the 
growth, but halitosis was an incident. The idea 
merely gave Mr. Lambert courage to spend more on 
Listerine than had ever been spent on a similar prod- 
uct. Here again it was the volume. There are num- 
bers of products with arguments as good as or better 
than Listerine which could duplicate or exceed these 
returns had their owners Mr. Lambert’s faith. 


HE TIME HAS COME to use advertising as it 

was intended to be used, to stimulate busi- 
ness. Never has there been a time for a cleaner test. 
There are no adverse factors except the mental hazard 
of last year’s stock slump in men’s minds. The ob- 
stacle is psychological, not physical. 

We are in a position to learn whether we can control 
prosperity. When your car loses momentum on a hill 
you give it more gas. Business has lost some of its 
momentum. The remedy is more gas—more advertis- 
ing. Last year’s volume moved an enormous total of 
goods, but this year more is needed. The increase 
should be a hundred or two hundred million, whatever 
the grade demands. But instead of talking about it in 
big round numbers, let every manufacturer and every 
retailer consider his own plans closely and ask ‘himself 
whether he is planning to spend enough to bring this 


year’s sales up to last year’s or above them, 

How many of those captains of industry who sat in 
on President Hoover’s council went home from that 
meeting and increased their own advertising appropri- 


ation? There is report of one whose service was not | 


confined to mere attendance. Clarence Mott Woolley, 
chairman of the board of the American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corporation, immediately called a 
meeting of his executive committee and afterward an- 
nounced that the already vigorous advertising plan for 
1930 had been increased and strengthened. Nothing 
will show faith in the promise of the future so surely 
as a determined effort to sell. A full quota of adver. 
tising is a compliment to a nation of buyers. 

Not all the proposed expenditures by governments, 
public utilities, and railroads will accomplish so much 
in keeping our vast manufacturing and selling machine 
running at normal speed as vigorous efforts right now 
to sell goods, in which effort advertising must have a 
large part. The effect of those future expenditures 
for construction work has already been discounted, 
anyway. The mere announcement was all that was 
necessary. Long before that money is paid out for 
wages or material, the industrial machine will be hit- 
ting on all six again if everyone goes to work with all 
his might. But no more booms. Just steady, honest 
business growth. Advertising is a safer builder of 
profits than speculation. 


PATHY in the market needn’t be taken seri- 
Paral A burned child fears fire. It isn’t 
necessary that people buy securities. The important 
thing is that they should buy groceries, clothing, toilet 
articles, motor cars, radios, and refrigerators. Such 
buying will soon be reflected in stocks. Let us in our 
thinking divorce the stock market from legitimate 
business, and realize what has long been the truth that 
its existence is due more to the innate gambling in- 
stinct in all of us than its quality as a business index. 
Most investments are made, not through purchases on 
the exchange, but by direct buying. How many of the 
holders of Steel or Tel & Tel or Pennsylvania got their 
stocks through the stock exchange? Such investors 
suffer because their shares are used as counters in a 
game of chance. 

Manufacturing companies and public utilities go 
right on oblivious of what happens to their stocks. 
They do not depend on stock exchanges to float their 
securities. The fluctuation of their shares has no 
effect upon them. Their rise does not increase their 
earnings; their drop does not diminish them. They 
depend for customers upon people whose incomes are 
as yet untouched. As for the paper profits that van- 
ished into thin air, we can do without them. Even the 
most pessimistic estimate of the losses makes them a 
small fraction of our total income, and a much smaller 
fraction of our national wealth. 

We can, with the momentum we still have, take that 
loss in our stride and not be conscious of it before the 
year is out. But that means using the engine we have 
found so effective in keeping the machinery moving— 
the power of the advertising word to keep people up 
to their normal buying habits. Advertising was never 
more necessary than now. 
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CHICAGO—1871 
HE business 


center—now the 
Loop—after the most 
disastrous fire in 
American history. 
Property valued at 
$196,000,000 was 
destroyed. From the 
ruins rose a greater 
city, now approach- 
ing three and a half 
million people. 
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CHICAGO—1930 
STRONGLY indi- 


vidualistic, boister- 
ous, this great me- 
tropolis offers in its 
rapidly rising towers 
a skyline rivalling 
that of New York 
City. Michigan 
Avenue, looking 
north last week from 
Grant Park, is pic- 

tured above. 
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“DEMPSEY fought 
Tunney, Army tied the 
Navy, in the great sta- 
dium shown at the 
right. Soldiers Field, 
in Grant Park, seats 
200,000 fans. This air 
view looks north along 
the lake front and shows 
the beautiful Field 
Museum, seen in the 
center. At the right isthe 
new Adler Planetarium. 


cA FEW years agoa 
badly congested produce 
market occupied the sec- 
tion of the city along the 
Chicago River shown at 
left. A city planning 
commission saw that it 
was removed and re- 
placed with a beautiful 
and modern double-deck 
thoroughfare a mile and 
a quarter in length, 
knownas Wacker Drive. 
Above the drive, at the 
point photographed, 
towers the Pure Oil 

Building. 
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OHE picture at the 
left, spreading across 
both pages, shows the 
famous Loop district— 
the business heart of 
Chicago. In the middle 
foreground is the new 
Union Station serving 
four great railroads; to 
its left, facing each 
other across the Chicago 
River, stand two archi- 
tectural achievements, 
the Daily News Build- 
ing, and the Civic Opera 
House. At the extreme 
left rises the unfinished 
Merchandise Mart, the 
world’s largest building. 


CHE Tribune 
Tower, Gothic home of 
the Chicago Tribune, is 
one of many beautiful 
towers erected in the last 
six years in compliance 
with the city's strict zon- 
ing laws. In the fore- 
ground flows the Chi- 
cago River, an artery by 
which Great Lakes ship- 
ping enters the city. 





© Chicago Aerial Survey Co. 
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(?HICAGO'S most beautiful building (above) is the 
Field Museum of Natural History, a $7,000,000 structure 
of Georgia marble, inspired by the Erechtheum of ancient 
Athens. It is recognized as one of the foremost scientific 
museums of the world. Its attractive location in Grant 
Park is apparent in the air view on a preceding page. 
In the year of the city’s incorporation, 1834, a small-scale 
meat packing business was started. Today, America’s 
second largest metropolis boasts 4,501 industries and 
serves as the terminal of 38 railroads. It is the financial 
center of the Middle West and La Salle Street (below) is its 
Wall Street. The Merchandise Mart (lower right) now 
nearing completion, will be the world’s largest building. 
The Palmolive Building (in oval) as seen from a neighbor- 
ing churchyard, is another splendid contribution to the 
aesthetic as well as the commercial life of the city. 








A number of the photographs appearing in these pages are from 
a new book entitled Chicago, and are reproduced through the 
courtesy of the American Publishers Corporation of that city 
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cA Woman Senator? 


A: Last—or rather, perhaps, so 
soon—a woman has become 
a genuinely formidable candidate for elec- 


tion to the United States Senate, and is en- 
tirely recognized so to be. The woman, of 


By WILLIAM HARD 


q Daughter of Mark Hanna, pupil of 


President McKinley, Ruth Hanna 
McCormick may become our first 
elected woman Senator. The crucial 
test is the primary next month. A 
likable human being, Mrs. McCor- 
mick is fighting her fight in a way 
to make politicians sit up and take 
notice. In the background of her 


struggle lies Chicago, city of gang- 
sters, graft, politics—and home of 
millions of honest citizens. 
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course, is Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick of 
Illinois. 

It is appropriate to say “of course,” be- 
cause Mrs. McCormick commands in her 
state a larger organized following than has 
been put together in any other state by any 
other woman in American politics. Mrs. 
McCormick’s candidacy is not the arbitrary 
wish of an individual player. It is the logi- 
cal outcome of many years of arduous, con- 
certed effort toward participation of Illinois 
Republican women in Illinois Republican 
party politics. Of that effort Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick has been the most energizing 
leader. To a large part of it her candidacy 
is now a legitimate request for recognition 
of feminine party services, past and to 
come. 

To such a degree is Mrs. McCormick the 
accepted leader of a truly organized element 
that in the course of factional disputes she 
is sometimes denounced as a boss. Fling- 
ing that epithet at a woman marks a mo- 
ment of considerable importance in the de- 
velopment of political feminism. Women 
politicians have been expected for the most 
part either to belong to no settled system 
of things at all, and to run for office in 
the manner of comets, or to be faithful and 
hard-working members of machines of which men 
were, and would be, the bosses. That a woman should 
become so fully possessed of so large a machine of her 
own as to draw down upon herself the supposed oppro- 
brium of being called a boss is a novelty of the first 
magnitude and a highly gratifying or terrifying. por- 
tent on the American political sky. 

In her offices in Chicago Mrs. McCormick keeps an 
up-to-the-minute card catalogue of the names and ad- 
dresses and political records of several hundred thou- 
sand Illinois women with whom she maintains political 
contacts. Those women are the nucleus of her political 
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SENATOR CHARLES S. DENEEN 


Mrs. McCormick hopes to win his place. 
. . endeavors. The 


club to which they 
belong has branches in every county in the state. 
Chiefly prominent among the organizers of it is Mrs. 
McCormick’s lieutenant—(every boss must have his 
lieutenants)—Miss Ann Forsythe. Miss Forsythe 
should know, and does know by this time, pretty 
nearly every hamlet and cross-roads in all down-state 
Illinois. 
In what might contrariwise be called up-state IIli- 
nois—which is Chicago and Cook County—Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick has had a notable lieutenant in Mrs. Mabel 
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Epochal Serupale of Charles §. Deneen and Ruth Hanna McCormick 


Reinecke, who was appointed Federal Collector of 
Internal Revenue in Chicago. The post was assigned 
through the influence of Mrs. McCormick’s late hus- 
band, Medill McCormick, when he was United States 
Senator from Illinois. Mrs. Reinecke was a most ex- 
traordinarily able executive in the discharge of the 
duties of her complicated and extensive financial office, 
and was much admired as a lady of phenomenal busi- 
ness capacity by the technicians who were her superi- 
ors in the Treasury Department at Washington. 

Mere technical success, however, in the efficient 
filling of a Federal office is no guarantee of longevity 


© Underwood 
RUTH HANNA McCORMICK 


A formidable candidate for election to the United 
States Senate from Illinois. 


in it in Illinois. When Senator McCor- 
mick was defeated for re-nomination in 
1924 by Mr. Deneen, and the latter had 
fully and strongly established himself 
in his senatorial prerogatives and pow- 
ers at Washington, Mrs. Reinecke was 
abruptly dismissed. In her place Mrs. 
Myrtle Tanner Blacklidge, a lady of 
his own faction, was then appointed 
Federal: Collector of Internal Revenue 
at Chicago. 

Politics being politics, it is far from 
the purpose of this writer to attempt to arouse in the 
reader any flame of moral indignation against anyone 
on this point. He supposes that if Mrs. McCormick 
beats Mr. Deneen for the Republican nomination for 
United States Senator from Illinois in April, the Fed- 
eral Collector of Internal Revenue at Chicago will, 
after a while, cease to be Mrs. Blacklidge and become 
again Mrs. Reinecke, irrespective of Mrs. Blacklidge’s 
proficiency at adding up figures. What moves this 
writer to comment is only his wonder, which never 
ceases, at the infatuation of politicians with patronage. 
Mrs. Blacklidge, being in office, must now spend at 
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MRS. McCORMICK CAMPAIGNING 


least: some part of her time working for the Federal 
Government. Mrs. Reinecke, having been hurled out 
of office, now has nothing much to do except to spend 
her time trying to contrive the downfall of the man 
who hurled her out. Hence she works for Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick as a lieutenant of tireless industry and death- 
less valor. . 

Smarter or more wide-awake or more knowing men 
than Mrs. McCormick’s women lieutenants do not 
grow anywhere. Mr. Deneen is not fighting, in Mrs. 
McCormick, any mere one-woman team. He is fight- 
ing a lot of players who are just about as good as their 
star. They can pass the ball and run interference just 
as well as any men players that Mr. Deneen has on his 
side; and then, additionally, they have a lot of men 
players on their side, too. 


HAT IS THE FIRST feature of the fight. Mrs. 
McCormick is much better off for women 

players than Mr.-Deneen is, and at the same time she 
is by no means destitute of men players—such as Jim 
Snyder—who are of long political experience and of 
the utmost professional political cuteness and cunning. 
This is not a fight between professionals and amateurs. 
It is a professional show throughout—except perhaps 
in one vital particular, which will presently be noted. 
On the technical showing Mr. Deneen ought perhaps 
to win. He was elected to the Illinois Legislature 
when he was twenty-nine in 1892. At that moment 
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Mrs. McCormick was a girl of twelve. Mr. 
Deneen, four years after his election to the 
Legislature, was elected State’s Attorney— 
which means prosecuting attorney—of 
Cook County. He served in that office with, 
on the whole, great acclaim for honesty and 
vigor of prosecuting endeavor. After eight 
years of it he was rewarded by being elected 
Governor of Illinois, in which office he 
served for eight years. 

He ceased to be Governor in 1913 and for 
eleven years practised law, but did not fail 
to keep his political machine in existence 
and in repair. In 1924, by a narrow mar- 
gin, he defeated Medill McCormick for the 
Republican nomination for the senatorship 
and was able easily and overwhelmingly, 
on the day of the regular election, to defeat 
his Democratic opponent, Mr. A. A. 
Sprague. (It is assumed, this year, in the 
struggle between Mr. Deneen and Mrs. 
McCormick in the Republican primary of 
April, that the victor without doubt will be 
triumphant over any Democrat in the regu- 
lar election in November.) 


M: DENEEN, as a political spec- 
tacle, is one of the noblest ex- 
tant; and as a political mechanism is one 
of the most adroit. He has been able, 
through the Puritanism of his life and 
through his forwarding of reform activities, 
to be a valid hero of many ultra-Protestant 
religious groups and of many earnest asso- 
ciations for civic uplift. At the same time 
he has been able, in the midst of the tragic exigencies 
of Chicago politics, to go along with those exigencies 
to really great lengths. 

Mr. Deneen is really a genius in the mastery of 
maneuver ; and it could almost be said that Cardinal 
Richelieu himself, with his clerical agents and his 
gladiatorial guards, was not more able to reach into 
every corner of the affairs of France, than Mr. Deneen 
is able, with his idealistic efforts and his practical poli- 
tics, to reach into every corner of the affairs of Illinois. 

To those affairs he has been obliged, even while 
United States Senator, to give a devoted attention. 
Though blessed with great gifts of physical and mental 
robustness and alertness, he has been impeded in 
national statesmanship by the engrossing demands of 
an Illinois political situation which can justly be de- 
scribed as one of the horrors of the contemporary 
American political world. 

In Illinois, and particularly in Cook County, there is 
an extreme instance of the process whereby the old 
rule of party has been transformed by legislation and 
by other influences into the new rule of the people. 
Direct primaries and other devices, involving always a 
more and more frequent and a more and more pro- 
tracted recurrence to verdicts at the polls, have gone 
far toward destroying the feasibility of a unified party 
machine such as was possible under the convention 
system. They have produced in its place not at all an 
untrammeled, triumphant, individual citizen but a vast 
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brood, a swarming and struggling litter of [gum !” 
petty local machines. Each is dominated 
by some aspiring leader, for many of whom 
a more appropriate title would be guerrilla 
or condottiére. 

In the old days a statesman, once elected 
to high office, might in some degree rely 
upon his aggregated and consolidated party 
organization to keep him in office while he 
gave himself in some measure to the prac- 
tice of statesmanship. Today in Illinois the 
elected statesman, immediately upon being 
elected, begins striving to stitch together ~~ 
on behalf of his reélection just as many 
local machines, just as many contending 
and conflicting factions as he can crowd 
into one kaleidoscopic patch-work quilt 
without evoking for himself the classic, dis- 
rupted fate of the chameleon on the Turk- 
ish rug. Aforetime it was politics on elec- 
tion day, then the possibility of some slight 
interval of statesmanship, and then politics 
again on the next election day. Now, in 
Illinois, it is politics all the time without 
cessation. 

This enforced preoccupation with politics, 
with local politics, is the basic reason why 
Mr. Deneen has not shone with a greater 
national brilliance at Washington. It is 
also a vital reason why Mrs. McCormick, 
though elected to her present seat in the 
House of Representatives only fourteen 
months ago, and though still without any 
national record in that House, comes for- 
ward so promptly with her ambitions for 
her transference—the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives would not call it an elevation—to the Sen- 
ate. Mrs: McCormick must strike while her local 
irons are hot. Mr. Deneen in the Senate has been 
keeping his hot. No national legislative records of any 
painfully extensive sort embarrass the two rivals. The 
contest between them is essentially wholly one of local 
issues and of local alignments—and, of course, of their 
personalities. 





Or THE POINT of personality Mrs. McCormick 
perhaps has some advantage over Mr. 
Deneen. Mr. Deneen’s personality is a noble theme, 
but not played on the saxophone and soon, for the gen- 
eral ear, exhausted. Mrs. McCormick’s personality, 
playable on all instruments ancient and modern, keeps 
all ears cocked and all tongues wagging till “far into 
the night.” 

Mrs. McCormick arrived at the Kansas City Repub- 
lican National Convention in 1928 resolved (as an 
Illinois delegate) to promote the presidential prospects 
of her Illinois friend and neighbor, Frank O. Lowden. 
It was naturally she and not anybody else who put a 
spark of passing journalistic life into the dying anti- 
Hoover cause, by spreading across the tops of the front 
pages of all newspapers her famous model statement 
of asserted triumph in the midst of imminent defeat: 
“HOOVER IS STOPPED!” Mrs. McCormick well 
knows the fundamental maxims of politics. One is 


“MRS. McCORMICK AT HER COUNTRY HOME IN ILLINOIS 
Her three children are Katrina, Medill, and Ruth Elizabeth. 
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that, when you are going through on behalf of a friend, 
you go through, no matter how bad a beating you may 
take. Another is that, when victory is achievable by 
no other means, you can sometimes achieve it among 
the band-wagon artists of a convention, as a last re- 
course, by claiming it. Mrs. McCormick, coming from 
Illinois, was on the losing side at Kansas City, but she 
went down with a verve that lost her nothing. 

Having failed to secure the nomination of Mr. Low- 
den, she spoke all over Illinois on behalf of the presi- 
dential candidacy of Mr. Hoover. After Mr. Hoover’s 
induction into the presidential office, and after the 
enactment of the Hoover farm-relief law, she gave to 
that law and to the board created under it an unflinch- 
ing support throughout the rural regions of her state. 

Mrs. McCormick, with her early, prompt advocacy 
of woman suffrage and of legislation for the protection 
of labor, of McNary-Haugenism, the equalization fee 
for the relief of agriculture, and of the outlawry of 
war, as well as other novelties, has abundantly shown 
herself to be what is called progressive. She is dis- 
tinctly more so than her competitor, Mr. Deneen, who 
has no great hunger for novelties and no overpowering 
passion for piercing the veil of the unknown. At the 
same time Mrs. McCormick, except during the Roose- 
veltian adventure of 1912, has always displayed a 
strong sense of direction toward the reservation. The 
best approximation of her political temper is that she 
is a progressive regular. 
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When as a tiny girl she was living in northern 
Ohio, Mrs. McCormick used to hear sermons on Sun- 
day mornings and play baseball on Sunday afternoons 
with one William McKinley. He took her to his heart 
to fill the place left vacant by the death of his daugh- 
ter, a girl of her own age. Subsequently, as President, 
Mr. McKinley used to send long letters of gossip and 
of counsel to her at finishing school in Connecticut. 
From him she learned much of the duties.and beauties 
of the “regular” life. 

Similar lessons she learned unendingly from her 
father, Marcus Alonzo Hanna. He had no great en- 
thusiasm for schools. He seemed to think that Ruth 
would learn more by accompanying him across ore 
docks and through coal mines. He kept her at his 
elbow and showed her the practice of life. He trans- 
mitted to her no pointed trust in books. He schooled 
her rather in the observation of people and in the 
maintenance of loyal relationships to them. He for- 
tified her in character and in conduct. She emerged 
from his instruction with no notable quantity of book- 
learning but with a great skill of insight into the 
natures of others and with an intense steadfastness. 
She learned to be a frank foe and‘a fast friend. She 
learned, in the vernacular, to stick. In a word, she 
started with every sort of psychological regularity. 

Then came the spirited days of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. After Mr. Hanna and Mr. McKinley, Mr. 
Roosevelt became the principal star of guiding in 
young Ruth Hanna’s firmament. To her youthful close 
acquaintance with him, she possibly owes a good deal 
of her fearlessness in the face of new ideas and of her 
willingness at least to listen to their expositors. In 
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any case, to firmness of mind she soon added openness 
of mind; and she remains to this day most exception- 
ally able to combine two virtues not always found in 
combination: she has an unbounded mental hospi- 
tality, but after all the talk is over, a severely selective 
mental sanity. 


B 1903, at twenty-three, after having been un- 
waveringly committed to it since she was four- 
teen, Ruth Hanna married Medill McCormick, who 
sprang from those two eminent and contentious Chi- 
cago institutions—the McCormick Harvesting Com- 
pany and the daily and Sunday Tribune. Mr. McCor- 
mick became for a time the publisher of the Tribune, 
and thus, even after wholly separating himself from it, 
he unwillingly acquired for himself and unwillingly 
bequeathed to his widow a reputation for being able to 
control that paper’s uncontrollable policies. 

One of the most complex knots in the present Illinois 
knotty situation is the marital entanglement of Mrs. 
McCormick with the Tribune. Mrs. McCormick is 
Dry. The Tribune remains Wet. No consideration 
for Mrs. McCormick’s fortunes can abate the Tribune 
in its devotion to its high-proof Wet principles. A 
hundred similar illustrations could be given. Yet Mrs. 
McCormick’s reputation for being able to control the 
Tribune persists. It is as if a lady had married the 
Man in the Moon and was thus supposed to be able to 
manage the moon and to explain away any and all 
spots upon it that might be unsatisfactory to the 
general populace. 

Mrs. McCormick’s husband, after leaving the Trib- 
une, entered politics on the Rooseveltian route. Man- 
aging various affairs in Roosevelt’s western headquar- 
ters during the campaign of 1912, he put his name for 
form’s sake on the local ballot for member of the 
Illinois Legislature from a Chicago district and to his 
paralyzed astonishment was elected. Seizing upon this 
happy accident, and tying it about him in the manner 
of water-wings, he swam out, and being equipped with 
a dazzling mind, an enticing manner, and a sweetness 
of soul, came soon to be Congressman-at-Large from 
Illinois. In 1918 he became Senator from Illinois. 

During these years Mrs. McCormick resumed her 
girlhood interest in politics, lobbying for labor laws 
before the Illinois Legislature, lobbying for woman 
suffrage in Illinois and at Washington, participating 
in every detail of her husband’s politics, just as she had 
formerly worked at politics in her father’s office in 
Washington. In 1918, in the same year in which her 
husband was elected Senator, Mr. Will Hays appointed 
her head of the newly established woman’s section of 
the Republican National Committee. 


H” Mr. McCormick lived, it is solidly cer- 
tain that Mrs. McCormick would never have 
sought elective office. Her politics was an adjunct to 
his, for his advancement. She gave to his career, as 
she gave to their children, a tenacity of dedication in- 
spired simply by love rather than by ambition. Not till 
her husband’s defeat for re-nomination by Mr. Deneen 
in the spring of 1924 did she seriously settle down to 
the seeking of elective political preferment for herself. 

In the Republican National Convention of that year 
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at Cleveland she ran for election to the post of Na- 
tional Committeewoman by vote of the Illinois dele- 
gation. She was offered the post of National Com- 
mitteewoman without a contest, if she would promise 
to give her support for Governor of Illinois to Mr. Len 
Small. Mrs. McCormick flatly rejected the bargain. 
Without it, she won the post she sought. She became 
National Committeewoman and opposed Mr. Small. 

It cannot be for one moment alleged that Mr. 


A MODEL FARM 
Mrs. McCormick is as 


she is in political affairs. 


Deneen in any way has shared in the corrupt practices 
of the various rival local machines with which his own 
machine has been thrown into codperation in the 
course of the pitiless struggle for survival in Illinois 
politics. It happens only that, like every other Chi- 
cago and Cook County politician, he has found it im- 
possible to make varnish without using a certain pro- 
portion of pitch. His intimacy with Diamond Joe 
Esposito is the most locally quoted case in point. 

Diamond Joe, who wore the letters J and E, for 
Joseph and Esposito, in diamonds in a buckle on his 
belt, was the proprietor of the bootleg resort known 
as Bella Napoli on South Halsted Street. In 1908 he 
was indicted for murder. In 1923 he was convicted of 
dealing in illicit liquor and was fined and was obliged 
to see Bella Napoli padlocked. His primary associa- 
tions and activities were all of the underworld. 

He could neither read nor write in any language. 
He could nevertheless become, and did become, a 
party candidate for Cook County Commissioner. He 
could become, and did become, a Republican Illinois 
Presidential Elector. He could give, and did give, in 
the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel, an enormous 
Victory Banquet, attended by thirteen local judges and 
attended also by a United States Senator. The last 
words he is known to have uttered before he fell dead 
with fifty-eight bullets in his body were: “I can’t 
run away from town because I promised Senator 
Deneen I would run for ward committeeman.” 


N Cuicaco and Cook County political life, the 

purity of Mr. Deneen and the impurity of 

people like Diamond Joe have had to walk hand in 
hand. The state of things thus produced has seemed 
to be beyond reform. Mr. Deneen is Mrs. McCor- 


mick’s equal in personal integrity of character. He 
is her superior in possessing a machine of his own 
and working alliances with other machines in Cook 
County, where he lives and where Mrs. McCormick 
does not live. 

She, however, precisely through not living in Cook 
County but out on the Illinois countryside, and pre- 
cisely also through being a woman, has had no com- 
plicity in the Cook County situation. She has incurred 





no responsibility whatever for it but, on the contrary, 
has the record of having notably refused to aid the 
fortunes either of Mr. Thompson when he was domi- 
nant in Chicago, or of Mr. Small when he was domi- 
nant throughout the state. 

She can thus appear as the cleansing broom. It is 
argued against her that she is a woman. It is admitted 
that she has hard sense. It is admitted that she has 
keen shrewdness. It is admitted that, besides being a 
lady of charm and virtue, she is a thoroughly profes- 
sional, practical politician. It is admitted that there is 
nothing in her at all of that most irritating of all crea- 
tures, the moonily reformistic political ignoramus and 
dilettante. It is admitted that she has known all the 
most realistic intricacies of politics since almost the 
moment when she opened her eyes upon the world. It 
is admitted that on her farm at Byron, in the Rock 
River Valley, she is as practical and executive in the 
producing of certified milk, and in the rearing of pure- 
bred prize bulls, as she is on election day in the watch- 
ing and safeguarding of precinct returns. With all 
these admissions and recommendations of her ability, 
it is nevertheless argued against her as the one irre- 
futable reason why she should not be United States 
Senator: “She is a woman.” 

Her chance of victory resides in the boomerang 


_ which that argument contains. Her supporters are 


able to launch a counter-offensive by declaring that 
only a woman, utterly unimplicated in the moral dis- 
asters of Illinois politics and government, can bring 
to Illinois a new vision and a new era. We come thus 
to an ultimate paradox, dependent for its outcome on 
the relative successes of rival propagandists. If Mrs. 
McCormick loses, it will be for being a woman; and 
yet, if she wins, it will be for being a woman. 
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0 GET AN INTIMATE Close-up of 

an international statesman 
you must slip up on his blind side. Every 
man has his blind side, from which he is 
easy to approach. President Harding’s 
blind side was golf. If you got him on the 
golf course the rest of your job was easy. 
President Hoover’s blind side is fishing. 
You can always get his ear with a good 
fish story, provided, of course, it does not 
bear the earmarks of a “whopper.” This 
is also the blind side of Aristide Briand, 
world-renowned fisherman, late Premier 
of France for the twelfth time, and, during 
Premier Tardieu’s frequent trips back to 
Paris, head of the French delegation at the 
London Conference. 

Though nearing seventy, Briand has the 
physical stamina of a man of thirty-five. 
He is never sick, never incapacitated, and 
is always able to cope with whatever men- 
tal or physical duties his onerous tasks de- 
mand. Several French Premiers who had not learned 
the secret of health conservation have broken under 
the strain. M. Briand is a young, old man, because 
early in life he learned the secret of how to play, how 
to relax, how to concentrate, and above all how to 
quiet his overwrought nerves and to renew his physical 
strength at the old fishing hole. 

My experience in finding M. Briand was unique. 
I had an assignment to write close-ups of the three 
French statesmen, Herriot, Clemenceau, and Briand. 
I saw Herriot and Clemenceau with little difficulty, 
but Briand, the elusive, was seemingly nowhere to be 
found. He was not listed in either the city or tele- 
phone directories. I asked dozens of chauffeurs and 
gendarmes if they knew where he lived. The only 
satisfaction I could get was a deprecatory shrug of the 
shoulders, such as only Frenchmen can give, and a 
monotonous “Je ne sais pas,” which liberally trans- 
lated means “search me.” My next best bet was to ask 
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the hotel concierge, who is usually a walking encyclo- 
pedia for Americans; but he too-was stumped. Then 
with ironclad nerve I asked M. Herriot where I could 
find M. Briand, his chief political opponent. It was 
like asking President Hoover where to find Al Smith. 
With a mischievous twinkle in his eyes, as a young- 
ster would show when. peaching on another kid, he 
said: “You will probably find him fishing at Eure. 
Just now he has no headquarters in Paris.” 

Later on after I caught up with M. Briand, he 
jocosely remarked: “My office is under my hat. When 
I am out of office, I am out of a job; and a jobless 
man does not need an office.” M. Briand is the only 
statesman I ever knew who frankly admits that he is 
a professional politician. Our American statesmen are 
more ingenious. They label themselves as lawyers, 
doctors, manufacturers, business men, and farmers. 

M. Herriot’s parting admonition was—“Better not 
send M. Briand word of your coming. He is not anx- 



























@ An intimate picture of the French Foreign Minister, 
now at the London Naval Conference. Twelve times 
Premier, he is young at sixty-nine—because he fishes 
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ious to be interviewed 
at present.” This was a 
remark worthy of Mark 
Twain. There are cer- 
tain issues that French 
statesmen dodge when- 
ever possible. They are 
not the only expert 
dodgers. See how far 
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you will get by asking 
the average Washington 
Solon to express frankly 
his views on prohibition. 

I recognized the wis- 
dom of Herriot’s sugges- 
tion and sent no word to 
M. Briand of my in- 
tended visit. I bought a 
ticket to Eure and 
trusted to luck. 

Eure, seventy-five 
miles from Paris, is a typical French village where 
they still wear wooden shoes, and wear their shirt-tails 
out. Its streets are lined with rustics who have 
brought their farm products to market in oxcarts. 





hp SoLomMon was certainly right when he 
said: “A prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country.” I asked a native where the former 
Premier lived. He looked nonplussed. No, it was not 
the fault of my French. Suddenly, it dawned on me 
that the French peasants know, or care, little about 
politics. So I changed my question. “Can you tell me 
where M. Briand the fisherman lives?” His face 
brightened into almost human intelligence as he re- 
plied “I'll show you the road.” He led me to the gate 
of M. Briand’s cottage, and mirabile dictu—he refused 
a tip, saying in French jargon: “No, no, me no beggar.” 
I most heartily recommended his attitude to the 
French waiters in America. 


‘snipping off the ‘coat-tails. 


a ES 
M. BRIAND’S FISHING RETREAT, 75 MILES FROM PARIS 


M. Briand lives in a quaint cottage, whose chief 
asset is that it is within a stone’s throw of a beautiful 
little lake well stocked with fish. 

As I slowly approached the fisherman, he was busy 
landing a three-pounder. Slipping up close behind 
him, I had a chance to study him. He is a rather 
short man, with an enormous round head, and a 
wizened face literally crisscrossed with wrinkles. His 
dilapidated hat was thrown carelessly on the ground, 
allowing his wiry hair, the kind that refuses to stay 
put, to be blown by the breezes in every direction. He 
has a large protruding brow and immense bushy eye- 
brows which shade cavernous pale-blue eyes. The 
eyes appear lustreless until he gets excited, then they 
fairly sparkle. In moments of stress his whole appear- 
ance changes, as if by magic. When he is quiescent he 
impresses you as being an ugly old man; but when he 
is aroused to action you forget his ugliness and are 
conscious only of his brilliancy and fascination. 

M. Briand’s fishing togs were nondescript. Never a 
Beau Brummel, I hardly recognized him in his present 
outfit. When I last had seen him, at the time of the 
Washington Conference in 1921, he wore the formal 
morning coat of a diplomat. He still was dressed in a 
morning coat, probably the grandaddy of the one he 
wore at the Conference, for it had turned green with 
age. But he had converted it into a fishing jacket by 
A blue shirt open at the 
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neck, no cravat, old trousers that bore mute evidence 
of a painting job, and a pair of rusty black shoes tied 
with leather thongs, completed the outfit. 

In trying to get closer I stepped on a twig lying near 
the water’s edge, thus revealing my presence. As M. 
Briand looked up I said “Well done” in my very best 
French. It was evident from the scowl which clouded 
his face that I was an unwelcome visitor. 

“How did you find me, M. Craufert ?” 

“M. Herriot suggested that I might find you here,” 
I replied. 

“For which I do not thank him.” Then he added: 
“Tf you expect me to talk politics you will be disap- 
pointed.” There was a finality in his tone which bode 
ill for an interview. 


OLITICS EVIDENTLY was not his blind side, so 
I had to change my point of attack. Another 

one came right to hand. Gazing admiringly at the 
speckled beauties lying on the ground, I said: “How 
are they biting? I see you are an excellent fisherman.” 

Most men, including M. Briand, are more proud 
of their avocations than they are of their bread-and- 
butter jobs. When I spoke of his fishing prowess a 
smile replaced the frown. 

“Do you fish?” he asked hopefully. I told him that 
I had fished in every part of the civilized world, and in 
some parts not so civilized. Judging by results, this 
was a wise tack. There is a camaraderie between 
fishermen that is unequaled among other humans. M. 
Briand was interested. I had found his blind side. 
He beamed on me like a youngster with a new play- 
mate. “Wait. I'll get you a line.” He disappeared, 
returning with a brand new rod and reel. Now we 
were both at home, and all set for a friendly chat. He 
insisted that I take his small folding stool, while he 
dropped down on the grass. He possesses the art of 
relaxation to perfection. His entire body was in- 
stantly limp. Even his eyes were half-closed—that is, 
until he got a strike. Then he was alert, on his feet in 
a trice, and showed remarkable dexterity in landing 
his catch. 

Between nibbles, we discussed fishing; and he can 
tell some tall fish stories. As he did not 
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reporter but as a fisherman. In fact, he has ab- 
solutely no use for reporters. With brutal frank- 
ness, he told me: “I greatly dislike and seldom 
read the newspapers. They are partisan, empha- 
sizing only the facts favorable to the party they 
represent. You can put little dependence on their 
version of public opinion. I get out among the people, 
learn first hand what the people want, and attempt to 
translate their wishes into law.” He really lives up to 
this first-hand method of getting information. He 
visits all classes of people. I have seen him on the 
street corner in earnest discussion with a cabby, and a 
day or so later in conference with the Prime Minister. 
He visits the factories and farming districts, and chats 
with the owners and employees alike. Having gathered 
a consensus of public opinion, he hies himself to Eure. 
There, seated on his folding camp stool beside the rip- 
pling waters of the diminutive lake, he formulates 
policies, which later he presents—with oratorical 
power equaled by few statesmen—in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Gradually steering our rambling talk to politics, I 
carefully broadened the subject of our conversation. 
A good way to start is to get the man to talk about 
himself. I learned that his father was a blacksmith, 
from whom he inherited his rugged constitution. The 
elder Briand’s workshop was close by a winding 
stream, and fishing was the only recreation of the 
rustic population. Before Aristide was six years old 
he purloined a piece of thread from his mother, cut a 
switch for a fishing pole, bent a pin for a hook, dug 
worms for bait, and was launched on his career as a 
fisherman. As he grew older, he saved up the sous which 
he earned from his Dad as anvil striker, to buy real 
hooks and lines; but he never owned a reel or a jointed 
fishing pole until he was grown up. Now, it is dif- 
ferent. His widespread reputation as a disciple of 
Isaak Walton has caused many makers of fishing 
tackle to present him special outfits. Furthermore, as 
he rather mischievously explained: “I never could pass 
a sporting goods store without going in, and never 
could get out without buying any newfangled tackle it 
offered.” As a result, in the event of a slump in poli- 

tics, M. Briand could open an anglers’ 





have the corpus delicti, I will not repeat 
them. But I will let him tell how he be- 
came a fisherman. 

“Like you, I began fishing when quite 
young, and like you I have fished all 
my life. Candidly, I am mentally alert, 
but physically lazy. I would never take 
the necessary exercise, except at a sport 
which I enjoy. My mind works like a 
race mill while I sit by the lake and 
wait for bites. I plan most of my work 
right here. Fishing is the most fasci- 
nating sport there is—life in the open, 
in the direct rays of the sun. The exer- 
cise gives renewed vigor and a raven- 
ous appetite.” Here I made a mental 
note to ask him how he satisfied that 
appetite. 

We had now reached common ground. 
I had made friends with him, not as a 








shop with the stock he has on hand. 
His life, however, has not been given 
over entirely to fishing. He has been 
in politics since he was old enough to 
vote. Nor, will his twelfth term as 
Premier be his last. Clemenceau, Poin- 
caré, and Briand have practically ro- 
tated in office as long as I can remem- 
ber Clemenceau has gone, Poincaré is 
broken in health, but Briand, Phcenix- 
like, will rise again. He has already 
started on his come-back, by accepting 
the Foreign Ministry portfolio in the 
Tardieu Cabinet. Do not be surprised 
if one of these mornings you read: 
“French Premier resigns. President 
Doumergue asks M. Briand to form a 
new Cabinet.” Incidentally, the French 
have a painless method of changing 
their government. When France became 
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This Man Briand 


M. BRIAND CANNOT ALWAYS WEAR FISHING TOGS AND SOMETIMES MUST APPEAR IN FORMAL CLOTHES 


Left to right, Premier Tardieu of France, Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald, M. Briand, and Mr. Arthur Henderson as they met together on 
the eve of the London Conference. 


a republic, she picked the best features of the English 
and American systems, and added to them a touch all 
her own. She elects a President and a Chamber of 
Deputies for a definite term of years, but the real 
government is vested in a Ministry. The French Gov- 
ernment resigns whenever it is defeated in the 
Chamber of Deputies, but no new election is held. 
The President asks another statesman to form a Cabi- 
net, securing both a stable and responsive government. 


| Hi jeenoon THE FIRST LULL in our conversation, I 
reverted to the food question. “Monsieur, 
you said a while ago, that you had a ravenous appe- 
tite after fishing for several hours. Just how do you 
appease it ?” 

He laughingly invited me to dinner by saying, “I 
would be delighted to have you sample it.” Not long 
afterward the dinner bell rang, and we hastened to 
feed the inner man. Here is the menu: 

Antipasto, a popular relish in all Latin countries. 
Consommé, as only the French can make it. The 
piéce de résistance was fresh caught fish, grilled to a 
turn, properly seasoned and garnished with sliced 
lemon. The vegetables were brussels sprouts and 
green peas from his own garden. There followed a 
vegetable salad, for which he prepared the French 
dressing at the table, all the while dilating on how cold 
and crisp the vegetables should be, and the skill re- 
quired to mix the ingredients properly. 

A large basket of fruit was the centerpiece, contain- 
ing luscious grapes, big red apples, and bright yellow 
oranges. This was the only dessert, unless you class 
the Camembert cheese and crackers in this category. 
A pitcher of excellent Burgundy wine, properly chilled, 
was beside each plate. 

Gradually my host became more communicative. 
By now he was ready to talk politics. Hesitatingly I 
asked him concerning his present attitude on German 





reparations. It is interesting to note the mellowing 
effect that time has on political animosities. Soon 
after the Washington Conference in 1921, I had asked 
M. Briand if he was insistent on payment of the 
German reparations agreed upon at the Versailles Con- 
ference. He has a quaint habit of almost closing his 
eyes when searching for an answer. On that occasion 
his eyes narrowed to mere slits. They were so nearly 
closed that I thought he had fallen asleep. I was 
never more mistaken, nor he more wide awake. Sud- 
denly, his eyes opened, flashing fire, and in the volatile 
manner of the French he exclaimed: “Germany must 
be made to pay for the devastation she has wrought in 
France, yes, pay to the last sou.” Today, he has led 
the fight to support the Young Plan, which will 
greatly reduce German reparations. In 1921 he was 
certain that the Ruhr District should be held by force 
of arms, to serve as a buffer state between Germany 
and France. Now he consents to the withdrawal of 
French troops from the occupied territory. 

His sensitive soul felt the distinct anti-French senti- 
ment prevalent at the Washington Conference, a senti- 
ment engendered by the belief that France was too 
militaristic. In discussing this subject at Eure, he 
lamented that America did not understand the French 
viewpoint. “We wanted peace, but also demanded se- 
curity, a guarantee against German invasion. Our 
demands for security were misconstrued as militarism.” 

M. Briand is devoted to the upbuilding of France. 
He fain would have the slogan of the Three Muske- 
teers—‘“All for one, and one for all”—unanimously 
adopted as the motto of France. With more emphasis 
than I can transfer to print, he exclaimed: “All French- 
men must devote themselves wholeheartedly to the 
restoration of France.” . 

Here, then, you have a word portrait of Aristide 
Briand, brilliant orator and statesman, intermittently 
Premier of France, and always a fisherman. 































cA Square Deal for 





He Hoover, during the World War, 
demonstrated his concern for the welfare 
of the children of friends and foes alike. Now that he 
has become President he has caused to be set up a 
White House Conference on Child Welfare and Protec- 
tion. He realizes the great gulf between the opportu- 
nities for happiness and health afforded children in the 
progressive communities of the country, and those in 
the most backward regions. He recently came into 
personal contact with the neglected mountain children 
of the Shenandoah—children of good Anglo-Saxon 
stock living the lives of the pioneer settlers of more 
than a century ago—within a few hours’ drive of the 
capital of a nation which prides itself on its system 
of free public schools. 

A nation which has been built up on the principle 
of local self-government must see to it that no locality 
is permitted to stagnate, even for a decade. The exist- 
ence of areas where children are living under condi- 
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tions prevailing a hundred and 
fifty years ago is an open confes- 
sion that we need a Paul Revere to 
carry the news to those forgotten 
communities that health and edu- 
cation are gifts of modern society, 
to be claimed by all. 

At the opening official meeting 
at the White House, President 
Hoover sounded the keynote: “I 
have invited you here as the nuclei 
of a planning committee to in- 
augurate a most important move- 
ment—that we should take na- 
tional stock of the progress and 
present situation in the health and 
protection of childhood; that out 
of this investigation we should 
also develop common-sense plans 
for further advancement. 

“T have suggested that a num- 
ber of committees should be or- 
ganized to cover different phases, 
embracing the leadership in 
thought and knowledge of these 
subjects throughout the nation; 
that after these investigations 
have been carried forward and 
conclusions reached we _ should 
call a White House conference of 
public officials, associations, and 
others interested, to consider the 
recommendations. 

“The greatest asset of a race is 
its children, that their bodily 
strength and development should 
prepare them to receive the heri- 
tage which each generation must 
bequeath to the next. These ques- 
tions have the widest of social importance, that reaches 
to the roots of democracy itself. By the safeguard of 
health and protection of childhood we further contrib- 
ute to that equality and opportunity which is the 
unique basis of American civilization.” 

The White House Conference on Child Welfare is 
already at work, under the able leadership of Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, socially-minded physician and 
educator, who has served both the American Medical 
Association and Stanford University as president, and 
now for the past year has been Secretary of the In- 
terior in Mr. Hoover’s Cabinet. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard has been chosen as the director 
of this far-reaching investigation. His extensive knowl- 
edge of the history of social institutions, thought, and 
culture, his searching examinations of present social 
conditions, and his open-minded attitude toward the 
dawning of new philosophies which may already be 
casting their shadows over today’s problems, insures 
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Every Child 


that the conference will seek and find a con- 
structive program. The executive commit- 
tee is made up of the chairman, the director, 
the secretary, and two others. 

The secretary is Miss Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, the govern- 
ment agency set up in 1912 under the direc- 
torship of Miss Julia Lathrop. When Miss 
Lathrop retired she had the satisfaction of 
naming her successor, so that the work of 
the Children’s Bureau has been developed 
under a_ consistent, consecutive policy. 
There is something to be said for a nation 
which so values its children that it creates a 
government bureau especially to study the 
problems of child welfare which a civilization must 
solve if it is to develop men and women ‘of- sound 
health, good morals, upright character, and: effective 
culture. In addition to the studies-to discover the 
causes for unnecessary handicaps of children, and in 
response to an earnest and widespread. demand from 
organized women, the infancy and maternity legisla- 
tion in 1921 placed new responsibilities on the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. It was recognized that we must have 
intelligent mothers if we are to improve the lot of the 
children. Under the Sheppard-Towner Maternity and 
Infancy Act, the actual work is carried on in the states 
in codperation with federal agencies. Miss Abbott 
brings to the committee a rich experience in the field 
of investigation to be covered by the conference. 


HE TWO OTHER members of the executive committee ‘ 


are Dr. Hugh S..Cumming, Surgeon-General of the 
Public Health Service, and French Strother, who is acting 
for the President. 

In addition to the five 
members of the executive 
committee, the planning 
committee includes Secre- 
tary of Labor James J. 
Davis, Edgar Rickard, 
Henry Breckinridge, Mrs. 
Louis K. Burlingham, 
Bailey Burritt, Frederick 
P. Cabot, Frank Cody, 
James Couzens, Dr. S. J. 
Crumbine, Lee K. Frankel, 
William Green, Dr. Sam- 
uel McC. Hamill, Dr. 
William F. King, Ger- 
trude B. Lane, Julia La- 
throp, Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, Mrs. 
Bina West Miller, 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Perkins, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, Mrs. F. 
Louis Slade, Dr. Wil- 


Louise Stanley. 
This committee has 
been at work for months, 
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By HARLEAN JAMES 


THe WHITE HOUSE Conference on Child 
Health and Protection is one of the major significant 
movements which the President is inaugurating to dis- 
cover a new type of procedure. Instead of drifting along 
and doing what we can in all lines blindly, we are try- 
ing to discover the trends, to know the direction in 
which we ought to move. -There is an enormous in- 
terest in the subject, and we want to base our programs 
on sound scientific facts. 


—RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary i the Interior. 


has completed an organization of the subject matter, and has 
secured the assistance of some of the ablest specialists in‘the 
country. It has been decided to divide the work into four 
sections: (1) Medical Service, headed by Dr. Samuel McC. 
Hamill, eminent Philadelphia authority on child health and 
former president of the American Pediatric Society; (2) Pub- 
lic Health Service and Administration, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Hugh S. Cumming;-(3) Education and Training, 
headed by Dr. F. K. Kelly, president of the University of 
Idaho; and (4) Handicapped Children, organized by Dr. C. C. 
Carstens, director of the Child Welfare League of America. 


Dr. Wilbur outlines the goal of this broad organiza- 
tion of eminent specialists in a few words: “We want 
to make known the facts in order to educate the coun- 
try and take advantage of the public interest in chil- 
dren in order to better their condition.. We expect to 
bring together those who have worked in the field of 
dealing with delinquent, dependent, deficient, and sick 
children. We know that much can be done through 
physical education, but what we 
know is not used generally. 

“Take delinquency. Practically 
every normal well child is delinquent 
at times, and if caught at the right 
moment could be said to violate 
technical laws. I can forgive any 
young person under twenty-one who 
has been delinquent in some respect. 
Such a person is subject to control of 
others, and has not ordinarily had 
the opportunity to develop a sound 
backbone and to formulate principles 
of action. We want to get away 
from the stupidities in handling the 
problems of the young. We want to 
learn more about how to deal with 
various mentalities, various physical 
structures, with weaknesses and 
strengths.” 

Dr. Wilbur has warned the com- 
mittee workers against losing their 
way in a maze of analytical subject 
matter. The doctors (M. D.’s are in 
the majority) social workers, soci- 
ologists, educators, and other public- 
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spirited specialists are to remember that the child 
is the important thing, and that the vast array of 
knowledge is significant only as it opens up greater 
opportunities for the child’s health, happiness, and 
usefulness. 

While the writer was in Dr. Barnard’s office, Dr. 
Francis W. Kirkham came in. Dr. Kirkham, who is 
educational director of the National Child Welfare 
Association, believes that without character our wealth 
and progress may result in our destruction. He told 
two stories of unadjusted children to illustrate the sort 
of measures which directed effort 
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and settled down to his work and to easier living condi- 
tions as a pleasant contrast with the disagreeable inter- 
lude. Readjustment again. 

There are few adults now who cannot recall in- 
stances of physical handicaps through then-unrecog- 
nized causes. Adenoids, teeth, tonsils, thyroid affec- 
tions have all contributed to uncomfortable, ill- 
adjusted childhoods, reflected in curtailed service in 
later life, due to inadequate education and training. 
In spite of all the scientific knowledge available in 
metropolitan centers, millions of children in city and 

country still are being brought 





may exert for better adjustment. 

A boy who was earning a little 
money by doing odd jobs was 
obliged to turn every cent over to 
his step-father. His mother, in- 
stead of aiding her child, was 
weak enough to permit her hus- 
band to exploit him. The grand- 
parents were willing to take the 
child but could not interfere with 
the arbitrary and unsocial step- 
father. An inspector reported that 
under these conditions he could 
pretty well predict that that boy 
would steal within thirty days. 
Sure enough. The boy, denied 
money for any kind of recreation, 
stole a few cents in order to go 
with his companions. Who was 
to blame for that theft? The 





Officers in the New Crusade 


Each an expert, with a specific field assigned 


MEDICAL SERVICE: 

Dr. Samuel M. Hamill, Philadelphia 
Dr. Kenneth D. Blackfan, Boston 
Dr. Fred L. Adair, Chicago 
Dr. Philip Van Ingen, New York 


PUBLIC HEALTH: 
Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Washington 
Dr. E. L. Bishop, Nashville 
Dr. George H. Bigelow, Boston 
H. A. Whittaker, Minneapolis 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING: 


Dr. F. K. Kelly, Idaho University 
Dr. Louise Stanley, Dept. Agriculture 
Dr. John E. Anderson, Minneapolis 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Columbia Univ. 
Anne A. Davis, Chicago 
Henry Breckinridge, New York 
Dr. Charles S. Berry, Ann Arbor 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN: 


Dr. C. C. Carstens 
Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, Raleigh 
William J. Ellis, Trenton 
Homer Folks, New York 
Frederick P. Cabot, Boston 


up by parents who suffer from 
ignorance and superstition. 

Public attention has twice be- 
fore been directed to the problems 
of children by the White House: 
by President Roosevelt in 1909, 
and by President Wilson in 1919. 
The second conference was organ- 
ized to take stock of the quality 
of our children. The Children’s 
Bureau, organized by Roosevelt, 
reported to it the data secured 
through the examination and re- 
cording of health facts of six mil- 
lion children. This third White 
House Conference, called by Presi- 
dent Hoover, is directed toward 
the actual realization of the Child’s 
Bill of Rights which Mr. Hoover 
wrote as president of the Amer- 








boy, or a society which permitted 

a child to grow up under such untoward circum- 
stances? But the end of the story (though not of the 
boy) saw him safely transferred to his grandparents 
who permitted him to earn and spend a modest amount 
of money for the things which he and his companions 
valued. Intelligent readjustment. 

The other story related to the spoiled and pampered 
son of wealthy parents. The boy would not exert him- 
self physically or mentally, and fell behind at school. 
His father was finally persuaded to take the boy out 
of high school, put him at a dirty job, and require 
him to live on his earnings. After three months’ service 
in a garage as a tire helper, the boy returned to school 
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ican Child Health Association: 

The ideal to which we should strive is that there 
shall be no child in America: 

That has not been born under proper conditions; 

That does not live in hygienic surroundings; 

That ever suffers undernourishment; 

That does not have prompt and efficient medical at- 
tention and inspection; 

That does not receive primary instruction in the ele- 
ments of hygiene and good health; 

That has not the complete birthright of a sound mind 
in a sound body; 

That has not the encouragement to express in fullest 
measure the spirit within, which is the final endowment 
of every human being. 
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French Strother H. E. Barnard 


SERVING AS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD WELFARE 
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GERMANY 
The flag of the empire was 
black, white and red, but that 
of the republic (right) is 
black, red, and gold. 


Under Strange Colors 


By ROGER SHAW 


A STRANGE RED-AND- 
WHITE banner flapped 


over the entrance to Madison Square 
Garden in New York, where an in- 
ternational horse show was in prog- 


with a blue square and white sun. 


Italian, and Canada’s British emblem. 

“What country does that represent?” queried a 
friend. “I have no idea,” was my reply. Later I dis- 
covered that it was the Polish flag—emblem of nearly 
30,000,000 people—whose horsemen proceeded to score 
a sensational triumph in the Garden contest. 

The World War created or revived a number of new 
political entities, besides causing the complete reor- 
ganization of several nations of long standing. Just 
now Ghandi’s Indian Nationalists—under a tricolor of 
red, green, and white—are striving with increasing 
energy against alien British rule. 

The flags of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Italy are fairly familiar, for they are of long stand- 
ing. The Stars and Stripes was adopted by the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1777, additional stars having been 
added as new states were formed. The Union Jack— 
a combination of the crosses of St. George of England, 
St. Andrew of Scotland, and St. Patrick of Ireland— 
came into being at the union of England and Scotland 
under James I in 1603; the Patrick cross was added in 
1801. The Tricolor was introduced early in the French 
Revolution (1789), the red and blue of the City of 
Paris being added to the established white standard of 
the Bourbon dynasty to form the present French flag. 
Italy’s tricolor, green, white, and red, is an adaptation 
of the French emblem—instituted by Napoleon in 1805 
for his united kingdom of Italy, and employed by 
nationalists in the creation of the present. realm. 

But the banners of the new 





is a purely national emblem which 
briefly appeared in 1813 and 1848, 
but was suppressed by the dynastic 
sectionalism of petty princes who 
opposed a united nation. In 1918 it 
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more familiar flags—our own, the yellow field. The flag of the republic is red, old red, white, and black—the flag 


of the former empire—was a com- 
bination of the black and white of Hohenzollern Prus- 
sia and the red and white of the erstwhile Hanseatic 
League of trade centers (Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, 
etc.). There is still disagreement in Germany on this 
topic. Austria—Germany-to-be—is temporarily under 
her old navy flag: red, white, and red in broad hori- 
zontal stripes. 

As a compromise on the water, the German merchant 
marine flies the old black-white-red flag, with the 
black-red-gold of the republic forming a square in the 
upper left-hand corner (like the square of stars in the 
corner of the American flag). So strong is the 
feeling of the factions that certain leading Berlin hotels 
still cling to the black-white-red even in the face of 
violence—and the dispute forced one German cabinet 
out of office in 1926. 

The Russian Soviets are represented by the blood- 
red flag of revolution and communism—dating back to 
the radical Jacobins of the French Revolution and used 
by extremists ever since. Superimposed on the red 
ground are the five white letters, R S F S R (in Cyrillic 
characters), standing for Russian Socialist Federation 
of Soviet Republics. The Soviet navy employs a fork- 
tailed pennant, blood-red and carrying a Communistic 
blue anchor-and-star device. 

The Polish flag is divided horizontally into halves, 
the upper white and the lower-red. In the center of 
the white upper bar is a red shield bearing the historic 
: Polish eagle, which harks back 








European and extra-European to the early days of Poland’s 
nations are known to few. Some . Under New Flags grandeur—when King John Sobie- 
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United States for aid in securing their independent 
status—there is a statue of Woodrow Wilson in 
Prague—and our red, white, and blue reappear in their 
national emblem. The arrangement is in two horizon- 
tal bars—the upper white, the lower red—while a blue 
triangle occupies the extreme left of the flag. The 
effect is pleasing, if not highly symbolic. 

Jugoslavia has divided her flag into three horizontal 
bars: blue, white, and red, from top to bottom. The 
country was made up of Serbia, Croatia, Slavonia, and 
Montenegro—and the flag is itself a combination of the 
old Serbian royal flag with 
that of the Croats, both 
flags having employed the 
same colors in differing 
arrangements. This new 
standard is of considerable 
importance afloat, for 
Jugoslavia has fallen heir 
to the former Austrian Im- 
perial Navy and all its 
works—a parting gift of 
the generous Emperor Karl as he abdicated in 1918. 

The three little Baltic states of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Esthonia arose from the ashes of Czardom to wave 
their banners in the sun. The first two based their 
designs on local heraldry of the Middle Ages. Lithu- 
ania used horizontal bars of yellow, green, and red. 
Latvia, or Lettland, employed horizontal bars of red, 
with a narrow white bar between. Esthonia devised a 
brand-new flag, blue-black and white in horizontal 
bars, which typified the blue of the sky, the black of 
the earth, and the white shirt of the peasant. 

The free city of Danzig—formerly German, but now 
subject to the League of Nations and actually under 
Polish influence—has returned to the flag it once pos- 
sessed as an independent member of the Hanseatic 
League. It is a red flag bearing a gold crown and two 
white crosses, one above the other. The reappearance 
of this emblem may be temporary, for the 
present status of the city is proving decid- 
edly unsatisfactory. 


RUSSIA 
The flag of the Czars was white, blue and 


red. 
star, hammer and _ sickle, 
‘SR. 


oa 1929 Mussotrn1t created the 
newest of Europe’s entities—the 
Vatican State. By his action the Vatican 
section of Rome ceased to be Italian and 
became an independent city under the 
scepter of the Pope. That prelate thereby 
regained the position of temporary ruler, lost when 
Rome was annexed to Italy in 1870. The Vatican 
flag consists of two vertical bars—yellow and white— 
with the mitre and crossed keys of the Holy See. 
It is the historic standard of Papal authority. 

The Irish Free State has its own national flag, a tri- 
color of three vertical bars—green, white, and orange. 
This was flown by the famous Easter Monday republic 
of 1916, and is now the official insignia of the present 
near-republic. The green is the historic color of “Irish” 
Ireland, while the orange represents the Northern 
Protestants who fought for William of Orange at the 
battle of the Boyne in 1690—hence the flag is a union 
standard. While most of the Orangemen dwell in 
Ulster, not in the Free State, the orange bar of the 
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NEW WORLD STATES 
The Czech flag (left) is white and red with 
a blue triangle. 
white and orange. 
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Free State flag serves aS a perpetual invitation. 

The South African Union—or Unie van Suidafrika 
—a self-governing dominion showing unmistakable 
signs of restlessness within the limits of the British 
Empire, has recently adopted a national standard of 
its own, following in Ireland’s footsteps. (Both coun- 
tries now maintain their own legations at Washington.) 
South Africa was settled by the Dutch in 1652, and the 
new Union flag is orange, white, and blue in horizontal 
bars—the flag of Holland in the seventeenth century, 
when that nation was the greatest of world powers. 
Incidentally New York City’s municipal flag 
is also orange, white, and blue; for little 
“New Amsterdam” formed a part of the same 
great Dutch Empire as did South Africa. 
Within the white middle bar of the Union 
flag are three small colored patches; thé flags 
of Great Britain and of the two Boer repub- 
lics annexed by the British in 1900. These 
little emblems represent constituent portions 
of the South African Union—Cape Colony 
_ and Natal, Orange Free State, Transvaal. 

In 1918 two new entities were added to the Scandi- 
navian group of nations—Finland and Iceland. Fin- 
land escaped from Russia’s alien domination at the 
time of the Red Revolution, while Iceland secured 
complete independence from Denmark, save for a per- 
sonal union through a common king. Both nations 
have flags carrying a full-length cross—as do Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark—and the naval ensigns of 
both are forked, the Finnish into three points. The 
color schemes, dating back to medieval heraldry, are 
for Finland, a white flag with a blue cross; and for 
Iceland, a blue flag with a white-edged red cross. 

China, after her republican révolution of 1911, dis- 
placed the imperial dragon-bedecked banner with an 
interesting flag of unique appearance. It consisted of 
five horizontal stripes: red, yellow, blue, white, black 
—representing the five elements of her population— 
Mongol, Chinese proper, 
Manchu, Mohammedan, and 
Tibetan. This in turn gave 
place to the present flag, 
which came into use with the 
advent of the republic’s pres- 
ent Nationalist régime. It is 
a red flag, with a blue square 
in the upper left-hand corner. 
This square contains a white 
sun from which dart sixteen pointed rays. 

Egypt, nominally a part of the Turkish Empire until 
the World War, then a British protectorate, and now at 
last independent, has discarded her historic red flag 
for a green one in celebration of deliverance from the 
Osmanli sway. Green is the Mohammedan color, and 
the new flag carries a white crescent and three stars. 

Palestine, a British mandate created at the expense 
of Turkey after the War, now flies a white flag with 
two horizontal stripes of blue. Between the stripes, 
in the center of the banner, is the ancient six-pointed 
star of Israel. Rebellious Arabs have been threatening 
the supremacy of this emblem in the very home of its 
origin, and the future of the Holy Land appears some- 
what problematical despite its strong backing. 
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The Irish chose green, 




















The flood of day- 
by-day news from 
London is confusing. 
Mr. Simonds, on the 
spot, interprets the 
Conference. 









































The interested spec- 
tator at the Naval 
Conference is the 
ordinary citizen who 


pays the bills. 





























By Sykes, in the New York Evening Post 


‘What Is Happening at London? 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


Representative of the Review of Reviews at the London Conference 


S UMMONED SUDDENLY to St. James’s Palace 
one day in early February, the press of 
the world was met by Secretary Stimson in the dim 
old structure, hung with the weapons of all ages. It 
listened to the reading of the American program of 
the London conference, which seems certain to be- 
come the basis of the London Treaty. 

Examination of this henceforth notable document 
discloses that the United States, with evident reluc- 
tance, has abandoned all hope of reduction. Con- 
comitantly, we have abandoned the position taken 
at Geneva as to the kind of cruiser strength necessary 
for ourselves. Yet we have just as certainly insured 
that, whatever else happens at London, there will be 
a definitive settlement of the parity issue with Great 
Britain. We have cleared the way for a three-power 
pact with Japan; and this latter fact in itself does 


not affect the present possibility that a five-power 
treaty will be made here at London. 

In all his public utterances President Hoover has 
made it clear that he hoped for a reduction, particu- 
larly in cruisers. And it was well known that he ex- 
pressed the belief that at London our cruiser tonnage, 
fixed by law at 300,000, could be cut to 285,000 tons. 
But instead, by Mr. Stimson’s proposal, it is raised to 
327,000 tons. This is not only 42,000 tons larger than 
the President wished, but 27,000 tons in excess of our 
present program. 

At Geneva and since we have maintained, on advice 
of our naval experts, that we needed 10,000-ton cruisers 
with eight-inch guns. This was in contrast with the 
British, who asked for smaller ships with six-inch 
guns. Our contention has been that, having few and 


widely scattered naval bases with a larger steaming 
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radius, and further, having few merchant steamers 
capable of being used as cruisers in time of war, we 
needed an offset to British predominance in this line. 

But under Mr. Stimson’s proposal we have substi- 
tuted for our existing program of thirty-three cruisers, 
twenty-three of them 
large and only ten small, 
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present the most difficult detail of the conference. But 
there is no strained relation between Tardieu and 
Grandi, the chief Italian delegate, just as there is no 
fear for national security on the part of either nation. 
What is at issue is a question of prestige. The Italians 

say quite frankly that 

what they are after is 





a program of eighteen 
large and twenty-one 
small ships. Already this 
has provoked repercus- 
sions in our naval circles, 
and perhaps it will do so 
in the Senate. But it was 
made clear by the Stim- 
son statement that both 
Senator Robinson and 
Senator Reed agreed fully 
with the change. 

Mr. Stimson’s figures 
indicate that in cruisers 
we shall have to build 
177,000 tons more than 
we now have, and 27,000 
tons more than had been 
foreseen in any program. 
But this is the inescap- 
able price of parity. 
Everyone here in London 
recognizes that Mr. Mac- 
Donald went to the ut- 
most limit when he re- 
duced the British total of 
cruisers to fifty ships and 
339,000 tons. Had he 
gone further he would 
have had an explosion in 
the House of Commons 








nominal parity ; and what 
all Frenchmen know is 
that Italy will not build 
to parity even if she gets 
the right. 

Actual recognition of 
the Italian demand by 
France is impossible, but 
some formula may be 
found to satisfy Musso- 
lini. At all events, Italy 
is not expected to break 
up the conference. Her 
delegates recall the un- 
happy experience when 
Orlando went home from 
Paris over the Fiume issue. 

As to the Japanese, here 
the situation is even 
plainer. The old suspi- 
cion by and of the Japa- 
nese, so unmistakable at 
Washington, is gone. 
Neither we nor the Brit- 
ish suspect Japanese mo- 
tives, and the Japanese 
are tranquil on their side. 
Frankly there are difficul- 
ties; but Japan is ex- 
pected to be satisfied with 
a concession which will 








and a general agitation in 
the country. 

France for her part 
may be satisfied by what 
seemed, during the opening weeks of the conference, a 
shining demonstration that the British Labor Govern- 
ment had at last decided to continue the Entente Cor- 
diale. France entered the conference fearing that an 
Anglo-American agreement had replaced the Entente. 
Indeed Chancellor of the Exchequer Snowden’s actions 
at the first Hague conference suggested that the ways 
of France and England had parted. But at the second 
Hague conference Snowden and Tardieu, the French 
Premier, worked closely together. Here in London 
the French and the British had been as close together 
as at any conference in recent years. Tardieu could 
have taken home proof that the Entente—which is 
the basis of all French conceptions—not only had not 
been scrapped but had shown renewed vitality. 

Then came the unfortunately precipitate publication 
of the American figures. Followed as this inevitably 
was by publication of British figures, it constituted 
in the French mind proof of the Anglo-American agree- 
ment she originally feared. I shall later return to this 
curious happening. Suffice it here to point it out. 

As for Franco-Italian relations, on the surface they 


THE TRIDENT OF NEPTUNE IS ANGLO-SAXON 
A cartoon reflecting the French fear of an Anglo-American agreement. 


not amount to a destruc- 
tion of the balance estab- 
lished at Washington. 


Len AT THIS early date then, with the confer- 
ence only in its fourth week, progress is be- 
ing made. The meeting has passed through the first 
stage, which was ceremonial, and the second, which 
was political. It has settled down to serious business, 
and the successful disposition of the political problem 
has now established the certainty of a measure of 
success in the technical field. M. Tardieu, Premier of 
France and head of the French delegation, has 
prophesied to me that the sessions will be over by 
March 1. 

At the same time if the conference promises results, 
this is because of a marked reduction in the size of 
its undertakings. Of actual disarmament there will be 
nothing. Of reduction, outside of the postponement 
of replacing battleships, there will also be nothing, 
save that the British may get rid of a few obsolete 
small cruisers. Of limitation there will be no more 
than a five or six-year adjustment. 

With these circumstances in mind, it remains true 
that the statesmen here represented expect to show 
the publics of all nations that they have achieved 
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economy through nonreplacement of vastly expensive 
battleships, limitation through adjustment of building 
programs in auxiliary branches, and thus escape from 
all prospect of competitive building. 

When one comes to explain the basis for so much 
confident prediction, at a time when technical details 
are beginning to cause trouble, it must be found in the 
fact that political apprehensions have been pretty defi- 
nitely abolished, if one compares the present confer- 
ence with all of its many predecessors, most of which 
have been ill-starred. The first difference is disclosed 
in double absence of the mentality of fear and of sus- 
picion. No nation’s policy here is dictated either by 
real or imaginary fear of the purpose of any other one. 
Practically all thorny problems arise out of questions 
of prestige, not of power. Nations are safeguarding 
their pride even more than their security. 

Another significant detail is that the fortunes of 
political governments, much more than of nations, are 
actually at stake. On the whole, within national fron- 
tiers everywhere, there exists a full measure of tran- 
quillity. No one expects war or invasion, but all states- 
men here are concerned with elections and with need 
to make such a showing as will prove useful the next 
time they appeal to the people. 


Most conspicuous of all, however, is the improve- 
ment in the actual state of mind between ourselves and 
the British. The note of angry doubt and undisguised 
distrust has disappeared. 

The first weeks, then, while accomplishing relatively 
little in the direction of technical progress, have re- 
sulted in great political preparation.. But now that 
technical considerations have replaced political ones, 
progress will be both slow and on the surface blind in 
the face of favorable conditions. 

There is only one note of caution to be sounded. It 
has always been clear that outside of battleships no 
considerable reduction would be possible, perhaps none 
at all; that limitation would hardly go beyond ad- 
justing present building programs for a period of five 
years. Now it is manifest that what is shaping is 
a temporary arrangement amounting to the founda- 
tion for another conference in 1935. Nevertheless, al- 
though the harvest in disarmament will be slight, it is 
daily becoming evident that while London may in this 
respect resemble Washington, it is likely to recall the 
older conference in one important respect. There, 
after all, whatever else was done, the American-Japa- 
nese issue was disposed of. Here, liquidation of the 
Anglo-American dispute seems now inevitable. 


Opening Impressions 


eo ONE HAS ATTENDED many international 
conferences it is perhaps inevitable that 
the first impressions of a new meeting should be com- 
parative. Thus, inescapably, the first thoughts at 
London are of those earlier assemblies, that of Paris 
in 1919 and of Washington in 1921. 

By contrast, the present meeting is incomparably 
less impressive than either 
of its predecessors. A cer- : 
tain moment of dignity and FRANK H. SIMONDS 
importance was lent when 
the King opened the confer- 
ence from his throne in the 
Royal Gallery of the House 
of Lords. But even this 
ceremony was a little over- 
shadowed by the arrival of 
one of London’s rare but 
memorable pea-soup fogs, 
which made transit in the 
city next to impossible, and 
explained the late arrival of 
the King, the still more tardy appearance of the 
American Ambassador,’ and the total absence of 
Lloyd George. , 

Many things combine to make the London Confer- 
ence in a spectacular sense rather an anti-climax. 
There is lacking all the enormous tension which pre- 
ceded the Paris meeting. No one who was in Paris 
in the first days of 1919, when Woodrow Wilson ar- 
rived, can ever forget that world-wide aspiration ris- 
ing from the dull and terrible despair of the war years, 
that brief but memorable faith that a new world was to 
replace the torn and mangled universe of the moment. 


War a little-known newspaperman. 
its end he was one of the world’s great 
war correspondents. 
has a keener insight into the tangled 
maze of world politics. The first portion eau, and Lloyd George. 
of this article came to us by cable, the 
remainder by mail. 


Two years later, at Washington, the decline was un- 
mistakable. The disappointments of Paris, the dis- 
illusionment of the Treaty of Versailles, the cynicism 
born of such disappointments, had much lowered the 
temperature. Yet for a moment, when Mr. Hughes 
flung his far-reaching proposal to the delegates, when 
Mr. Balfour responded with what seemed to his Amer- 

ican hearers an_ uncondi- 

tional acceptance of the pro- 
entered the World posal, the First Naval Con- 
At ference took on a first-class 
importance. 

At London, now, one must 
note at first the absence of 
men of the size and signifi- 
cance of Wilson, Clemen- 


Today no writer 


Despite all his admirable 
qualities, Stimson is hardly 
a national character. Tar- 
dieu is still to be regarded 
primarily as the surviving 
first lieutenant of the Tiger, newly come to power on 
his own. As for MacDonald, if he alone is a world 
figure, he lacks every art and grace which made Lloyd 
George both famous and fatally seductive. 

The big men-are gone and the big issues have dis- 
appeared, and with them the audience has thinned out. 
It is impossible to mistake the immense apathy in the 
British public. The press briefly blossomed into wide 
columns and sank back to paragraph mention, all 
within three days. The man in the street is either un- 
concerned or sets his hopes no higher than a possible 
reduction of expenditures. 
































































































































































































































































































Here it is impossible to escape the feeling that the 
politicians, the public men, are vastly more concerned 
about success or failure than are the people, that they 
hope more and perhaps fear more. As a mere chal- 
lenge to public attention, the conference has run a 
poor second to the sensational trial of Hatry, the finan- 
cier, whose sentence, whose bearing in the dock, whose 
sins and punishments filled untold columns. 

I am aware that the British people take all their 
conferences soberly, that there is never the possibility 
of such a sudden and universal press explosion as at- 
tended the coming of the statesmen and the opening of 
the Washington Conference. London is a world city, 
Washington a little village. And yet I think I do not 
exaggerate when I say there was a certain sense of 


W HILE THE AMERICAN delegation was still at 
sea, however, the initial skirmish of..the 
conference was fought—and won. On the last night 
on the George Washington, there arrived suddenly by 
wireless the sensational report that Ramsay Mac- 
Donald had issued an interview squarely proposing 
the total abolition of battleships, and leaving the im- 
pression that the work of the conference was to be 
restricted to the capital ship detail. ; 

Our delegation was amazed by this message. They 
recalled that Mr. Stimson, just before leaving, had 
reaffirmed his view that the battleship was the core 
of the American fleet. They remembered that by the 
Rapidan Mr. Hoover and Mr. MacDonald had con- 
centrated their attention upon arranging parity in 
cruisers. The naval men who had attended the 
Geneva Conference recalled that a similar change of 
subject, likewise arriving withcut warning, had been 
the first sign of the later clash. 

But it was the Senators in the delegation who were 
most stirred, for they knew that it would be idle to 
bring back to the United States a treaty which did no 
more than limit the already limited capital ships and 
open the way for employing the moneys thus saved 
for further competition in cruisers. Accordingly, on the 
initiative of Senator Robinson, supported by Senator 
Reed, the American delegation took its first decision. 

This decision was comprehended in an agreement 
which was twofold. In the first place, it was under- 
stood that, in any discussions of naval details, dispo- 
sition of the cruiser circumstance must precede open- 
ing of the battleship issue. It was further agreed that 
one treaty should be made to cover both points, lest 
the Senate, in due course, should accept the cruiser 
agreement and reject that dealing with capital ships. 

Later and more exact reports took the edge off the 
MacDonald statement, and showed it to have been no 
more than a pious wish that capital ships might be 
abolished. Nevertheless, when the American delega- 
tion reached London it found that the Tory press was 
carrying on an extensive campaign designed to dem- 
onstrate that British security demanded the reten- 
tion of the existing program and the scrapping of the 
Rapidan agreement. 
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vague chill when the American delegation, which had 
left New York amidst the roar of artillery and in the 
full blaze of press celebration, landed at Plymouth, un- 
welcomed by any official salutes, and found in the 
London press hardly a scant mention of the fact that 
a conference was at hand, and that they were arriving. 
Nor were they less chilled to learn that for many 
weeks the British press had almost deliberately 
ignored the matter, while the Tory journals had punc- 
tuated silence only by mingled cries of alarm and 
words of disapproval. Thus it became clear at once 
that in Britain the conference was a political rather 
than a moral issue, partisan rather than national. 
Something of this impression was dispelled later, but 
something just as certainly remained and remains. 


The basis of this campaign was the argument that 
money could be saved only in capital ships, that Brit- 
ain could not risk her security by accepting parity 
at the levels agreed to by MacDonald and Hoover. At 
the same time, a clever attempt was made to insert a 
wedge between the President and his delegation by 
tenacious despatches coming from Washington, assert- 
ing that Mr. Hoover was prepared to go far beyond 
his delegation. 

The delegation stood firm. Messages exchanged be- 
tween Washington and London led to a sudden drying 
up of official or semi-official pronouncements, and by 
the time the conference actually met it was clear that 
as between the United States and Great Britain con- 
versations would have to begin with cruisers. 

The reason for the stand of our delegation is to be 
found in the fact that our naval experts believe that 
with the abolition of the battleship the cruiser would 
in turn become the capital ship, and merchant steam- 
ers would be cruisers. As a result, given the vast su- 
periority of Britain in merchant boats, we should lose 
all parity. 

As to reduction of size, it was pointed out that as 
long as we hold the Philippines we must rely upon 
the battleship to defend them, since under the Wash- 
ington Treaty we cannot extend our island fortifica- 
tions. We have to move our forts to the Philippines, 
and the forts are battleships. Therefore both large 
boats and large guns are needed. 

As to a naval holiday in battleships, our experts 
pointed out that we have not parity now but a process 
of parity, and that if the replacement of boats was 
postponed Britain would continue to possess a deci- 
sive superiority. She has twehty ships to our eighteen, 
60,000 tons greater volume, dnd in the Nelson and the 
Rodney she has two boats incomparably superior to 
any of ours. 

The American view did not preclude a reduction 
of numbers, it did not rule out postponement through 
a nave! holiday, but it held firm to the retention of 
the capital ship and to the necessity of some equating 
of strengths as a detail of the naval holiday. 

Perhaps the second clear circumstance in the experi- 
ence of the United States delegation was the discovery 
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that the prevailing American apprehension of the 
French purposes was, to say the least, over-pessimistic. 
First contacts with M. Tardieu and his associates de- 
veloped the fact that there was no deliberate purpose 
in the French mind to wreck the conference. 

France, it was clear, came to the conference with 
certain fears as to the existence of some Anglo-Saxon 
alliance, and apprehensive lest the French proposals 
should be met by a solid Anglo-American opposition. 
She came, in fact, remem- 
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proposal was inexact, and the precipitate publication, 
which produced French resentment, was unnecessary. 
What France actually wants is a Mediterranean and 
perhaps even an Atlantic pact following the lines of 
the Locarno agreement or of the old and abandoned 
protocol of Geneva, pledging all signatories to respect 
the status quo and to unite in restraining any nation 
guilty of aggression. What she may be offered is a 
pact based upon the lines of the four-power Pacific 
treaty, which was one of 





bering Washington and 
fearful lest Mr. Stimson 
should prove as active an 
ally of MacDonald against 
her as Mr. Hughes had 
been of Mr. Balfour. 

On the other hand, it 
was clear that—although 
Tardieu alone of the visit- 
ing statesmen could re- 
turn home unaffected by 
the failure of the confer- 
ence—he much preferred 
to bring back as a detail 
of its success some form 
of guarantee treaty. In 
a word, Tardieu was dis- 
closed as ready to play 
ball at London, not to 
protest the game. 


Awe THISearly 
promise came 


the publication of the 
American figures. On the 








the fruits of the Washing- 
ton Conference and 
pledged the signatories to 
consult in case of crisis. 

It goes without saying 
that the United States 
would not sign a Mediter- 
ranean pact. Nor do I 
think it would join even 
in a consultative Atlantic 
pact, although this is per- 
haps more possible. But 
in the negotiations we 
may play a certain rdle. 
In any event, we know 
what the French delega- 
tion wants; and it is nota 
fight but a bargain. 

As to Japan, though 
there is some hope that 
agreement with her can 
be reached on the basis of 
the American and British 
cruiser figures, her dele- 
gation manifests a pro- 








eve of a trip back to 
France, M. Tardieu sud- 
denly was informed by 


Mr. Stimson that the discovery of a leak which had ~ 


permitted a hostile American newspaper to get hold 
of the details of the American program necessitated 
instant publication. Twenty minutes later the Amer- 
ican note was published. 

When this was followed by a similar utterance of 
the British terms, it constituted to the French mind 
proof positive that, contrary to the first auspicious ap- 
pearances, there had been an Anglo-American under- 
standing. French circles held that an effort was being 
made to put M. Tardieu in the same position former 
Premier Briand had occupied in Washington in 1922. 

M. Tardieu himself is credibly reported to have 
demanded of the British Prime Minister whether the 
conference was for two powers or five. Equally clear 
is the fact that the French Premier set out for Paris 
in exceedingly bad humor, while among his associates 
left behind there was no mistaking a feeling of resent- 
ment and suspicion. All this may in time be ironed 
out, but the real test will come when France at last 
lays her own figures on the table. These can easily 
contain an estimate of national needs fatal to the 
Stimson proposal. Fatal, because of their size. 

A touch of irony is added to the situation by the 
fact that, as it turned out, the report that a hostile 
American paper had obtained a copy of the Stimson 


found dissatisfaction. 
This is because, while Mr. 
Stimson had almost com- 
pletely adopted the British as contrasted with the 
American thesis as to small and large cruisers, he has 
rigidly resisted the Japanese demand for a 70 per cent. 
ratio in cruisers, instead of the 60 per cent. of the 
Washington battleship agreement. 

Taken by itself this Japanese resentment might be 
of no great import, but with France in her present 
mood there is a temptation to the Japanese to hold out. 
For without them no three-power treaty can be made, 
just as no five-power pact can be had without France. 

As to Italy, she wants parity with France; and the 
Fascist government is driven by the fact that their 
predecessors were able to get parity in battleships for 
Italy at Washington. Thus it would be a horrible 
humiliation for the Duce if he had to confess that his 
man Grandi had failed where Albertini and Schanzer, 
representatives of the now discarded parliamentary 
system, had triumphed. 

We are, in fact, in a complete fog, as dense as that 
which shrouded the Paris sessions of the Big Four. 
Out of this fog all sorts of rumors and alarms are 
bound to merge, and naturally there may be collisions 
and even shipwrecks. But for the moment we, the 
press of the world, are bidden to have patience, and in 
fact no real evidence of profound and disturbing quiet 
over immediate prospects is discoverable. 


THEY’RE SLOW IN STARTING 
By Sykes, in the New York Evening Post 
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THE OPTIMIST 
By Brown, in the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune 


demnation of alcohol and 
every congregation had _ its 
Woman’s Christian Temper- 








LEVEN YEARS AGO the Ameri- 

can nation, through the pro- 
cedure prescribed for such action, adopted 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, thus en- 
acting prohibition as a national policy. 
One year thereafter the Volstead Act 
was passed to carry out the provisions of 
the amendment. The further in retro- 
spect the amendment and the law become, 
the more violently does controversy wage 
and the more futile and superficial the 
debate. Today I doubt if one person in 
a thousand in the nation—including 
many who speak or write most frequently 
on one side or the other—have anything 
but a very confused idea of the real con- 
tents of the amendment or the law and 
even less as to the purposes which caused 
their enactment. . . 

To discover the purpose of its enact- 
ment, let us first delve somewhat into 
history. The use of some form of intoxi- 
cant dates back to the beginning of the 
recorded story of our race. It is found 
in our earliest and all intermediate litera- 
ture—including our sacred books. Not 
only the use but the abuse existed in all 
times and climes—and with, so far as 
literature discloses, slight, if any protest. 

Some time in the last century, however, 
with the simultaneous spread of education 
and of an industrial system that included 
large employment, organized effort to pro- 
duce temperance in the use of alcohol be- 
gan. For many years the teachers of 
temperance were the butts of continued 
and unpleasant ridicule. Finally, however, 
the teachings took root increasingly and 
the churches—then the chief if not only 
centers both of social contact and ethical 
study—rapidly passed from a stage where 
drunken preachers were quite common to 
one where every preacher thundered con- 
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ance Union or its Father 
Matthew Total Abstinence So- 
ety: ss 

Major movements in human life come 
in great waves, and when one is in their 
midst he can see only the whitecaps which 
dot the surface. To me it is entirely clear 
now that the agitation did not reach its 
powerful sweep through its own internal 
strength, did not lift itself by its own 
bootstraps, but was created by two ir- 
resistible ground swells in our national 
life for which it was but the channel. 

One of these was the growing trend 
toward the mechanization of our whole 
life and the systematizing of our in- 
Gustry;. 2... 

But this was not the only major trend 
of our past fifty years as a nation. Side 
by side with education and industrializa- 
tion—creature and, perhaps, creator of 
our new civilization—marched a new code 
of social ethics... . 

The combined pressure of our economic 
needs and our idealism—both fanned to 
unusual power by the excitement of war— 
was irresistible, and Congress submitted 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the States 
while efficiency was the nation’s greatest 
need and chivalry its compass. . . . I think 
all of us were surprised—and many deeply 
grieved—when forty-five states ratified 
within about a year.... 

So now we had prohibition, and a law 
must be passed to define and enforce it.... 
Well, Congress tackled the job and pro- 
duced the Volstead Act. What does that 
say? Most of its language relates to the 
method and means of enforcement and I 
am not going to discuss those provisions 
today. The real legislation in the act is 
all in four or five sections. First, it de- 
fines the word “liquor” and the phrase 
“intoxicating liquor” as meaning anything 
fit for use as a beverage which contains 
one-half per cent. or more of alcohol. 
Then it prohibits anyone from “manu- 
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‘Prohibition Must Stay! 


By REPRESENTATIVE FRANKLIN W. FORT 


From the January 11 Congressional Record 


facturing, selling, bartering, transporting, 
importing, exporting, delivering, furnish- 
ing, or possessing” any intoxicating liquor 
except as authorized in the law. When it 
comes to the matter of possession of 
liquor, it provides that such possession is 
prima facie evidence that it is kept for 
sale in violation of law but that— 


it shall not be unlawful to possess liquors in 
one’s private dwelling — provided such 
liquors are for use only for the personal 
consumption of the owner thereof and his 
family, and of his bona fide guests when en- 
tertained by him therein. 


But puts upon the possessor the bur- 
den of proving lawful acquisition of the 
liquor. Finally, there is no definition of 
what the word “manufacture” means but 
the penalty section says: 


The penalties provided in this chapter 
against the manufacture of liquor without a 
permit shall not apply to a person for manu- 
facturing nonintoxicating cider and fruit 
juices exclusively for use in his home. 


I do not prétend to be much of a law- 
yer these days. I did think I was once, 
but I reformed and went into business, 
but it does seem to me, from my recollec- 
tions of the law, that this latter provision 
rather clearly lifts cider and light wines, 
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Is Home Brew Legal? 


the Prohibition Commissioner, 
Here is his answer: 


“Section 1, 


declared in Section 1. 


home made for home use, out of the one- 
half of 1 per cent. definition and, as to 
them, to apply the test of intoxication in 
fact. And, of course, if they can be law- 
fully made, they can be lawfully possessed 
in the home of the maker and used by him, 
his family, and his guests. Whether this 
language can be stretched to cover home- 
brew, nonintoxicating, in fact, is another 
question; but clearly the making, the pos- 
session, and the use of home-made non- 
intoxicating light wines and ciders are not 
prohibited by the act. ... 


S° THAT is the history and legal 
status of prohibition. | What 
have been its effects? Well let us look 
first at the bad sides and then at the 
good and see what way we have a surplus 
to dispose of. 

First, we have the loss of revenue 
from licenses, taxes, and customs duties 
and the cost of enforcement. 

Next, we have the argument that pro- 
hibition is creating a new class of law- 
breakers out of what were formerly law- 
abiding citizens. This is serious to the 
extent that it is true and it is true more 
often in intent than in fact. By that I 
mean that the makers and drinkers of 
homemade and home-used liquors believe 
themselves, in many cases, to be breaking 
and braving the law. But they are wrong 


Because many Americans are puz- 
zled on this point, the REviEw of REvIEws questioned 
Dr. James M. Doran. 


Title 1 of the National Prohibition Act 
makes it unlawful to manufacture intoxicating liquor of 
one-half of one per cent. or more of alcoholic strength by 
volume for beverage purposes. Section 29 of said Act, 
however, exempts from penalty the manufacturer of non- 
intoxicating cider and fruit juices exclusively for use in the 
home. Some courts have held that this term non-intoxi- 
cating means non-intoxicating in fact and does not neces- 
sarily relate to the one-half of one per cent. standard 


in thinking themselves crim- 
inal. As I have shown above, 
the law permits such manufac- 














ture, permits such possession, 
and permits such use by them- 
selves and guests. 

And right here may I say that in my 
judgment sincere friends of temperance 
have done the cause of prohibition its 
greatest injury by insisting that the use 
of alcohol since the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment has become immoral. The confu- 
sion comes from the fact, on which I 
have commented, that the organization of 
the temperance movement centered in the 
churches, but this was in their capacity 
as ethical and social centers, not as re- 
ligious and moral ones. And were it other- 
wise, morals are not coded by the pas- 
sage of laws; they are defined by the con- 
science of the individual. We are here 
dealing with a social habit whose origin 
is buried in antiquity. To say to the 
man whose family for countless genera- 
tions has been accustomed to this habit 
that they and he, if he follows their ex- 
ample, have violated a moral duty brings 
a justified resentment... . 

And now we come to personal liberty— 
and in my notes I spell those words with 
capitals. What is the American’s right 
of personal liberty? Well, first, he may 
think as he pleases—and when he has 
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done that there is not another thing he 
can do as he pleases. . . . The law does not 
let us park our car where we want to; we 
can not lawfully smuggle anything—not 
only liquor; we can not have our friends 
and relatives join us if they happen to be 
aliens; we can not leave our property 
away from our family, nor leave our 
family if we tire of them; we can not 
own slaves; and now no one can lawfully 
sell us liquor. Why? Because ours is an 
ordered freedom where our individual 
self-centered wishes must not be per- 
mitted to interfere with the interests of 
others, nor those of others with ours... . 

Then we are told our youth are being 
ruined by prohibition. It is an interesting 
thing that this story is always told dbout 
somebody else’s children. I wonder how 
many fathers can honestly look their sons 
in the eye and say that there is more 
drinking among the boys today than in 
our day. Moreover they also say there 
is more among the girls. That I think is 
true. But is that the only liberty the 
modern girl claims? She smokes quite 
generally—her mother did not before the 
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war. She goes to dances at midnight with 
a boy—her mother went home then, and 
with a chaperone at that—and now chape- 
rones are as extinct as the dodo. .. 


Finally, a serious case is made of the 


non-enforcement situation—and it does 
look bad with graft rampant, shootings 
frequent, politics regnant, and the public 
apparently acquiescent. Well, as I have 
shown, none of this is new. One moving 
cause of great potency for the adoption 
of prohibition was the fact that all these 
things existed under the old system. The 
flood of illicit liquor always moved from 
license to no-license territory. Bootleg- 
gers like speakeasies antedated the Vol- 
stead Act and their methods were the 
same. 


ERHAPS I sEEM to minimize the 

evils. If so, I am sorry. They 
are real—they are important—they must 
be checked. And they must be checked 
not only because they are real and im- 
portant but because the law under which 
they occur is here to stay without sub- 
stantial change. I say that soberly—not 
as argument but as my sincere con- 
viction. . . . 

Now, what are the benefits? 

I have said that prohibition was the 
result of a combination of industrial evo- 
lution and the new view of the relation 
of the law to women and children. Un- 
less it has been effective in these direc- 
tions it has failed to achieve its purposes. 
What, then, has our economic experience 
been for ten years? 

Well, along with all the nations of the 
world, we ran into a serious deflation in 
1920 and 1921. Unemployment was very 
serious in many sections. But we got 
through without soup houses and re- 
covered more rapidly than any other 
people, swinging into a full tide of pros- 
perity by the end of 1922.... From 1922 
until 1929, with only very moderate de- 
clines, our production continued large and 
our industrial prosperity unprecedented, 
and this despite quite unsatisfactory con- 
ditions among our farmers and coal miners 
with consequent reduction of their buying 
power. ... The income of the nation in- 
creased from an estimate of $63,000,000,- 
000 in 1921 to $89,000,000,000 for 1928. 
Our motor cars trebled in number; our 
life-insurance policyholders jumped from 
13,000,000 to 27,000,000; our savings ac- 
counts from 18,000,000 in 1919 to 
53,000,000 in 1929, and the amount de- 
posited from $13,000,000,000 to $28,500,- 
000,000. ... 

I am not so unreasoning as to claim 
that all of these remarkable improve- 
ments in our economic status are solely 
attributable to prohibition, but I do say 
they are at least partially attributable to 
it... . I do not know a manufacturer— 
and I have talked to some who hate pro- 
hibition—who does not agree with every- 
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thing I have said about his workmen or 
who disputes the cause. I do not know a 
banker who does not feel prohibition to 
be the backbone of his savings accounts. 
I understand that practically every for- 
eign economic commission which has been 
here to study the causes of our prosperity 
places prohibition first... . 

My friends who do not like the law— 
and there are many—what alternative can 
you offer the American people which will 
save what we have gained? Is it Gov- 
ernment selling you want? Well, there are 
two possible ways to run it. Either we 
can hold down consumption by high prices 
and make a vast profit for the Govern- 
ment or we can hold down the profit by 
low prices at the risk of increasing con- 
sumption. I wonder which is the more 
repugnant thought. I will venture that 
there are not ten men in the House who 
like either alternative. What then of re- 
instating the traffic? Well, shall it be for 
drinking on the premises? Of course not 
—that is the saloon again. But if that is 
not to be we will have to drink at home, 
even though home drinking is one of the 
evils we decry in the present system. 
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Well, if we are going to drink at home, 
we can do that now—if we want it bad 
enough to make it. So why change the 
law at all, unless, of course, we want hard 
liquor—and none of the advocates of 
change want that, do they? ... 

Unless they want hard liquor, unless 
they want a return of the traffic in hard 
liquor, the law needs no change. 

So where do we finish? Just where we 
started—with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act. 

To those who want abstinence to follow 
prohibition, may I suggest that they leave 
enforcement to the officers of the law and 
return to the kind of educational work so 
splendidly done for so many years by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
and the Father Matthew T. A. B. S. 

To those who want beer and light 
wines, I suggest that they forego the wish 
to buy and be content with what they 
make, but, above and beyond all, that 
they be good sports. They have made 
their fight and lost—lost to a combina~ 
tion of two mighty tendencies ci the age 
—the economic and ethical reorganization 
of the American people. 


Prohibition Must Go! 


By REPRESENTATIVE JAMES M. BECK 


From the February 7 Congressional Record 





ASK INDULGENT 
attention to a 
brief and inadequate dis- 
cussion of one phase of 
the preliminary report of 
the Wickersham law en- 
forcement commission. I 
restrict my discussion to 
the opening paragraphs of 
the preliminary _ report, 
which are titled “Scope 
and Size of the Problem.” 
I do so because this por- 
tion goes to the very fun- 
damentals of the great controversy. 
Unfortunately it is expressed in some- 
as though the 
learned commissioners were consciously 
walking on very thin ice. I doubt 
whether the American people have yet 
fully realized the significance and pro- 
phetic character of the inevitable implica- 
tions of this portion of the report. ... 
To many this preliminary explanation 
of the commission may be as enigmatic as 
the Delphian Oracle, but if the prohibi- 
tion leaders had caught its full significance 
they would have rent their garments, sat 
themselves down in sackcloth and ashes, 
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or possibly have had re- 
sort to the wine which, 
on high Scriptural author- 
ity, “gladdens the troubled 
heart of man.” The col- 
lective experience of the 
past and the time-honored 
traditions of the English- 
speaking people constitute 
a damning indictment of 
the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. ... It should be a 
matter of gratification to 
the wets and of apprehen- 
sion to the drys that this commission, 
composed of able and learned men, will 
at some appropriate time pass from the 
mere incidentals of the great controversy 
and discuss the very heart of the prob- 
lem. ... I shall venture to explain the real 
significance of their pointed allusions to 
the ancient traditions and experiences of 
the English-speaking race and their appli- 
cation to the present situation. 

The profoundest intellect of antiquity, 
Aristotle, said two thousand years ago 
that, if a constitution—by which he 
meant the aggregate of the laws pre- 








scribed by the state—conflict with what 





























he called the “ethos,” namely, the spirit 
or genius of a people, the result of the 
conflict would not be uncertain, for the 
laws have no lasting vitality save in the 
spirit of a people. We must distinguish 
this “ethos,” or spirit, of a people from 
the mere results of the polling booth, or 
fluctuating votes in legislative assemblies, 
for these only register the temporary 
opinions of fleeting majorities. 

If this be true, then it is especially true 
of a race of individualists who have never 
been disposed to place upon the brow 
of King Demos a crown which they had 
taken from autocratic kings. Hence the 
significance of the phrase in the report, 
“We must note the attitude of the 
pioneer toward such things.” We are 
still a race of pioneers. It is true 
that we have cleared a continent of 
its once virgin forests, but the American 
people did something far greater than that. 
They cleared the mind of America from 
the obsession of past ages that a state had 
an unlimited and divine power to regulate 
in all respects the conduct of the indi- 
vidual. A race of individualists does not 
defy the state. It refuses to believe that 
the oil of anointing, that once was sup- 
posed to sanctify the head of the mon- 
arch and clothe his utterances and acts 
with infallibility, has now fallen upon the 
multitudinous tongue of the majority. ... 

The preliminary report further empha- 
sizes its meaning by a most significant an- 
alogy. It says: “The Whig tradition of 
a ‘right of revolution’; the conception of 
natural rights, classical in our polity; the 
democratic tradition of individual par- 
ticipation in sovereignty.” 

What does this allusion to the great 
Whig tradition mean? The word Whig 
first became associated with the liberal 
tendencies of the free yeomen of England 
before the revolution of 1688. James II, 
an arbitrary monarch, believed that it 
was his divine right to impose his ideas 
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of morality upon individuals 
and to enforce his man- 
dates; he sent out his Lord @ 
Chief Justice Jeffreys on 
what was known as the 
“Bloody Assizes.” Within 
four weeks Jeffreys had 
tried and convicted over 
twelve hundred men and 
women, and even children. 

Of course, this is not a 
record for efficiency, as 
compared with our govern- 
ment in the matter of pro- 
hibition, for last year, ac- 
cording to the report of our 
able Attorney General, there 
were terminated 56,455 
criminal prosecutions under 
the Volstead law. Jeffreys, 
therefore, only converted 
free Englishmen into crim- 
inals at the rate of three 
hundred a week, whereas 
our benign government is 
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indicting the American 
people at the rate of one 
thousand a week. 

However, the analogy of 
the Whig tradition may 
refer to the use of the name in 
American politics, and this suggests an 
analogy of profound interest and sig- 
nificance. The Whig party, from 1830 
to 1860, was a great party. It had such 
leaders as Henry Clay and Daniel Web- 
ster. Its weakness was its disposition to 
adjust questions of profound morality in 
the spirit of compromise and _ surren- 
er 

The result is a sinister omen for the 
Republican party, even in this day of its 
great power. The Whig party perished 


- and the Republican party came into be- 


ing. I say it with regret, but I say it as 
a necessary warning, that the Republican 
party cannot longer afford to sell its soul 














TEN YEARS IN A BARROOM 


At left the cartoonist shows the old bar; at right the new speakeasy. The difference, he indicates, 
is that women patronize the latter. 


“That’s not 


By Kirby, in the New York World 


THE PROHIBITION TREE 
what the seed catalogue said it would be.” 


to the fanatical drys, and if it does, and 
thus becomes the party of prohibition, it 
may have a like fate. The party did not 
emancipate the slave to put the white 
man in the chains of an intolerant policy. 
. . . The Republican party cannot hold 
forever a large number of self-respecting 
men and women to whom the intolerance 
of prohibition is a moral affront. It can- 
not forever be half wet and half dry... . 


0 ONE who knows me will chal- 

lenge my deep reverence for 
the Constitution. I have given much of 
the best energies of my life to its de- 
fense. If I have rendered to my day and 
generation any service, it has been in 
calling attention, by pen and words, to a 
noble compact of government which, I 
fear, is more respected than read... . 

We are constantly reminded by the 
fanatical drys that to question the wisdom 
of the Eighteenth Amendment is a chal- 
lenge to the Constitution itself. I deny 
it. They would not think so if the con- 
ditions were reversed. Suppose—and it 
is a fanciful supposition—that the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment read that the manufac- 
ture and use of alcoholic beverages should 
be encouraged and that every citizen was 
commanded by its terms to drink an alco- 
holic beverage once a day. Would the 
fanatical drys, in that event, have the 
same feeling as to the sanctity of the 
Constitution and its infallible wisdom? 
Would they not argue, as the wets now 
argue, that such an amendment goes be- 
yond the fair province of government? 

Certainly, the leaders of prohibition 
showed scant respect for the Constitution 

















when they wrote this illegitimate amend- 
ment into that noble instrument and thus 
destroyed its perfect symmetry and 
turned a wise compact of government into 
a mere police code... . 

The preliminary report goes on to say, 
“We must not forget the many historical 
examples of large-scale public disregard 
of laws in our past.” The report might 
have added, in the past of the whole hu- 
man’ race, for the political progress of 
civilization has always been marked by 
revolts against unjust and oppressive 
laws, and it is significant that, in the long 
run, the spirit of the individual has been 
triumphant... . 


DMUND BuRKE once said that 

you could not indict a people; 
he might have gone further and said you 
cannot indict a substantial portion of the 
people. The fact that, after ten years 
of enforcement, with the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars and a 
ghastly sacrifice of many lives, the pro- 
hibition law is still largely unenforced 
damns it beyond any defense, and the 
only remedy suggested by the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Representative Fort) 
proves its futility. 

The great argument for prohibition was 
the injury to the home from excessive 
drinking, and our colleague well said, 
“There is not a man who does not know, 
even the moderate drinker, that his use 
of liquor never added anything to the 
happiness of his family or the comfort 
of his home,” and yet our esteemed col- 
league, as a last attempt to enforce the 
unenforceable, would make every home 
a potential brewery or wine press... . 

If a law have any reasonable justifica- 
tion, or is even within the reasonable 
province of government, then the Amer- 
ican people are as loyal to it as any other 
people, but they refuse to believe that a 
law is either infallible or omnipotent. 
They know better. To the American the 
law is but the reasoned adjustment of 
human relations and its true sanctity is 
largely in its reasonableness and not in 
"the fiat of the state.... 

An increasing number of American 
citizens who once believed firmly in 
prohibition, no longer believe in it 
after the practical test of ten years. They 
have seen some disadvantages in the 
policy. . . . One is the effect of this policy 
upon the moral fiber of the American 
people. ... 

What effect, then, has prohibition had 
upon the American people? That it has 
not increased their respect for law, which 
is the vital spirit of any government, must 
be conceded, but it is of far greater con- 
sequence that prohibition has organized 
our country upon a vast scale of collec- 
tive hypocrisy and, like a cancer, this 
spirit of double dealing is eating away the 
moral fiber of the American people. The 
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more you try to enforce it, the greater 
the spread of hypocrisy. The proposed 
addition to the Volstead law will have as 
little effect as putting a mustard plaster 
onacancer. It will not cure the cancer— 
it will only intensify its activity and cause 
it to spread more rapidly through the 
body politic. From their pioneer fore- 
fathers the Americans inherited a spirit 
of sincerity, but now we witness a general 
hypocrisy and double dealing, which are 
fast destroying the character of our offi- 
cial life and even our morale. ... 

We were told that prohibition would 
empty the jails and we have just voted 
millions to build more Federal prisons to 
accommmodate the thousands who are 
being driven there by the law, many of 
whom might have been useful citizens. 
I refuse to believe that any system that 
indicts a thousand American citizens a 
week in our Federal courts, and in many 
cases destroys their self-respect, is of any 
real advantage to the development of 
American manhood. .. . 

The shadows of life are fast lengthen- 
ing with me and I may never live to see 
the day when the Eighteenth Amendment 
is formally repealed. Fortunately, the 
American people are not so impotent that 
they cannot undo this gigantic folly with- 
out first securing the consent of three- 
fourths of the states. To make a formal 
addition to the Constitution, such consent 
is necessary, but the enforcement of any 
clause of the Constitution, which is not 
self-enforcing, depends upon the prepon- 
derating will of each living generation, 
for, as Jefferson said, “the Constitution 
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is for the living and not for the dead.” 

A clear distinction must be made be- 
tween the clauses of the Constitution that 
in themselves are a mandate to Congress 
on the one hand, and a mere delegation to 
Congress of power to do a thing... . In 
other words, the Constitution grants to 
Congress many powers and takes many 
objectives, but often leaves to the politi- 
cal discretion of Congress the question 
as to the manner of their exercise, or 
whether they shall be exercised at all. ... 

It must be conceded that the first sec- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment does 
contain a prohibition, which, however, is 
a mere brutum fulmen without enforcing 
statutes. But the second section shows 
that the Eighteenth Amendment is not 
self-enforcing, for it vests in Congress 
and the several states concurrent power 
“to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” . . . Each living generation 
can determine for itself whether they will 
pass affirmative legislation to enforce the 
Eighteenth Amendment, or leave it with- 
out enforcing statutes. 

Even if this were not so, Congress 
could, without any violation of the Con- 
stitution, reach the conclusion that the 
methods of enforcement and the actual 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment were best left to the states. 

When the American people thus recog- 
nize that the non-exercise of a power is 
not necessarily a challenge to the Consti- 
tution, they will in due time wholly sweep 
away that monstrous compound of in- 
iquity and folly, the Volstead law, and 
upon its ruins build afresh. 


“Ohe Gangs of Chicago 


By WILLIAM BOLITHO 
From the February 1 Graphic Survey 


HICAGO Is the experience 

of taking the common 
people of Europe, not from the cities but 
from the countries, from lost heaths, from 
forest clearings, from myriads of villages 
all the way from Wales to Lithuania, 
where they have lived hardly more com- 
fortably than their oxen, since the begin- 
ning of the history of the white race until 
this time; and placing them within sight 
of imperial wealth, and giving them the 
hope of enjoying it. Chicago is the de- 
nouement of all the folk tales of Europe, 
the peasantry competing for the hand of 
the princess. 

There is, then, in Chicago, a transported 
peasantry; the air, the hope and vision 
of wealth. Whatever happens must be 
dramatic. 

The special form in which this drama is 


conceived is perhaps that of the great 
prize-fight. Such an event as the Demp- 
sey-Tunney match may well be the first 
concrete idea a raw immigrant gets of 
what it is all about. Fight—and the 
winner will receive a million dollars! \I 
do not need to restate how potent a wish- 
formula the ring has become to the modern 
proletariat; it is their theater, their cen- 
tral myth, their primary cultural set. . . . 
Legends such as “how the referee mis- 
counted in the great fight” replace the 
worn-out stories of gods and fairies they 
brought over with them. 

Now in this world of four and a half 
million people, let us turn our attention 
to a focus. Since this is a panorama of 
life, that focus will be youth. The immi- 
grant parents will find jobs, accommodate 
themselves to an alien police and an un- 
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known language as they may, enjoy their 
first ecstasy of hope as long as they 
can, and for the rest of their lives feel 
the melancholy of exile. Their children 
are different. The piece is staged for 
them. 

There are special areas reserved for the 
newcomers to Chicago. Here, as soon as 
they arrived, each peasant group was 
shepherded. Here they settled, and here 
their children were born and grew up. 

Now these “next generation” children 
of Chicago are born with life force at 
even higher temperature than else- 
where. They 
grow up in the slums. 
We will mention two 
sorts of slums, the 
black, high, dark 
places round the Loop, 
and the windy shacks, 
almost countrified, 
that step up to the 
viscous mud_ roads 
south of the Stock- 
yards. In each case, the vital thing 
perhaps is that they enjoy themselves. 
‘ Round the Loop is mystery, 
shadows and smells . . . ash-cans, cats 
prowling, the eternally interesting traffic 
stream, things to be found, things worn 
out... . Let us make no sentimental 
mistake; there is no playground ever in- 
vented which can compare in fascination 
to the jungles of a neglected weed-grown 
building block. The boys here pass en- 
chanted childhoods. One of the great 
theoretical difficulties to my mind of the 
social prophylaxia of the infant gangster, 
is the perfectly delightful life he naturally 
has had and the consequent difficulty of 
providing him with an equivalent... . 


N THIS LIFE, shot through with 
natural romance, arise the 
indigenous flora of social life. In the first 
place there is the parental, social pattern, 
which, as has been noted, is most often 
that of some European ageless old vil- 
lage. Then there is, practically, simul- 
taneously, the still older organization, the 
boy society . . . the way men lived before 
the invention of the plough, that in phyl- 
ogenesis all boyhood repeats. The village 
code is an anachronism in Chicago. The 
boy code is an anachronism even in the 
backlands of Poland. 

He begins in his games to reconstitute 
the social history of the world. Among 
six-year-olds the boy gang appears. The 
toddler seeks his equals, in a blind drive, 
because: primitive thinking is a social 
process, and because the initial drive of 
the imagination is exhausted. . . . 

Now this is the place in a gangster’s 
life to find the intimate secrets of his 
character; for as a general phenomenon, 
he never grows beyond it. Here is where 
he found his code, gang loyalty, the stig- 
ma on “squeaking”; these he heard about 
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before he was thirteen. Here he first 
learned his dogged acquiescence in the in- 
stitution of themt. It may well often 
have been, as Dr. Thrasher suggests, that 
it first came from the anachronistic ways 
of his parents. . . . All crime, in the deep- 
est analysis, is anachronistic behavior. 
There is always a code. But it is an old- 
fashioned one. The raper may behave a 
hundred years back; the coal looting of 
Chicago is simply the old-fashioned 
“gleaning” of backward, rural Europe... . 

But in this act he undoubtedly, if not 
long before from his friends, learned the 








GANGSTERS OF CHICAGO 


concept of the police as enemy. A rival, 
powerful, grown-up gang, infinitely better 
organized, but all the more meritoriously 
to be outwitted. A real gang has to have 
an enemy. .. . It would be intensely con- 
fusing to suppose that this primitive and 
almost tribal idea of the police, which is 
important because it develops (but never 
changes) in the later feelings of the 
grown gangster, includes more than the 
slightest inner recognition of the superior 
moral position of the police and the 
law. . . . The laws are made for men, not 
boys; is not the refusal of the vote 
until twenty-one a confession of it? They 
are not and cannot be “citizens.” 

Now into this interposed social system, 
full of emotional appeal for allegiance, go 
in Chicago three main factors. The first 
is tradition. . . . This area tradition, as if 
it were impregnated into the very houses 
themselves, can only be compared with 
the tradition of a great old school, of an 
ancient regiment, even of a monastery. 
The place is stuffed with history and ex- 
ample, handed down by boy to boy, until 
the house-wreckers come. Such an alley 
forces such a game; such a field is “made 
for” another. 

Secondly, there is probably some spon- 
taneous invention of the boy. The boy 
law is natural to them. . . . Then lastly, 
however little the influence of the parents 
—this is a question again to be post- 
poned—their culture, too, is by no means 
the code of the police, not the modern 
law. Consulted by their sons, if they are, 
they can only impart the right and wrong 
of primitive Europe. 

To all these the police action and 
standards are not only strange but 
absolutely wrong. I have talked long 
(and tactfully) with accomplished gang- 
sters, and I found, of course, that there 
is amongst them a sort of moral reproba- 

















tion of the whole regular apparatus and 
ideas of the law. . . . In the main aspect, 
they hold that the police and the law are 
cruel. The electric chair, the waiting 
especially, the cold-bloodedness of this 
revenge—why, say they, we would not do 
that. 

But this is enough to set out the bare 
idea that the boy-gangster, and the true 
man-gangster, who is his survival, are by 
no means “lawless,” rather followers of a 
different, more old-fashioned law. . . .The 
elements of the boy’s social outview are 
nearly complete in their outline. He has 
the most ancient right 
and wrong clear, now. 
Right is the clan; 
wrong is the rest of 
the world. Right is 
to steal, to dare, to 
venture, to stand by 
brethren thick or thin. 
Wrong is to deal with 
the enemy, to shrink, 
also (and this is as far 
as the gangster will ever go) to steal from 
a poor or friendly person. . . 

It is indeed fortunate, and of no further 
interest to us here, if this embryonic 
gangster does grow beyond this stage. . . . 
Now life has other plans for him. 

Puberty, from the point of view 
of character, is a sort of narrow gateway, 
through which a boy can rarely scrape 
without the loss of most, bad and good, 
that he accumulated before. The guard- 
ians of this gate, of course, are the girls.... 
Woman is the chief plotter in the great 
conspiracy of social stabilization. After 
this age the manifold ambitions of infancy 
coalesce into one, and many times more 
urgent than any that have gone before. 
Gang boy or not, he has to submit to the 
wishes of woman. 


N™ WOMEN, except in special 
neurasthenic cases—all adven- 
turous women, from gang-molls to poet- 
esses—have a disorder of the nerves; 
have no liking for the boy ideal. To win 
one of them, with the exceptions we will 
return to in a moment, the boy has almost 
always to scrap his old code and learn a 
new one. . 

The gang boy, when he falls in love, is 
coerced to work, to quit his friends, and 
to set out soberly to get some of those 
shining things behind the plate glass for 
his wife and children. He must commit 
the great betrayal, and, if he wants her, 
adopt a new social religion entirely. It 
is no wonder that he leaves many a glance 
behind. .. . 

Let us leave the man who submits to 
live entirely in his times, and concentrate 
our attention on those who are left behind 
—stuck in childhood, our “rowing gang- 
sters. They keep their old ways intact.... 
Their ultimate ideal may still be Demp- 
sey, whom the other discarded for Gar- 








































































field or Rockefeller. But their practical 
working model is still the tough fellow 
round the corner. . . . Their economics is 
still simply to pay with their skin. Their 
life ambition, gang applause, even to their 
death scene. 

In short, the gangster has crashed the 
gate; he has come through puberty, still 
a boy. He is more brutal than a brutal 
boy; there is some progress while there 
is life. But his intellect, like his ideal 
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and like all his social ways, is still of a 
boy. Even the great leaders of the under- 
world, I was told by real business men 
in contact with them (and the answer did 
not surprise me), were in business, in their 
so Over-praised organizations, in their 
tactics and foresight, only “ordinary 
boys.” Capone could not make a living 
with an honest green grocery; not one of 
the greatest of them is up to a moderate 
standard of business ability. 


“Ohe Deluge of “Lives” 


By ANDRE MAUROIS 
From the February 2 New York Times Magazine 


HEN Emit LUDWIG was 

in New York, I am told, 
he noticed one day that one of the ele- 
vator boys in the hotel was reading his 
“Life of Napoleon.” “So you are reading 
that book, are you?” remarked Herr Lud- 
wig. “Does it interest you?” “Yes,” re- 
plied the boy, “‘it interests me a great deal 
because in that n’s life I find many 
resemblances to my own character.” 

This anecdote seems to me significant 
and helps to explain to a considerable 
extent the extraordinary passion for 
biography which, since the War, has taken 
possession of writers, publishers and 
readers. It calls for an explanation be- 
cause it is strangely universal. 

The craze began in England in 1921 
when Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria” 
became a vogue. Germany followed with 
the “Bismarck,” the “Napoleon” and the 
“William II” of Ludwig. In France to- 
day every publishing house has its series 
of lives—adventurous lives, romantic 
lives, authentic lives, lives of illustrious 
men. There is scarcely a great man 
whose biography has not been written, 
and for want of great men the lesser 
ones are now being written about. 

No doubt men of every age have been 
interested in the lives of heroes. The 
great epics were often biographies. Shake- 
speare, in all of his historical plays, was 
a biographer after his fashion, and the 
Greek tragedies, too, were biographical 
when they presented an Oedipus or an 
Ajax. A Chinese wrote to me the other 
day that in the tomb of the King Syang 
had been found a book entitled “Mou 
Thyen Tseu Tchwan,” or “Biography of 
the Son of Heaven,” which was written 
about the year 1000 B. C. But never be- 
fore probably has there been such a mass 
production of biographies, and more 
especially never have they found so ex- 
tensive a public. Excellent biographies 
like that of Macaulay by Trevelyan or 
that of Dickens by Forster were not read 


by one-tenth the number of people that 
read Strachey, Ludwig, or Hackett. It 
would be interesting to seek the basic 
psychological reasons for this fact. 
First of all, one must not overlook a 
general cause which affects biographies as 
well as all other types of literature. 
People read today more than ever before. 
I do not say that they read better... . 


S° FOR THIS CLASS OF READERS 
who have just discovered the in- 
tellectual life everything is new. History 
has been taught to them in school, but 
only cursorily and at an age when they 
were not sufficiently mature to be inter- 
ested. Moreover, they have forgotten it. 
A life of Jeanne d’Arc, of Franklin, of 
Queen Victoria interests them primarily 
because they know nothing, or almost 
nothing, of the events it relates. Or— 
what is still better—they know just 
enough to be curious to know more. To 
this public, which I shall call naive— 
using that word without any critical in- 
tention, for nothing is more charming 
than a youthful mind or sincere curiosity 
—biographies appealed, like the stories 
of philosophy, the outlines of history 
and the outlines of science, because 
these new readers needed to discover for 
themselves the knowledge which man had 
accumulated during the centuries. . . 
This thirst for knowledge goes further 
still. Men who, like those of our genera- 
tion, have taken part in great historic 
events acquire the taste not only to ac- 
quaint themselves with the great men of 
their time, but also with the great men 
of all time. He who has fought in a war 
emerges with a certain fellow-feeling for 
all those who have made war in the past. 
He is interested in Foch and likewise in 
Caesar, and he is interested in Caesar 
because he is interested in Foch. Would 
a play like “The Road to Rome,” a play 
dealing with Hannibal and Fabius Maxi- 
mus, have succeeded in amusing New 
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York before the war? I am not at all 
certain. A sergeant of the Carthaginian 
Army is now for every former soldier a 
familiar figure, whom he knows... . 

In a period of unrest and reconstruction 
it is not only the great men that we need 
to understand, it is ourselves. The life 
of the great man helps us here. The ele- 
vator boy who said, “In that man Napo- 
leon, I find so many traits of my own 
character,” made an exact and profound 
observation. In relation to the world, 
scales and dimensions are of little im- 
portance. From the point of view of 
eternity, what is the difference between 
the ambition of an elevator boy who 
hopes to become a hotel manager and the 
ambition of a little Lieutenant of Brienne 
who hopes to become a general? Dreiser 
rightly gave the title “American Tragedy” 
to a common elevator boy sort of tale. 
It was a tragedy as pathetic as the story 
of Oedipus or that of Macbeth. Human 
passions are not numerous; love, jealousy, 
ambition. And they are found in all men. 

One day when I was crossing from 
Havre to New York a French sailor 
came up to me and asked me to sign the 
“Life of Disraeli.” 

“That does not bore you,” I asked, “all 
that about English politics?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I don’t care much of 
course, about English politics, but what I 
like about Disraeli is that he started with 
nothing and rose to the top. And so, since 
I began with nothing, I tell myself that 
perhaps I shall get to the top, too.” 

This sailor, like the elevator boy, is a 
symbol. What men seek in biography is 
almost always the image of their own 
destiny. A biography is the story of a 
superior man. A superior man still re- 
mains a man, so that we find in him some- 
thing of ourselves; but at the same time 
he often suggests to us a solution of our 
problems which is more heroic and more 
noble than any which we should have had 
the courage to conceive. By force of 
imitation he lifts us above ourselves. This 
is not without certain dangers; for the 
great man is almost always an extreme 
individualist, and hence does not offer 
an example which encourages conformity 
in social life. But in the case of most men 
what is to be feared is not that they will 
be too energetic, but that they will not be 
energetic enough. If the example of a 
Byron, a Goethe, a Beethoven enables 
them for a moment to surpass the limi- 


‘tations of their faint courage, the bene- 


fit is greater than the danger. . . 

Read in the memoires of Madame 
d’Abrantés the description of the bashful- 
ness of the young Bonaparte in the pres- 
ence of girls; read in a life of Byron of 
the sufferings of his childhood, in a life of 
Edison of the humble tasks with which he 
began, and you will see of what modest 
human stuff heroic grandeur, or simply 
success, can be made. “The fault, dear 
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Brutus, is not in our stars, but in our- 
selves, that we are underlings.” Biogra- 
phy teaches us that character and will can 
transform the most ordinary material 
into a great destiny. Therefore I think 
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that its influence is a healthy one. In 
this period of great religious, political and 
economic change, men find perhaps in 
biography a certain self-revelation and 
some grounds for hope. 


‘Ohirty or Under 


By HARLAN HATCHER 


From the January 18 Saturday Review of Literature 


q This essay won first prize from 


E WHO 

are now 
thirty or just a little 
under know why 
Thoreau felt inspir- 
ited when someone 
asked him what he 
thought and attended 
to his answer. We 
have had enough ex- 
perience with our elders to lift an 
eyebrow in polite surprise when they 
pay us such a compliment. . . . The mere 
accident of birth has placed us in a posi- 
tion unique among the generations; we 
are the last of those for whom the strange 
way of the world before the War is any- 
thing but an archeological dream im- 
possible to reconstruct. For us life still 
divides itself with reference to the War. 
We were high school students when it 
began; we were ready for college when 
cur own country went mad; we have 
reached maturity in the disillusioning 
years which have followed. . . . We are 
able therefore to see the world with much 
of the enthusiasm and sympathy of youth 
still in our blood, and with a perspective 
sharpened but not distorted by the cata- 
clysm. . . . That is, we think, the most 
important fact, about us . . . we are by 
no means homogeneous. We have our 
radicals, and we even have those who 
read the Saturday Review. . 

We have observed the literary scene 
long enough and intensely enough to have 
some opinions on the high calling for 
which we are serving a devoted, if some- 
times restless, apprenticeship. We were 
somewhere in college when the windows 
of heaven were opened and the deluge 
came in the form of Mr. Mencken’s 
“Prefaces,” Mr. Cabell’s “Jurgen,” Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s “Java Head,” Mr. Lewis’s 
“Main Street.” We had read “Sister 
Carrie,” and when “The Genius” was 
finally released from the _lecherous- 
minded censors we dutifully plowed 
through its ponderous sexuality and re- 
ligious sentimentality. We have grown 
up with the war literature from “Mr. 


under in age. 


the “Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, as the best discussion of the 
attitude of the younger generation 
toward the problems of its day as 
expressed through literature. 


@ The terms of the contest were 
that its entrants be thirty years or 


Britling” to “Sergeant 
Grischa.” And we 
were young enough to 
be aroused by Lind- 
say, Lowell, Frost, 
Robinson, Masters, 
Sandburg, Millay, and 
the ephemera from 
the Petit Gourmet, 
Towertown, and 
Greenwich Village when they were still 
in their prime. 

This is no mean inheritance, and we 
honor our predecessors for their distin- 
guished accomplishment. We read them 
when they were fresh and we were im- 
pressionable. . . . 

With all these things behind us, we 
look at the present state of letters in the 
Republic. We are definitely impatient 
with our immediate predecessors who 
called themselves realists. We do not 
think they have given an accurate picture 
of life, and we propose to avoid the for- 
mula of their work. “The facts of life 
without rearrangement” was the neat 
cliché in which reposed the perfection of 
art. We regard the work produced over 
this prescription as another form of senti- 
mentality, and we loathe sentimentality. 
We think that Sinclair Lewis rearranged 
Main Street into a pattern no less false 
than Gene Stratton Porter would have 
created. ... 

We are also a little bored with the 
group over which Mr. Mencken presides. 


E IS IRONIC that the generation 
now reaching thirty looks upon 
him with the kindly affection reserved for 
its other professors whose ratings amused 
their duller hours. . . . We contend that 
no important body of literature ever came 
out of the operating room of a surgical 
clinic. Ether, blood, and putridity wilt 
the white flowers of art. 

We are sorry to see some of our own 
group swinging into this orbit, even 
though the attraction is great. We feel 
that one generation devoted almost exclu- 
sively to de-bunking and cudgel-reaction is 
sufficient, especially since it has done its 
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work so well. . .. If the Gods are good to 
us, we will write a new realism which is at 
least as old as Jane Austen and William 
Thackeray. It will be tempered with a 
sympathy for the permanent values of life 
hardly to be expected in the generation al- 
ready mature at the time of the War. 

We are not griped, as our elders were, 
by prohibition, Victorianism, insanity 
about sex, American provincialism, and 
indifference to art and letters. ... We are 
not irritated by Victorians as our prede- 
cessors were and are. 

We can’t be expected to rail about sex. 
We have youth’s healthy interest in that 
subject, but we approach it more as a 
matter of course than our elders did and 
do. In fact, we are even becoming just 
a little romantic about it again, probably 
as a reaction to. the archaism of Mr. 
Dreiser (whom we revere, let it be said), 
the abnormalities of Mr. Lawrence, Mr. 
Jeffers, et al., the innuendos of Mr. 
Cabell, the cynicism of Edna Millay 
(which we deplore)... . 

We have given and are giving the ex- 
cessive attention of the beginner to the 
questions of form. We like smartness; 
we love style; we sweat over technique. 
But we disapprove of smartness which is 
only a synthesis of style and technique. 
We believe that distinction and individu- 
ality are not dependent upon unique- 
ness. ... 

All literature has a common human 
quality for a core, with a marginal prism 
of individual genius. We would not lose 
the freedom so honorably won for us 
by our immediate predecessors; we should 
like to justify it as we think people like 
Hemingway are going to justify it. 
Neither would we be blind to the beauties 
of a five-hundred-year-old tradition. 


HE ERA OF PROTEST and the de- 

sire to shock the unsophisticated 
is growing old and well stricken in years. 
The age of wild experiment must reach an 
end. We can see very few effects in a 
superior writer like Hemingway, that 
could not be achieved as well if not better 
in grammatical English. The mannerisms 
protrude, sometimes to the detriment of 
the art.... 

Like the woman’s fashions for the pres- 
ent season, we are old fashioned but we 
are new. The main current of the liter- 
ary stream is rather conventional, and 
the work of our immediate predecessors 
gives us no reason to suppose that it will 
suddenly vary its course. We are eager | 
to blue pencil Fielding, George Eliot, Jane 
Austen, Walter Scott, and to cut away all 
the deadwood of a by-gone age; but what 
remains is the stuff of literature in every 
age. We burn candles before Thalia that 
she may put some of it into our work. 
Who we are, or will be, it would be idle 
to say; but we know that this is the only 
pathway to Parnassus. 
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‘Now I’ve Gone Back to Work 


F YOU HAPPENED to be watching 

the stock quotations in a 

broker’s office on Tuesday, November 12, 
1929, your eyes saw, though your mind 
may not recall it, the following statistics: 

2000 GM—391%4; 2000G—85%4; 500 GL— 

184%; 1000 AFW—55; 500 A ; 

1000 X—153%4; 1000 SBX—24%; 500 

UNC—65; 500 CN—165; 1000 M—60; 

1000 AC—100; 500 AOW—70; 500 
DTE—180; 2000 R—30; 500 ITT—65. 

Translated out of the Wall Street code, 
this message announced that the follow- 
ing securities were sold at the figures 
specified : 

2000 General Motors at 2314 

2000 Consolidated Gas at 85% 

500 General Electric at 184% 

1000 American & Foreign Power at 55 

500 American Telephone & Telegraph 
at 202... and so forth. 

It was one of the wildest days of the 
storm, and these sales were only a tiny 
splash in the angry ocean. But the splash 
was me.... 

Let me tell briefly who I am and what 
has happened to me.... 

I graduated from Chicago University, 
having supplied a part of the necessary 
funds by running a pants-pressing service 
for more fortunate students. Also in the 
summer I sold aluminum cooking uten- 
sils from house to house. That was the 
best course I took in college—that selling 
from house to house. 

When Uncle Sam brought me home 
from Europe after the War he landed me 
in New York. I marched up Fifth Ave- 
nue, while the crowds cheered the con- 
quering heroes. The town looked good. 
As. soon as I could get rid of the old 
khaki, I found myself a job selling auto- 
mobiles. I’m a good salesman, if I do say 
it, and I lived in a room that cost me 
seven dollars a week, and saved plenty 
out of my commissions. When the tough 
times came in 1920, and a lot of auto- 
mobile dealers went broke, I picked up 
an agency in one of the Jersey sub- 
urbs. ... 

Another piece of luck happened to me 
the same year. At an evening party I 
met a girl who had graduated from 
Smith College and was working as an as- 
sistant buyer in one of the New York 
department stores. The hardest sale of 
my life was to persuade her to give up 
her dream of a Fairy Prince and marry a 
hustling young garage owner. But I got 
the order. We rented a four-room anart- 
ment in Newark. I laid all my financial 
cards on the.table; in two or three years 
I could pay off my notes and own the 


ANONYMOUS 


From the February American Magazine 


business free and clear. She was inter- 
ested in her job and loyally volunteered to 
go on with it until we were out of debt. 
So, for two years, we worked and saved 
and had the fun of whittling down, our 
obligations a little every month. In 1924 
I was out of the woods and making be- 
tween $15,000 and $20,000 a year. 


Through suggestions of a rich customer, 
the anonymous writer then says, he made 
his first market play. 

His career in the market speeded on; 
by the end of 1926 he had taken $15,000 
out of the market, and owned equities of 
about $75,000 in various stocks. He 
began gradually to neglect his garage, 
finally sold it, took an expensive apart- 
ment in New York, sent his son to an 
exclusive private school, spent all his 
time at his broker’s. Then came the be- 
ginning of the reaction. 


I felt that I was a very seasoned trader. 
Indeed, with an equity of more than 
$200,000 in my account and with $70,000 
cash in the bank, I began to talk wisely 
and hopefully about the chance of a reac- 
tion. That would knock the prices down, 
“shake out the pikers,’ and give us big 
fellows a chance to buy in and ride up 
again. 


O ONE WHO WENT THROUGH the 

thick of it can ever forget the 
week of November fourth. The broker’s 
office was thronged with all sorts of 
people—street car conductors in uni- 
form, bootblacks, fruit peddlers, women of 
high and low degree, professional men, 
and millionaires. As the steady drop- 
drop-drop went on, they rushed away and 
rushed back with their bank books and 
the certificates from their safe deposit 
boxes. It only served to prolong the 
agony. I saw them: sold out, dozens of 
them, scores of them. I watched their 
faces when the customers’ men gave them 
the news. I saw men’s hair literally turn 
white. I saw a woman faint dead away; 
they carried her out cold. I heard a 
middle-aged doctor say: “There goes my 
son’s college education.” .. . 

Over? It was just beginning. Trading 
had hardly more than started on Monday, 
the eleventh, before the broker tapped 
me on the shoulder and motioned me into 
his office. It would be wise, he said, for 
me to strengthen my account. I went to 
the bank and drew out my $70,000. It 
lasted through the day, but when the 


market closed, the broker spoke again. 

“T’ve given you all I have,” I said. 

He spread his hands with a gesture of 
helplessness. He had heard the same 
story so many times before. A sudden 
ray of hope flashed across my mind. The 
$15,000 I had given my wife. 

“T’ll have fifteen thousand dollars the 
first thing in the morning,” I told him. 

He nodded, and passed on. 

That night revealed to me an unsus- 
pected side to the character of the girl 
with whom I had been living all these 
years. Never before had she taken any 
position contrary to my wishes. Now, 
for the first time in our lives—now, when 
it meant financial life or death—that she 
should refuse me now—it seemed incredi- 
ble. I explained in one-syllable words. 
I pleaded. I demanded—without the 
slightest effect. 

“They will sell us out,” I cried. “We'll 
lose every dollar.” 

Still she held her ground, stubbornly. 

I looked at her for a moment in helpless 
rage. Then I slammed the door and went 
away, and all night I walked the streets. 

Came the dawn, as the motion pictures 
say. The market opened softer than ever. 
Down ... down... down. Down and 
finally out. . .. 

For a couple of days I just hung around 
the apartment and kicked myself for a 
fool. Then, thanks to good health and 
the glorious common sense of my wife, I 
began to come out of it. 


“You ought to be ashamed,” she cried, 
“a big, strong boy like you, sitting around 
the house and pitying yourself. Think 
how many other people are worse off. 
Think how much worse off you would be 
if you were twenty years older, or sick, or 
if, besides being broke, you had let your- 
self get into debt. You're young and well, 
and I think this bust is the best thing that 
ever happened to you.” 


I thought it was a crazy remark when 
she made it, but time enough has passed 
now so that I am prepared to agree with 
her. It was not only a good thing for me; 
it was a good thing for the country. What 
sort of condition were we getting into? 
Thousands of people neglecting their busi- 
ness and living off the market... . 


W: WERE not only getting soft, 
in America; we were getting 


dreadfully greedy. Take my own case. 
When I started to work, if someone had 


‘promised me that I could be worth fifty 
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thousand dollars at fifty, I should have 
been perfectly satisfied. I should have 
said, “It’s enough for any man.” Yet, 
here I was with three hundred thousand 
dollars, and instead of thinking how lucky 
I was to have such a fortune. I was 
miserable because it wasn’t half a million. 
And if it had become half a million I 
should have wanted a million... . 

I have gone back to my old work of 
selling automobiles, and I’m eating the 
prospects alive. We’ve moved out to a 
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little place on the edge of a country town. 
We’re going to have a garden next spring. 
We're saving half my commissions and 
putting them into good, sound stocks, for 
I haven’t changed my ideas that America 
is moving ahead and that ten years from 
now the best stocks, representing an 
ownership in the best industries, will be 
worth more. But we'll never own an- 
other share on margin! We're back to the 
simple, contented ways—hard work, good 
books, inexpensive amusements. 


cA Negro Looks Ahead 


By GEORGE S. SCHUYLER 


From the February American Mercury 


HAT Is ultimately to be- 
come of the colored 
brother in America? Is he destined to 
disappear through amalgamation with the 
surrounding Caucasians? Will he manage 
to preserve what remains of his racial in- 
tegrity, and develop a strong group econ- 
omy that will make him independent, 
apart from and yet a part of the general 
population? Will he become a social 
pariah like the Indian untouchables or 
the Japanese Etas, vegetating in foul 
slums, stunted, ignorant, despised and de- 
praved; a victim of pollution and pog- 
roms? Will he, wearying of the struggle, 
pull up stakes and return to the Dark 
Continent in the wake of some future 
Marcus Garvey? Or will the’ Nordics, 
despairing of any other way out of the 
dilemma, pack him off into a territory of 
his own to shift for himself, physically 
separated from the whites but still in 
the Land of the Free? 
Here, indeed, are questions to stump 
the best minds. What is the answer, if 
any? At this writing the prospects for 


an early and easy solution certainly do 
not appear very rosy. The Negroes of 
the United States constitute 10 per cent. 
of the population and their number is 
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steadily increasing, but because of their 
studied relegation to the outer fringes of 
industrial and commercial life, their posi- 
tion remains extremely 
shaky. ... Few know where 
the Negro is going. Worse, 
the question is given very 
little consideration. .. . 

Today in the United 
States generally we have a 
social and economic situa- 
tion growing increasingly 
similar to that which existed 
in the South before the 
Civil War. Wealth, owner- 
ship, and power are becom- 
ing concentrated in the 
hands of a very, very small 
percentage of the popula- 
(10) eee 
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EANWHILE, ONE THING seems 
sure: that the Negro will re- 
hasmain in this country. Emigration to 
Africa has been tried and talked about, 
but as a solution it can be dismissed. The 
Aframerican is first and foremost an 
American, just as the French Negro is a 
Frenchman, the Spanish Negro a Spaniard 
and the English Negro an Englishman. ... 
Nor is there any like- 
lihood that white Amer- 
ica will ever herd the 
widely-scattered Negro 
population into a sepa- 
rate state such as the 
Nationalist party of 
General Hertzog contem- 
plates in South Africa. 
Many people have 
thought of this, only to 
relinquish the idea as 
fast as a Hindu drops a 
beefsteak. .. . 

Briefly outlined, the 
plan is that the Negroes, 
by thrift and industry, 
shall build up their own 
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business enterprises, with an accompany- 
ing social superstructure. This, we are 
told, will rescue them from industrial jim 
crowism and unemployment, and render 
them self-sufficient and independent of 
white domination and exploitation. 


Mr. Schuyler here points out the ob- 
stacles in the way of such a solution. He 
believes the Negro, owning only two bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of property scattered 
from New York to California, with little 
or no experience in finance, industrial 
technique, or management, would be 
wholly unable to build up a group econ- 
omy in the face of competition offered by 
white financial institutions. 


Will the Negro eventually solve his 
problem by amalgamating with the 
Nordic population? Because of his color 
he has been a social problem since 
he first entered God’s country, manacled 
by the Founding Fathers. Were there no 
social taboos in the path of miscegenation, 
he would have long ago 
vanished as completely as 
did the Negroes in Portugal, 
Spain, Italy and Peru. Even 
in spite of rope, faggot, tar 
bucket, and social ostracism, 
he has lightened considera- 
bly since his nineteen an- 
cestors landed at James- 
town in 1619.... 

But there is no prospect 
of the Negro being absorbed 
through miscegenation dur- 
ing the lifetime of any 
Americans now living. So- 
cial taboos over a long 
period of time have so conditioned the 
whites that only a powerful and unfore- 
seen circumstance could lower the bars 
separating the two groups. Propinquity 
is the first law of miscegenation and it is 
unlikely that there will be much more 
social contact between members of the 
two races twenty years from now than 
there is today... . 

On the whole, and in spite of every- 
thing, I think it is fair to say that the 
present strained relations between the 
races are likely to be transitory. For one 
thing, there has been a very marked 
change of attitude at the source from 
which much of the vicious anti-Negro 
propaganda has emanated. Writers, edu- 
cators, orators, and even politicians sel- 
dom express nowadays the absurd views 
on the Negro they once ladled out to the 
flattered white yokels. They have re- 
treated from the position that the Negro 
is inferior to the position that he is dif- 
ferent... . 

Breaches in the social barriers will be- 
come harder to repair with the softening 
of the Caucasians and the passing of the 
professional Anglo-Saxons, and will widen 
with the flow of ambitious blacks. The 
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Aframerican, shrewd, calculating, diplo- 
matic, patient and a master of Nordic 
psychology, steadily saps the foundation 
of white supremacy. Time, he knows, is 
with him. A few Caucasian alarmists cry 
shrilly, and ever and anon rally consid- 
erable forces to the defense. The Negro 
suffers a reverse, loses a position, but 
when the dust is settled he has the ball 
on the Nordics’ five-yard line. He has 
learned one thing well: that the Caucasian 
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is human before he is white, and he orders 
his attack accordingly. Ten, twenty or 
forty years hence he may not be in pos- 
session of complete social equality . and 
all that follows in its path, but he’ll be 
nearer the goal. By 2000 A. D. a full- 
blooded America Negro may be rare 
enough to get a job in a museum, and a 
century from now our American social 
leaders may be as tanned naturally as 
they are now artificially. 


“Adventures in Abyssinia 


By GERTRUDE SANFORD anc SIDNEY Le GENDRE 


From the January-February Natural History — 


JIBUTI, HOT, DUSTY, its low, 

white buildings crouching 
under the sun, its streets filled with half- 
naked natives, was our landing place and 
first stepping-stone to Addis Ababa, the 
capital of Abyssinia. Thence we were to 
organize our caravan before plunging into 
the interior in search of the nyala [ante- 
lope]. The expedition, which had as its 
object the collection of material for a 
nyala group for the American Museum, 
included Miss Gertrude Sanford, Morris 
Le Gendre, Sidney Le Gendre, and T. 
Donald Carter. ... 


HE FIRST VIEW one has of 

Addis is beautiful. Situated 
on the side of a mountain, surrounded 
by eucalyptus trees, it looks a haven 
of refuge after the heat and dust of 
the journey. ... 

The succeeding days were spent pre- 
paring for our trip. In Abyssinia, no one 
knows the meaning of hurry. In the midst 
of our preparations we received an in- 
vitation from the King, requesting us to 
dine with him the following evening. . . . 

Standing on a magnificent tiger skin, 
their Majesties awaited us. The King 
speaks French perfectly, and while he 
and Miss Sanford talked, the others con- 
versed with the Queen and Ministers of 
State who were present. The dinner was 
a masterpiece of culinary art, prepared 
by his French chef Chambard. A native 
beverage, tedge, was served, an amber- 
colored liquid, slightly sweet, made from 
honey that has been fermented and dis- 
tilled. It is the drink of the nobility. ... 

The morning after the dinner a man 
arrived at the hotel. Behind him fol- 
lowed a little boy, leading a splendid mule 
covered with embroidered velvet. Around 
his neck was a magnificent necklace of 
silver, and on his back two red pommels 
rose above a saddle made of various 
layers of embroidered velvet. The man, 
who acted quite important enough to be 
an ambassador, was extraordinarily se- 


cretive. He would see no one but Miss 
Sanford. When she finally appeared, he 
made a long speech in Ambharick and 
placed the leading rein of the mule in her 
hand. Through various interpreters (who 
always appear out of nowhere on such 
occasions), we discovered that this was a 
present to Miss Sanford from the King. 
The animal’s paces were perfect and later 
it turned out to be our best mule. 

The preparations for our caravan were 
drawing to a close. It was necessary to 
procure piastres, the small coins which are 
current in the country. The value of these 
coins is beyond all human knowledge. .. . 
They must be brand new and very shiny. 
It is also curious that only the Marie 
Theresa silver dollar of the year 1879 
is acceptable; any other dollar is worth- 
less; hence the government is forced to 
stamp all of its dollars 1879, no matter 
what the date of their coinage. 

The difficulty in obtaining these piastres 
is extraordinary. Miss Sanford and Mr. 
Le Gendre went to the Treasury, where 
they were told they could not have any 
unless they brought an order from the 
Lord High Treasurer. They went to his 
house and were told that his uncle had 
just died and that he was at the funeral, 
where he would mourn for seven days and 
seven nights. During that period he would 
not return to his office or house. It was 
impossible to delay departure for seven 
days, so they went to the wake in search 
of the Minister of Finance. 

They came to a great round tent in the 
center of a grove of eucalyptus trees. 
From the interior issued the throbbing 
of drums and the hum of voices. Miss 
Sanford and Mr. Le Gendre sent a boy 
in with the message that they would like 
to see His Excellency ‘on matters of 
finance. Before they had time to catch 
their breath, they were led into the tent 
and found themselves in the center of a 
circle of men who were seated upon the 
ground bewailing the deceased... . Miss 
Sanford carried on the business, for the 
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Minister spoke only French. After a 
great deal of talking, the old man drew 
forth a notebook, and, writing upon a 
page, tore it out and gave it to Miss San- 
ford. This was the order on the Treasury 
to give piastres in exchange for dollars. 
Rushing to the guardian of the state’s 
wealth they presented the slip and de- 
manded sacks of silver. Then arose an in- 
cident which cannot be duplicated in any 
country but Abyssinia. The Treasury re- 
fused to take the paper money which 
they themselves had printed and issued. 
In exchange for the silver piastres, they 
would accept only the silver Marie 
Theresa dollars issued in Italy. The 
money safely stowed away in saddle bags, 
Miss Sanford and Mr. Le Gendre set out 
to overtake the caravan... . 


a out of the dawn and were im- 
mediately covered with caravans winding 
like giant, distorted serpents, for always 
the tail end was the most populous. . 

Lake Zwai lies sixty miles south of 
Addis. From a distance its waters look 
like the bluest in the world, sparkling 
and turning to silver under the sun, but 
on closer inspection they are a dirty, red- 
dish color, so filthy indeed that it is im- 
possible even to bathe in these waters 
unless they have been previously strained 
through a cloth... . 

Taking one pack mule, on which we 
placed our blankets and food, the four of 
us started on a tour of exploration toward 
Mount Chilalo, whose green slopes could 
be seen from our camp. We explored the 
the mountains, we explored the country 
around it, we questioned the nativés, but 
nowhere could we find a trace of the 
nyalas. They seemed to be unknown, a 
thing of the imagination only. .. . 

Arriving at Chicka Mountain, our camp 
was situated in a grove on a tiny stream 
that leapt and laughed at our feet. Be- 
hind us the mountain rose, its sides dotted 
with the houses of the local nobility, for 
here lived Pasha Tasama, the chief of 
the Arrussi country. Though we had 
permission from the King to hunt where 
we pleased, yet it was necessary to pre- 
sent ourselves with this letter before each 
local dignitary. Accordingly we des- 
patched our interpreter to the Chief to 
ask him to dine that evening. .. . 

To pay a call in Abyssinia is a grave 
matter indeed. ... A visit to such a 
great chief unescorted by an armed guard 
would be unforgivable. Every rifle and 
side arm in the camp was brought into 
use, and we sallied forth as did the 
knights of old. Our reception was mar- 
velous! Servants were dragged from their 
quarters and lined up at the gate. As we 
rode through, they saluted and bowed 
according to their own ideas on the sub- 
ject. No two did alike; this, however, 
did not appear to worry them in the least. 
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We were ushered into a round house 
made of mud and straw. The floor was 
of beaten clay, but covered with beautiful 
rugs. Opposite the door was a chair, and 
on either side of the chair were arranged 
low stools. Our party was seated at the 
right of Tasama and on his left sat his 
chiefs and retainers. We were served 
coffee and tala as speeches flew back and 
forth, all amounting to the same thing: 
What a marvelous country, we said. 
What magnificent people they were. And 
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they, on their part: How glad they were 
to see us, how much they admired Amer- 
cans. 

“Tell me,” said Tasama, “what is your 
purpose in coming to my country?” 

But after this had passed through the 
hands of our interpreter, I doubt if the 
Chief knew any more than he did before. 

That night Pasha Tasama sent us a 
goat as a present. We tentatively poked 
it in the ribs and sent back word that we 
hoped His Excellency would dine with us 
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the following evening. The goat was killed 
and served in his honor, and even now I 
laugh when I think of his trying to chew 
the prehistoric creature. . . 

Late the following day a pack train 
of four mules left our main camp at 
Chicka and disappeared amongst the roll- 
ing foothills in the direction of Ansha. 
The son of the Chief was our guide, and 
we four followed, thrilled with the knowl- 
edge that we were in the country of the 
nyalas which we had sought for so long. 


CFtow Long Can We Live? 


DON’T WANT TO DIE. There 

are too many birds left that I 
don’t know the songs of, and it’s going 
to take a long, long time to learn them. 
Yet I can’t expect to live more than 
twenty years longer. I am thirty-nine, 
and all the accurate eminent actuarial 
men with adding machines assure me 
that fifty-nine years, slightly plus or 
minus, is as long as the average anony- 
mous male American of my age can ex- 
pect to live. But, bar accident, and as 
an apprentice to my three remarkable 
uncles, I mean to trick the mathematics 
of those men’s machines, one way or 
another. 

I hate the thought of dying. It is too 
much fun to fight Lake Michigan’s strong 
blue water. I want to go on and cut down 
more thousands of saplings, and make bar- 
ricades of sandbags and saplings, to keep 
Lake Michigan from taking our house. 
Yet, sixteen years from now I'll be fifty- 
five. And: that’s the average age any 
anonymous American—if he were born 
today—might expect to, reach. I believe 
the inexorable statistical men who work 
all this out on their slide rules. Their 
figures don’t lie. Death is coming to me, 
just as right now I’m watching it come 
to the brown leaves of the maples and the 
yellow leaves of the beech trees that drift 
by my windows this cold day in October. 

But I’m fixing to disappoint the cal- 
culations of these slide-rule executioners 
for a long time yet—if you don’t count 
in accidents. And if I have strength to 
stick to the rules of life of those uncles— 
amazingly young though already so old. 

I started across the bridge of life 
thirty-nine years ago last March, one of 
maybe a hundred thousand American 
mites born in that month and year. All 
these years all this cohort of one hundred 
thousand, all. of us rich or poor, reckless 
of health or wrapping us in the ridiculous 
swathing of health fads, have been shot 


By PAUL de KRUIF 


From the February Ladies’ Home Journal 


at, by what grim old Karl Pearson calls 
the Marksmen Death. 

Thirty thousand of my brothers and 
sisters of March, 1890, have fallen— 
gone West, as the saying goes. Of the 
chances for the seventy thousand of us 
that are left, old Karl Pearson will draw 
you a strange picture. It is simple as a 
child’s scrawl. It is terrible as fate. It’s 
the “L-x” line of the Life Tables. It’s 
only a simple streak, a thin black ribbon 
that goes downhill, inexorably downhill, 
on a chart. 

My chances, here at thirty-nine on 
that chart? Well, till now the downhill 
course of that line has been gentle, but 
around about forty you have better 
Marksmen Death. There are more of 
them. They shoot like Davy Crockett, 
and oftener. . 

I must dodge those Marksmen Death. 
How can I stay on, a healthy last sur- 
vivor among the vanishing Americans of 
my cohort of March, 1890? I will—bar 
accidents! But how? 

To answer this question, Mr. deKruif 
then analyzes the various laboratory ex- 
periments and statistics bearing on this 
question of prolonging life. He declares 
that at best this scientific knowledge, 
applied to human beings, would add only 
thirteen years to the expectancy of life. 


Swe organized science of death- 
fighting, of making the L-x lines 
of all of us more gentle, is an exceed- 
ingly slow, groping business, I fear. What 
can I do, to grow old very slowly, to stay 
young very long—right now? 

I’m trying my own tricks for that. 
My tricks are humble ones. They’re not 
backed by any impressive statistics. The 
highly scientific experiments that back 
‘them up are few—are, indeed, in their 
nursery stage. My science of trying to 
hold on to the L-x line of my cohort of 
March, 1890, strong, tanned, in reason- 


ably sound mind and healthy, is the result 
of watching the lives of three men, of my 
board of uncles, who would each and 
every one snort if anybody called him a 
scientist, a death fighter. Yet each one 
of these my masters—they’re sort of 
foster uncles to me—is a man-against- 
death, unscientifically, you understand, 
and with no big-word rigmarole, but for 
himself, instinctively. These three old 
uncles who are still so extremely young 
for their age—and that’s the very first 
thing that strikes you about them!—are 
natural men who've lived their lives long 
in the clean air of outdoors and the -sun. 

The ancestry of none of them was ex- 
traordinarily long-lived. They didn’t 
show such phenomenal natural constitu- 
tions when they were kids, long ago. But 
constitution poured into them, every day 
of their lives, wet as they have been with 
cold water, shivering as they have with 
chill winds, burned as they’ve each been 
by the life-giving flame of the sun. 

But the doctors will interrupt me. 
They'll say that’s an old story—this busi- 
ness of ultra-violet irradiation. 

T’ll tell them you bet it’s an old story, 
as old as the nomadic, primitive, human 
race itself, but the race has forgotten it, 
chained to its white, soft civilization. . . . 

Meanwhile to prolong my life I go to 
school to my three unscientific uncles who 
have lived this science all their lives long. 
George Hebden Corsan is now past sev- 
enty. His arms, his face, a good part of 
his body are as dark and tough as old 
leather. He can make my crawl stroke, in 
swimming, lcok foolish, and he'll pull 
me up panting at the end of a mush across 
country of any length you'll want to naine. 

Chase S. Osborn, too, has cheated the 
old Psalmist’s limit of three score and 
ten. His face looks like the face of an 
extremely well-baked old Indian chief. 
From May till November around four 
every morning he jumps into the St. 
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Mary’s River, whose cold water gives you 
a headache just to look at it... . 
Once again I am forced to hang my 
head. I have to admit that I’m noth- 
ing more than a lucky dog, to be able to 
be uncivilized, to live like my _ three 
uncles most of my life—wild in the woods 
and the sun, and the water. I live that 
way, and gloat over my chances of long 
life, while most of the millions of my 
brothers and sisters are boxed up in of- 
fices, chained to the machines of factories, 
slaves to the inside duties of households. 
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But all of them could get out in the sun 
and cold wind and by the water more 
than they now do. And already hun- 
dreds of thousands of them are at this new 
way—that’s so old—of tricking Death. 
Meanwhile men-against-death are much 
more practical than I am. They aren’t 
clamoring for a factoryless world. They’re 
busy inside, themselves, brewing tricks to 
sneak through, forging guns to smash 
down the last barriers that hide those 
Marksmen Death. They'll give us all 
longer to live. . 


Sins of Science 


By ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 


From the February Scribner’s Magazine 


HE FOLLOWING quotation 

from a book written by one 
of the best-informed and most intelligent 
of living Americans states the case 
against science. I quote from Mr. Ray- 
mond Fosdick’s recent book, “The Old 
Savage in the New Civilization”: 

‘Humanity stands today in a position 
of unique peril. An unanswered question 
is written across the future: Is man to 
be the master of the civilization he has 
created, or is he to be its victim? Can 
he control the forces which he has him- 
self let loose? Will this intricate ma- 
chinery which he has built up and this 
vast body of knowledge which he has 
appropriated be the servant of the race, 
or will it be a Frankenstein monster that 
will slay its own maker? In brief, has 
man the capacity to keep up with his 
own machines? .. .” 

Science replies very quietly that there 
are both statements and implications in 
the foregoing that need further consid- 
eration. What about the horrible indict- 
ment as to the twenty-six million people 
actually killed in the World War? The 
answer is twofold. First, the implication 
was that Science had a good deal of 
responsibility for that war—an erroneous 
implication, I think, since war has been 
the chief business of all the glorious 
civilizations of the past when there 
was no science, and with every advance 
in science I think it becomes less and 
less 50.... 

In my judgment war is now in process 
of being abolished chiefly by this relent- 
less advance of science, its most power- 
ful enemy. It has existed in spite of re- 
ligion, and in spite of philosophy, and in 
spite of social ethics, and in spite of 
humanitarianism and the Golden Rule, 
since the days of the caveman because, in 
accordance with the evolutionary philoso- 


phy of modern science, and simply be- 
cause it has had survival value. It will 
disappear like the dinosaur when, and 
only when, the conditions which have 
given it its survival value have disap- 
peared, and those conditions are disap- 
pearing now primarily because of the 
changes in world conditions brought about 
by the growth of modern science... . 

Without aiming directly at doing so, 
modern science and its applications have 
within the past fifty years actually pro- 
duced the most profound and beneficial 
social changes that the world has ever 
seen. They have raised the average 
working man’s wage in terms of actual 
buying power about fifty per cent. in 
forty years, and that along with a twenty 
per cent. decrease in working hours... . 
Also, they have given the average man 
through the radio and the movie the op- 
portunity for education and entertain- 
ment (partly abused, no doubt, but partly 
utilized; and in any case opportunity is a 
sine qua non to progress)—opportunity 
the common man never had before. 


It is science and its applications that, 


through the development of the art of 
communications, and through incredible 
stimulation and acceleration of trade and 
commerce, have knit the whole world 
together into a unity that makes war an 
anachronism. Much more important than 
treaties, I think, in abolishing war as an 
instrument of national policy is the grow- 
ing recognition of the fact, taught in no 
uncertain language from 1914 to 1918, 
that in our modern scientific civilization 
war is no longer adapted to the attain- 
ment of national ends. ; 

Let no man henceforth ever make the 
error of assuming that modern science 
made the last war. Rather was that war, 
let us hope, the last titanic struggle of 
militarism to escape extinction. 
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There is one other sin that is occa- 
sionally charged against science concern- 
ing which I wish to say a word, namely 
the alleged sin of exalting the material at 
the expense of the spiritual. 

If this means providing food and cloth- 
ing and wholesome living conditions for 
millions upon millions of people who 
would otherwise die of starvation or 
otherwise drag out such miserable lives 
that their only recourse would be to 
dream of another life free from the mis- 
eries of this, then science must plead 
guilty. 

The rise of science has undoubtedly 
filled mankind with a new vision of, a 
new hope for, and a new effort toward a 
better human existence than the world 
has known in the past. If this is exalt- 
ing the material over the spiritual then 
she must again plead guilty... . 

So much for the practical side of the 
question. There is also a_ philosophic 
side. Science is sometimes charged with 
inducing a materialistic philosophy. But 
if there is anything which the growth of 
modern physics should have taught it is 
that such dogmatic assertiveness about 
the whole of what there is or is not in 
the universe as was represented by nine- 
teenth-century materialism is unscientific 
and unsound. The physicist has had the 
bottom knocked out of his generaliza- 
tions so completely that he has learned 
with Job the folly of ‘multiplying words 
without knowledge” as did all those who 
once asserted that the universe was to be 
interpreted in terms of hard, round, soul- 
less atoms and their motions. The Ox- 
ford biologist, John Scott Haldane, has 
recently written, “Materialism, once a 
scientific theory, is now the fatalistic 
creed of thousands, but materialism is 
nothing better than a superstition on the 
same level as belief in witches and 
devils.” ... 

I have thus found science “not guilty” 
of most of the specific counts raised 
against her. But after this defense I am 
ready_to go back to the quotation from 
Mr. Fosdick and join him in raising pre- 
cisely the question he there asks. For in 
the last analysis that question is merely 
whether for any reason whatever scien- 
tific or non-scientific mankind, or more 
specifically this particular generation of 
Americans has the moral qualities that 
make it safe to trust it with the im- 
mensely increased knowledge and the cor- 
respondingly increased power which has 
come into its possession. I join him in 
throwing out that question as a challenge 
to our generation, for there can be no 
doubt that our generation has been get- 
ting hold of the sources of knowledge and 
of power at a rate such as no generation 
of the past has ever known, and so far at 
least as mechanical power is concerned 
such as no generation of the future is 
likely to know. 
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Want to 
Cet 
Ahead 


The great English writer, Arnold Bennett, 
said, “I suppose that for the majority of men 
the suspension of income for a single month 
would mean either bankruptcy, the usurer, 
or acute inconvenience.” 


MAN has small chance to 

get somewhere and be some- 
body if he is entirely dependent 
upon his next pay-check. He is 
likely to be as helpless as a child 
if his income stops. 


Many a man finds himself in a rebellious 
frame of mind and sorry for himself because 
he is “broke”. He feels bottled-up, half stifled, 
almost handcuffed and shackled. Unhappy 
in his work, he does it half-heartedly, badly. 


He wants to quit his job but he doesn’t 
dare. His boss would like to discharge 

him but waits because he is sorry for 

him and his family. 





. $ 
If a man has not learned how to live §: 
% 


within his income, it makes little 
difference whether he earns $1,000 or 
$10,000—he will always be in trouble. 
But budgeting his weekly or monthly 
salary to cover expenses for the neces- 
sities and comforts of life will show 
him how to live within his income 
whatever it may be. 


Do you know how the experts arrange 
a budget for salaries from $1,000 to 
$10,000? Do you know what per cent 
of the income should be spent for each 
of the general expense items—food, 
shelter, clothing, household operating 
expense, insurance, education, enter- 
tainment and investment? 


a) 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Dept.330-V 
One Madison Avenue, New York 


Please mail, without charge, booklet “Let 
Budget Help” which shows how to make 
incomes cover necessary expenditures — with 
something left over—and gives full details 
relating to budgeting incomes ranging from 
$100 to $800 a month. 


Name 

















© 1930 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


When speculation is substituted for invest- 
ment the last hope for safety usually vanishes. 


Budgets have solved money problems in 
many homes. A typical illustration is fur- 
nished by a woman who provided a good 

home for husband, high school daugh- 


aN ter and 12-year-old son on $200 a 

Py :, month. She reported that when they 

“wy J attempted to live without a budget 
ve 9) 


<3) they were always in debt and worst 
S 


of all in mental and physical distress. 


~ Since their conversion to “the budget 


way” they have found they are able 
to live better and save 10%. 


Have you ever experienced the peace 
of mind and satisfaction that result 
from an intelligent budgeting of your 
income? With necessities provided for 
and a little money left over you have 
a far better chance to get ahead. 


Send for booklet entitled, “Let Bud- 
get Help”, which was written with a 
full understanding of the problems 
of those with limited incomes. Use 
coupon above. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE Seema COMPANY 


OnE Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 













































University of Chicago 


The Degreeless Dean 
Speaks His Mind 


N AWFUL DRIP!” 
“Flubdub and flapdoodle!” 

The phrases are synonymous. The first 
remark is made by a college student, the 
second by a college dean. Surprising 
enough that they should agree about any- 
thing, but especially amazing is it that 
they are both denouncing the same 
thing—the ordinary college curriculum. 

For: a student, safe within the sym- 
pathetic dormitory or fraternity house, to 
murmur unflattering opinions of some of 
his courses is nothing new. But seldom 
did he voice his complaints where they 
might be overheard by the gods who sit 
in the administration building. College 
authorities might reasonably be pained by 
the appearance of insurrection. Yet now 
it appears the dissatisfied students have 
found an ally in a quarter where they 
might least expect one, in the person of 
a college dean. 

He is Edward Wilber Berry, who last 
September was made dean of the Johns 
Hopkins College of Arts and Sciences. 
For seventeen years he had been a teacher 
in the college, and yet he never had a 
college education, in the accepted sense. 
All his life he has been intensely inter- 
ested in geology. He studied so diligently 
that eventually he became an authority, 
and after he had settled a dispute between 
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Cflubdub and Flapdoodle 


geological experts of the United States 
government and of New Jersey, he was 
offered a position at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He continued his studies but 
never worked for a degree and never re- 
ceived one. Perhaps his almost unique 
position as a “degreeless dean” has some- 
thing to do with his wide viewpoint, his 
willingness to criticize college curricula. 

M. K. Wisehart, writing in the Ameri- 
can Magazine, quotes Dean Berry as 
saying: 

“A great deal of time is being wasted— 
some because of worthless courses and 
some because of antiquated methods of 
teaching. 

“We know that a boy who is going in 
for science and comes to realize that he 
can get nowhere without a good reading 
knowledge of French, can acquire it in 
seven weeks. French is easy to read, 
Italian about the same—German, a little 
harder. Acquiring a reading knowledge 
of any of them should be an incident, not 
an epoch, in the life of a student who goes 
at it seriously. Yet, we have college stu- 
dents in America who take French three 
hours a week for years and then have 
only a fair reading knowledge. A good 
deal of the time they should spend acquir- 
ing the language they actually spend in 
the classroom listening to one another 


Johns Hopkins University 









EDWARD BERRY 


Photograph from the 
American Magazine. 


stumbling through bad oral translations. 
In my opinion, nine-tenths of the time 
thus spent is absolutely wasted. .. . 

“Many of our most hidebound notions 
about the curriculum are the results of 
accidental happenings back in the six- 
teenth century. We have gone on adding 
to it, but almost nothing has been -taken 
out. What the ordinary curriculum today 
represents is simply the accumulated 
débris of the past three or four hundred 
years of hit-or-miss instruction. Never 
was there a time when the curriculum as a 
whole was in greater need of rigorous 
overhauling than now. Some of it is 
plainly superfluous and some of it should 
be dismissed as the merest flubdub and 
flapdoodle—inherited rubbish.” 

Dean Berry believes one inheritance 
from the sixteenth century is the idea 
that it takes four years to complete a 
college course. This idea he finds quite 
illogical, and sees no reason why a boy 
after two years should not then go into 
graduate work or business. He disagrees 
violently with the assumption that every- 
one who can afford it should go to col- 
lege. He says there are three types of 
brains, what he calls the sieve-like, the 
sponge-like, and the tool-like brain. The 
dean explains that the sieve-like brain 
retains little, and the student with such 
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The combined ton- 
nage of Admiral 
Dewey’s fleet in the 
battle of Manilla 
Bay was 19,000 
tons—less than the 
tonnage of the 
Pennsylvania or her 
sister ships, the 
California or the 
Virginia, the new 
electrically driven 
vessels in the serv- 
ice of the Panama 
Pacific line 


UILT not for war but for peace, the 35,000-ton 
S. S. Pennsylvania is not only bigger than all 
For tHe Home— General Electric and its asso- the ships of Dewey’s heroic squadron put together, 
ciated companies manufacture a complete line of : 
decile poodects and ppeliences, incdadiag GR but more efficient than any of them. Her 17,000-hp. 
Mazpa and GE Edison’ Maza lamps, GE motors have enabled the Pennsylvania and her sister 
refrigerators, G-E fans, G-E vacuum cleaners, G-E E 2 ¥ Sie 
wiring systems, Edison Hotpoint ranges, percolators, ships, the California and the Virginia, to cut the 
toasters, and other Hotpoint products. coast-to-coast schedule of the Panama Pacific line 


For Inpustry— Several thousand electric products to thirteen days, and have set a new standard of 
and appliances, including generating and distribut- noiseless, vibrationless ocean travel. 


ing apparatus, motors, electric heating apparatus, 

chats tae Soe Ce ae General Electric engineered and built the electric 

picture apparatus, electric locomotives and equip. equipment of these magnificent new vessels. Other 

et See Ser: General Electric research scientists and engineers 
are doing equally important pioneer work on land 
and for the new traffic of the air. The G-E mono- 
gram appears on thousands of electric products and 
appliances as a symbol of research, an assurance of 
advanced electrical correctness, dependability, and 


service. 
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a brain ought not to go beyond the grade 
school. The sponge brain, he says, ab- 
sorbs and retains whatever is put in with- 
out ever questioning or criticising for it- 
self. This kind of student should never 
be admitted to a first-rate college. The 
student with the tool-like brain is the 
only one who should go to a good college, 
the dean declares. This third type of 


student is able to inquire and investigate | 


for himself, is capable of acquiring a 
point of view, of criticism, and of hold- 
ing judgment in_ reserve. 


schools operate as far as possible on the 
theory of self-government. Children are 
quite capable of running their own child 
world with a minimum of direction, and 
that which appears to be a lack of order 
is really only the difference between ex- 
ternal discipline and self-discipline. 

Miss Yost finds it absurd that people 
who are going to such lengths to free 
the child from discipline should at the 


"same time be stressing creative effort. 


“Creative mediocrity,” she says, “is no 


College Here 
and Abroad 


VERY AMERICAN child eventually 

toddles off to his first day in 

school. Years follow in which he grapples 
with his studies and occasionally with his 
fellow pupils and sometimes with his 
teachers. At the end of his first eight 
years opens the high school doorway. 
Many enter—and four years 





“In the end,” the dean 
says, ‘“‘we may have to recog- 


ing three kinds of college in 


nize the advisability of hav- \ | /_ 


America—one for the sons 
of the rich and well-to-do, 
who want to follow a cur- 





later, depart. And many, a 
surprisingly large number, 
then grasp their high school 
diplomas in one hand, their 
less tangible high school 
achievements in the other, 
and board a train bound for 





riculum for four years mere- 
ly as an entertaining way of 
coming into contact with so- 
called culture and acquiring the A.B. label; 
another for the ‘drifters,’ those who don’t 
know what they want and consequently 
reed a ‘shotgun’ course to help them find 
out; and a third for bright boys.” 


New Schools 
for New Children 


REEDOM is the keynote of the 
modernist schools, as restraint 
has been of the old. The modern feeling 
is that all children are individuals who 
must be allowed to create in complete 
freedom. Self-expression is the goal. To 
aid the children in securing freedom the 
new-school teacher begins by discarding 
conventions and forms which seem to 
shackle the creative instinct. Widely 
accepted, these ideas are now attacked: 
“The most obvious impressions one 
receives on entering one of the old- 
fashioned schools are an unchildlike quiet- 
ness and a kind of disciplined orderliness,” 
writes Edna Yost in the Forum. “This 
is not freedom. . . . One enters the new 
school, therefore, to be greeted by an 
unbelievable noise and the appearance of 
undisciplined order.” 

In one room are eighteen six-year-olds 
expressing themselves amid a terrific din. 
One deliberately pushes over the Fifth 
Avenue skyscraper another is building. 
The indignant child seizes a six-foot pole 
and rushes at his playmate with the 
weapon, to be checked at the crucial mo- 
ment by the teacher’s quiet voice, “Care- 
ful, careful!” The angry child drops 
the pole but slaps the victim’s face 
instead while the teacher does not inter- 
vene. At most she tells the slapped 
child he shouldn’t have interfered with 
Harold. 

Self-discipline, say the modernists, is 
the only true discipline; and these new 


THE MODERN CHILD MUST BE FREE TO EXPRESS HIMSELF 


A drawing by Johan Bull, in the Forum 


panacea for what ails the world or the 
individuals in it. The technique through 
which creative effort rises above medioc- 
rity is achieved through the sternest 
kind of discipline—in doing for long 
periods something quite uninspiring and 
unenjoyable. The idea of discipline is 
fundamental to any satisfying creative 
work of an adult, and the attitude and 
atmosphere conducive to such work does 
not seem likely ever to come from the 
eternal physical activity of the new 
school, which is a result of freeing the 
legs, arms, and larynx of every child.” 

Josephine Daskam Bacon, writing in 
the North American Review, also con- 
siders the problem of “Our Harassed 
Children.” In cities it is not safe to allow 
children to play in the streets. Their 
spare time must be supervised. It is 
natural, Mrs. Bacon says, that good city 
schools see the problem and try to codp- 
erate with parents in solving it. Schools 
have offered gymnasiums or playgrounds 
or various interesting expeditions for 
afternoons and Saturdays, and this has 
been an excellent solution—in cities. 

But Mrs. Bacon objects that this plan 
of supervising all a child’s time has been 
carried over to localities where it is not 
at all necessary. Up-to-date parents all 
over the country adopt the latest plans 
of specialized schools and are taking away 
hour by hour their children’s leisure. 
The normal child has all the initia- 
tive it needs, and the writer feels the 
great effort to develop initiative is 
absurd. 

“Too many healthy, intelligent children 
in comfortable homes are being organized 
and supervised and regimented, when 
they would be perfectly safe physically, 
mentally, and spiritually, if they were let 
alone and treated more casually,” Mrs. 
Bacon says. “Too many are being over- 
groomed for races they will never run, 
and over-exploited for talents they lack.” 


sagem Chek 


college. 

In recent years especially 
have Americans come to con- 
sider college an open sesame. A college 
degree is believed to possess almost magi- 
cal qualities. Do you wish to own a lux- 
urious motor car? Would you like a 
place in “Who’s Who”? Do you crave 
to be a member of Society with a careful 
capital “S”? Or perhaps you'd like to be 
President. The answer to all these ambi- 
tions is the same; go to college and you 
will succeed. 

The future before a baby born in 
Europe is quite different. Unless he be- 
longs to the comparatively small group 
of the upper classes he probably will 
never get beyond primary schools. And 
if he does learn the alphabet, his purpose 
is not that of his American cousin. The 
difference between the purposes of 
American and European educational sys- 
tems is as marked as that between the 
studies or the methods of teaching, says 
John Erskine in World’s Work. 

“The important truth,” says Professor 
Erskine, “is that the educational system 
in which the American boy finds himself 
is the product of an entirely different so- 
cial system from the European, and, how- 
ever the curriculum or the classroom 
methods might resemble each other, or 
differ, a gulf would still remain, a direct 
contradiction, between the ideals of edu- 
cation on one side of the Atlantic and the 
other. In the first place, the object of 
European education is to preserve the 
social system; the object of American 
education is to change it.” 

The European education aims to sup- 
ply members of the various social groups 
with the culture suitable to their class, 
and to keep them in that class. But the 
primary object of American education is 
to enable every citizen to rise above his 
class. Professor Erskine sees the results 
of European education for the fortunate 
few to be rather better than one would 
expect. He believes that the education 
of the élite of Europe results in an appre- 
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prepares men 
jor your needs 


O meet your industrial piping needs the Organizing 
Hand must provide men. Facilities alone, essential as 
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they are, are not enough. Our great plant facilities, east, 


west, north, south, and branches strung across 
the continent to fabricate and distribute, still 
could not fully meet the needs of concerns like 
yours, here and in Canada. 

The Organizing Hand must provide men who 
know your problems and are able to solve them. 


How are such men prepared ? 

By having them grow up to today’s difficult tasks through 
solving a multitude of yesterday’s practical problems. They 
mastered those tasks under the guidance of older men whose 
experience had been gained in the same practical way. This 
progressive experience has been handed down in Grinnell 
Company through more than half a century. 

These men know what tomorrow’ s demands will be, and soare 
preparing for them in laboratories, machine shops and foundries. 
Toseethem preparing now for 1935 is to understand clearly how 
they have acquired the practical grasp and technical knowledge 
which you and a nation of other industrial leaders must have now. 


GRINNELL 


Branches in all Principal Cities 





These men will bring to you greater economy, 
cheaper maintenance and higher quality in these seven 
major fields of industrial piping: — 


1. Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and cheaper 
means of heating many types of industrial and commercial 


buildings. 

2. Thermoflex Radiator Traps with the tamous Hydron 
bellows, insuring perfect operation of your steam radiators. 

3. Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers and the 
Triple XXX line for super power work. 

4. Cast Iron Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately 
machined and rigidly inspected. 

5. Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after the pip- 
ing is up. 

6. Humidification Equipment. Complete systems employ- 
ing the unique automatic control, Amco; furnished through 
American Moistening Company, a subsidiary. 

7. Automatic Sprinkler Systems with the famous Quartz 
bulb head. The world’s largest sprinkler manufacturer 
and contractor. 


COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 
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ciation of intelligence for its own sake, of 
the play of the mind, of wisdom, and 
understanding. And, correspondingly, he 
thinks one of the most serious defects 
of our more practical education is that 
we have lost sight of the intrinsic value 
of the mere play of the mind. Edu- 
cation, for us, is a means to an end, 
often a materialistic end, while among the 
fortunate few of Europe it is an end in 
itself. 


A University 
of Three Creeds 


HE UNIVERSITY of Toronto is sub- 

. Sidized by the province of On- 
tario, is coeducational,-contains five thou- 
sand students, and has an amateur football 
coach. With McGill at Montreal, and 
Queens at Kingston, it forms an academic 
and athletic Big Three for Canada. The 
institution is like Oxford and Cambridge 
in being composed of constituent colleges, 
but is unique in that.its colleges are of 
different religious denominations. There 
are four important men’s colleges. 

Trinity College is Anglican and anglo- 
phile. Its men are reserved and copy the 
Oxford manner; they drink tea and have 
read all the best English school stories, 
which they try to live up to. They are 
arch reactionaries. 

Victoria is Methodist, and one in spirit 
with the city of Toronto and the New 
World. Ethically rigid and prohibitionist, 
it turns out many of Canada’s liberal 
statesmen, practical men of foresight, 
American in spirit. 

St. Michael’s is Roman Catholic, con- 
ducted by the Basilians on liberal lines. 
This college has held itself aloof from 
university life, its students’ college loyalty 
being preéminent. It is now taking a 
more active part in community affairs. 

University College alone is undenomi- 
national and non-residential. Most of its 
members live at home, and hidebound 
tradition is notably absent from the 
scheme of things. The men are less seri- 
ous; and business courses are in demand 
by future brokers. 

Hart House, for men only, is the Gothic 
hub of the University. It is a library and 
a social center, is used for gatherings and 
debates in the manner of the Oxford 
Union; and it links the colleges. “I used 
the library mainly as the most comforta- 
ble place in the whole university for a 
sleep,” adds Morley Callaghan, in Col- 
lege Humor. Callaghan was a student at 
“St. Mike’s.” 

Side by side with the English residential 
college flourishes the American Greek- 
letter fraternity, but its importance is not 
great and its functions are limited by col- 
lege allegiance. Nevertheless, despite 
many English professors, American influ- 


ence is paramount in everyday life—in 
jazz, movies, clothes, sports. Canadian 
football resembles American, though lack- 
ing forward passing and elaborate coach- 
ing systems. Toronto has an honorary 


amateur coach, a refreshing contrast. to 














“SHE WEARS NO STOCKINGS AT ALL” 


Two Smith College girls display the old and 
the new in sports costumes. 





America. Hockey,-wrestling, and boxing 
are other major sports underemphasized. 

In short, “the University of Toronto 
is very conservative, which is only to be 
expected from its location in Toronto, 
one of the most conservative of cities in 
politics, literature, drama, and lack of 
exuberance in living,” says Mr. Callaghan. 


The Ladies 
of 1930 


 ceorors to the flapper. The 
wild young college girl is a thing 
of the past. At least she has been pro- 
nounced extinct by Miss Dorothy Ducas, 
reporter for the New York Evening Post, 
who visited the leading colleges for 
women—Barnard, Wellesley, Vassar, Mt. 
Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, Smith, Radcliffe. 
Writing in the Post, Miss Ducas says: 
“The daring, thrill-seeking young femi- 
nist of the past, who talked about a career 
and rolled her stockings to show she was 
free, has given way to a serious-minded, 
rather conventional miss, who says 
frankly she wants to be a good wife and 
mother and wears no stockings at all. 
“The exciting youngster who used to 
go to dances by sliding down a rope made 
out of sheets and sneaking out the back 


way has become a gorgeously gowned 
creature who signs her name in a ‘book 
before going out the front door of her 
dormitory, quite ready and willing to 
report to her chaperon at intervals 
throughout the short evening. 

“The college girl of 1930 takes for 
granted such privileges as smoking, dinner 
dates with young men, use of cosmetics, 
bare legs, and the right not to believe in 
God. These things do not mark her now 
a flaming youth. 

“The first thing one notices about the 

. colleges is that students are studying.” 


Pope, Church 
and State 


N THE LAST DAY of 1929 Pope 

Pius XI., servus servorum Dei, 
delivered himself of an encyclical on 
education. The translation has now 
reached this country. 

Threefold are the groups which have 
legitimate control of education, declares 
His Holiness. They are State, family, and 
Church. The encyclical says: “In the first 
place, education belongs preéminently to 
the Church. . . . The family has priority 
in nature. ... In respect to the common 
good, civil society has preéminence over 
the family.” 

Comments the New Republic: “As for 
the ideas which it sets forth, they may 
be divided roughly into two categories. 
Partly they consist of high moral prin- 
ciples to which educators all over the 
world will subscribe. Chiefly, however, 
they are arguments directed against what 
the Pope evidently considers to be the 
two chief enemies of Catholic educational 
principles. The first is... the idea that 
children belong to the State before be- 
longing to their families, and that the 
State has absolute rights over their educa- 
tion. The second is the liberal idea of 
education which is beginning to prevail 
in the United States.” 

The Pontiff is especially concerned with 
what he considers modern methods of un- 
dermining morals. Says he: “In our 
times wider and more accurate vigilance 
is necessary because the opportunities for 
moral and religious shipwreck for inex- 
perienced youth have grown, especially 
through impious or licentious books, many 
of which are diabolically circulated at a 
low price, through the cinematograph, an: 
now also the radio.” 

The Pope is also staunchly opposed to 
coeducation and to sex instruction. 

In the Nation, Heywood Broun ob- 
jects: “And here I think no true issue 
exists. .. . When one prays to be guarded 
against some certain temptation he is not — 
necessarily fatally handicapped because 
he happens to have some knowledge of 
the nature of that temptation.” 
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c world’s record promised 
yay and made 





Westvaco Chlorine Products, Inc., 
South Charleston, West Virginia. 
Ferguson Engineers were in 
charge of every phase of the 
project, incl as 
well as the actual planning, 
engineering, construction and 


equipment of the plant. 





HEN Ferguson Engineers designed a new extension to this huge 

chemical works they promised a rate of efficiency which was 
higher than any known standard. The plant, now completed and in 
operation, has established a world’s record of efficiency for its own 
highly specialized type of manufacture. 


Accomplishments like this are possible only because the experience of 
Ferguson Engineers has taught them to approach every plant project 
from the manufacturer’s view-point— dividends on the investment. 





This one organization, including architects, engineers, builders, carries the 
work through from inception to completion—quickly and economically. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Hanna Building . Phone CHerry 5870 . Cleveland, Ohio 
magazine dealing with 


Herguson 225s 


or oo EN G GINEERS@@ business topics. A request 


NEW YORK . icant BALTIMORE . DETROIT . BIRMINGHAM eer letterhead will 
TOKIO, JAPAN » TORONTO,CANADA « MEXICO CITY, MEXICO bring it to you gratis. 


Each month, 8,000 of the 
country’s leading execu- 
tives are reading the 
Ferguson Cross Section—a 
























































Will your religion 
bear critical exam- 
ination? Thewriter 
of this article has 


examined his. 


&e 


HE WAR ROBBED 

me of the re- 
ligion which is my birthright,” 
bewails the Average Man. But 
in the opinion of Gilbert P. 
Simons, who writes in the Out- 
look and Independent, such 
persons are merely suffering 
from a phase of adult infantil- 
ism. He writes: 

“They are mourning the rub- 
bish of creeds that. the War 
blasted to nothingness; but 
these externals, invented by 
the same type of mind that 
conceived the antimacassar, 
are as remote from the inner 
meaning of religion as the 
spirit of Jesus Christ from the 
vast majority of contemporary 
_ Christian churches. 

“This so-called disillusion- 
ment is based, in part, on such 
incidents as the following: John Jones, 
going over the top, prays to God that he 
may not suffer injury or death and that 
he may be permitted, through the infinite 
wisdom of the Deity, to disembowel a 
dozen of the damned swine who are hold- 
ing the trenches across the way. At that 
moment, a high explosive shell drops 
nearby and a splinter sheers off John’s 
knee cap and smashes his right arm. 
Such a state of affairs naturally indicates 
to John that prayer is mere mummery 
and hocus-pocus. 

“It never occurs to him that the func- 
tion of prayer has, in general, the same 
place in the art of religion that finger 
exercises have in the art of music.” 

This attitude seems to Mr. Simons to 
be thoroughly unintelligent. Also, what 
he calls the bartering with God of one’s 
life on earth in order to secure for oneself 
reward in heaven is to him immoral. 
After a talk with Dr. Albert Parker Fitch 
Mr. Simons read Paul Sabatier’s Life of 
St. Francis and Renan’s Life of Jesus. 
For the first time he recognized these two 
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From the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


God, 1930 


characters as men, and as such they “lent 
infinite dignity to genus homo. . . . One 
gloried in being a man and felt that if 
the animal man had the courage and per- 
ception to approach the infinite idea of 
God, he is infinitely more heroic than if, 
as the church would have us believe, he 
were a half divine being who by his early 
inheritance might lay just claim to a 
place among the angels.” 

Seeking a basis for religion that allows 
critical examination, Mr. Simons decided 
on the evolutionary process. Because a 
pretty constant growth is apparent in 
going from lowest to highest forms of 
life, he graphs this and calls the line the 
“curve of awareness.” Mr. Simons ex- 
plains: 

“T saw on one hand that the amoeba re- 
acts to heat, cold, light, sex, and such 
rudimentary stimuli, and that on the 
other hand, man reacts not only to these 
factors but likewise to certain abstract 
concepts. There are, to be sure, points 
at which this line of awareness rises 
sharply, as between the vegetable and 


THE HOLY FAMILY 
By Andrea del Sarto 


animal kingdoms and between 
that later development of the 
animal kingdom, genus homo, 
and his nearest relative. Aware- 
ness in the higher animals be- 
comes in fact the central func- 
tion of their being to which all 
others are subordinated. May 
we not safely draw certain in- 
ferences from this development 
which has continued through 
so many eons of time? = It 
seems to me that we may 
gafely say, since abstract 
thought is at present the high- 
est development in the biologic 
scale, that man is biologically 
obligated to make use of it. It 
is a biologic imperative.” 

To illustrate, there is del 
Sarto’s painting of the Holy 
Family. The beauty in this 
canvas, so beyond the perfect 
handling of technical details, startled Mr. 
Simons to a realization that del Sarto had 
an awareness of beauty beyond everyday 
sight—and partially proved that the more 
one can see, the more beautiful and eter- 
nal the world appears. Through genius 
we are made aware of the universal and 
eternal—and so, at the top of this curve 
of awareness, is God. 


UMAN coNDUCT has ever been 

closely related to our concept 
of God, though in later years the church 
has tended to an over-emphasis on con- 
duct and a neglect of the concept of God 
as taught by Jesus. Examination of the 
Mosaic Code historically would show that 
it belonged to its period, Mr. Simons ar- 
gues, for much in recent history and 
science negates its present-day continu- 
ance. He continues: 

“The Sermon on the Mount is, on the 
other hand, not essentially concerned with 
the problem of social morality. If we 
take the beatitudes alone we derive an 
impression which is the after-image of an 
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eye that has perceived a part of the Uni- 
versal and Eternal. Jesus describes for 
us a-state of mind, unencumbered with 
material preoccupations, free of preju- 
dice and dominant passions, open to per- 
ceptions and development. He damns the 
closed mind, the mind concerned with 
the externals, the solid mind. 

“He tells us that if our mental proc- 
esses have fallen into this state, violent 
action must be taken. ‘And if the right 
eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it 
from thee, for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish 
and not that thy whole body should be 
cast into hell.’ There is nothing senti- 
mental about it, no gloze of saccharine 
promises. He might even be describing 
the ruthless process of natural selection. 
Men have seized on the beatitudes because 
they are about the only categorical state- 
ments in the sermon. For the rest, Jesus 
had outlined for us the sort of mentality 
which is capable of universal awareness, 
its vitality, luminosity, strength and sus- 
ceptibility.” 

Mr. Simons feels that religion is an art 
and as such is in its infancy, with few 
practising it. Like other arts, or develop- 
ments, a method would make it easier. 
Since realization of the statement “TI 
would like to be a musician” requires per- 
sistent application, so “I would like to 
believe in God” cannot be accomplished 
merely by saying it. There must be 
techniques for this. Mr. Simons is sure 
that one of them is prayer, but he leaves 
the analysis to some psychologist. 

“Peace of heart and mind can only be 
arrived at through a dynamic awareness 
of the cosmos and its trend,” concludes 
Mr. Simons, “and, since success in any or 
all phases of life. depends upon peace 
founded in belief, there is today a most 
pressing need for a religion that is adult, 
being based on the observed facts of na- 
ture in their most profound phases. It is 
to be regretted, therefore, that religion 
has remained so largely medieval. Had 
science done so, we would still be at- 
tempting to cure disease by exorcism.” 


To Confess or 
Not to Confess 


O HAVE OR.NOT to have confes- 

sional is a question raised at in- 
tervals by Protestants, Dr. George B. 
Cutten, president of Colgate University, 
writes about it in the North American Re- 
view. The confessional, always associated 
with the Catholic Church, has surely been 
subject to human errors, Dr. Cutten be- 
lieves. But under the Catholic Church 
it is surrounded by rules and forms of 
the Church, the confession is to the 
Church, and the priest has power to for- 





give and impose a penance. 
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“Among Protestants the minister as 
confessor would himself have to assume 
responsibility,” Dr. Cutten declares, 
“and we would go to him because of 
his personal qualities. He would be en- 
tirely without obligatory forms or rules 
and the conditions would result in 
trouble and error, and probably scandal.” 

Because modern psychiatrists are put- 
ting much emphasis on psychoanalysis 
Dr. Cutten examines the relationship 
of psychoanalysis to the confessional. 
He thinks this will help decide the wis- 
dom of a Protestant confessional, “for 
if science is adopting the principle of the 
confessional the Church must not lag be- 
hind.” 

First, the confessional is essentially pre- 
ventive—psychoanalysis curative. There 
was the early connection between con- 
fession and healing. ‘Confess therefore 
your sins one to another . . . that ye 
may be healed.” A mental peace fol- 
lows a confession which is without doubt 
beneficial. Dr. Cutten quotes William 
James: 

“For him who confesses, shams are 
over and realities have begun; he has ex- 
teriorized his rottenness.” Likewise he 
quotes Djerine, who said: “They were 
profound psychologists who instituted 
confession as an important religious 
practice”; and Stekel to the effect that 
“The tremendous power of the Catholic 
Church is even today due to the fact 
that it enables its members to confess 
their most secret sufferings from time 
to time and be absolved.” 


Peeeanty, moved by a desire 
for confession, do not always 
leave the church and consult doctor or 
lawyer; for there has been the weekly 
prayer meeting, and a definite religious 
movement of late demands full confession 
within the group. 

But since the confessional is concerned 
with moral and religious conditions only, 
confession would not touch the majority 
of complexes. Complexes are ~ uncon- 
scious and unknown to the patient’s 
waking consciousness. Therefore they can- 
not be confessed. And the confession is 
of guilt, a sin, accepted by the confessor 
at face value and dealt with accordingly. 
The difference between the psychoanalyst 
and the religionist is that the former 
(here the moralist objects strenuously) 
tries to find origins, for example an un- 
fortunate experience in early life, for 
which the patient cannot be held respon- 
sible. Thus psychoanalysis is cura- 
tive, always delving under for causes 
and origins, and the confessional is con- 
cerned with externals and preventive. 

“It is probable,” Dr. Cutten says, “that 
the value of the confessional is not so 
much in the confession as in the subse- 
quent absolution and penance. The sin is 
paid for, there is no need to worry over 
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it, the penitent is assured of forgiveness, 
the whole matter may be dropped, and 
mental peace results. Whether this is 
good theology or not we must leave to 
the theologians, but it is good practical 
psychology.” 

It seems unlikely to Dr. Cutten that 
Protestants will be willing to include ab- 
solution and penance in their confessional. 
More than this, the confessor must be 
ready to take on a complete psychoana- 
lytic program which for one person takes 
months and sometimes years, and what 
minister would have time? So Dr. Cutten 
concludes that the confessor might apply 
in a general way certain laws of psycho- 
analysis; and further, that he should be 
able to recognize when a professional an- 
alyst should be consulted. But Dr. Cut- 
ten feels that the abuses possible in any 
confessional, and the pitfalls psychoanal- 
ysis opens, make a Protestant confes- 
sional increasingly undesirable. It will 
probably the best to retain the present 
informal relationship between the pastor 
and his parishioners. 





There Are Revivals, 
and Revivals 


0 COME TO SCOFF and remain to 
pray is an experience not com- 
mon. Still more rare is the admission of 
having had such an experience. Stanley 
High, in the Christian Herald (of which 
he is editor), tells how, with his nose 
rather in the air and his pencil and pad 
ready to take notes of criticism, he went 
to what turned out to be a revival. 

It was the day before New Year’s in 
a hotel already festive for the evening 
gaiety. About two hundred men and 
women, many of them young teachers, 
lawyers, students, were gathered in small, 
informal groups throughout the hotel. 
Sermons, preachers, over-much hymn- 
singing, all were absent, though to be 
looked for at any revival. 

A professor of international law, the 
leader of one such group, began: “For the 
benefit of newcomers,” he said, “I want 
to point out that this is a very informal 
group. There are no rules and no order 
of service. Only one thing is fixed about 
our meeting and that’s our aim. We are 
here to help each other to find God. We 
don’t care much about your theological 
opinions. But for this afternoon we would 
like to have you believe, with us, that God 
can be known as definitely as we know 
each other; and that to know Him is the 
most important knowledge any person can 
have.” 

He also told them that sharing one’s 
own experience was a good part of these 
group meetings, and continued with some 
of his own experiences with his students 
at college. They like many other young 
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HREE centuries of Pipe Organ building, and a musical 
superiority which has made Kilgen Organs the “choice of 


the masters, "is well exem plifiedin the artistic installation in the 


Linwood Boulevard Presbyterian Church of Kansas City, 


If you are interested in an organ for your church, school, 
auditorium or home, write for our interesting booklet, 
“SEVEN GENERATIONS IN THE BUILDING OF PIPE ORGANS”. 
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A Golden Deed 


If you know any blind man or woman of intelligence 
who is not getting a square deal in the great, unequal strug- 
gle for existence, and who needs to be shown a way to earn 
a comfortable income, tell that person of The Braille 
Division of The Review of Reviews. This will be Your 
Golden Deed, and your blind friend will benefit. 









The Braille Division 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send information regarding profitable work for the blind. 
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people, were indifferent to religion. They 
felt vaguely that it was unintelligent— 
they couldn’t be unintelligent—and any- 
way, “religion can’t be proved.” ’ 

“So I don’t argue,” continued the pro- 
fessor. “I don’t even ask them to be- 
lieve. I simply ask them to experiment. 
If they’re in dead earnest and genuinely 
want to know God. 
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had come with his son (university stu- 
dent) to see that the boy did not get too 
much religion. After attending meetings 
the father said: “Although I came here to 
keep an eye on my son, I’ve found some- 
thing for myself. I have been a church- 
man all my life. I think I can go back 
from here to be a Christian.” 

The telegram re- 





they generally ac- 
cept my proposi- 
tion. It’s this: 
| that, for one 
| month, they begin 
| each day with a 
half hour of quiet 
time: meaning by 
that prayer, Bible 
reading, ordered 
meditation; that 
they conclude each 
day with a fifteen- 
minute quiet time: 
that twice a week 
they meet in a 
group with me to 
present a ‘report,’ 
to share experi- 
ences, to confess 





ceived the day of 
Mr. High’s visit 
stated that he had 
canceled a trip to 
the South and 
wanted reserva- 
tions for himself 
and family. 
“Proof, said 
my friend, ‘that 
this thing is real.’ 
I agreed with 
him,” Mr. High 
declares. “It was 
real. As real as a 
vital religious ex- 
perience could 
make it. I was 
glad to be in such 
a place. It was 





trail, and where, 
| too, they have made some real progress. 

“Well, some of these young ‘scientists’ 
never see the experiment through. Per- 
haps they’re a little afraid that it might 
succeed, or perhaps they started in with 
no better motive than curiosity. But I 
wish you could hear, in full, the stories 
of those who go through to the end. All 
I can say is that, spiritually, they’re still 
going strong. They say they have found 
God, and they act like it.” 

Testimony from the group itself in- 
cluded some from a young man to the 
effect that he had ceased to argue about 
God for six months, substituting fellow- 
ship with God. His scholastic standing 
had gone up 9 per cent. Mr. High was 
puzzled, but the student explained: 

“School is the most important thing in 
my life right now. If I couldn’t believe 
that God would help me in today’s most 
important thing, how could I believe that 
He would help me in the most important 
thing tomorrow. Don’t you see?” 

A Chinese in another group, who had 
come to the United States for post-gradu- 
ate work, had been in Christian work in 
China but had never had the feeling of 
direct experience of God until attending 
these meetings. But the message received 
there had changed his life, and he believed 
it would change other lives. Mr. High 
himself admits being convinced that lives 
were being changed. 

Finally, there was a telegram, a piece 
of evidence. The week before a father 
| (lawyer of prominence from Philadelphia) 





. ; j From Japan 
where, in this EVIL SPIRITS DON’T LIKE BEANS 
search for God, The Japanese artist shows an imp of misfortune some ways the cer- 


. being driven out during the Setsubon, a 1200- ore 
they have lost the yentell sellghons Geativel. a. tain convictions of 


reassuring. And 


these people— 
members of many churches they were— 
had a welcome ring in them. At any 
rate, I felt I would have an adequate de- 
fense when I met my ‘liberal’ advisers. 
And, meanwhile, it was good to begin the 
New Year at a revival.” 


Beans and Spirits 


, YOU TURN to the right, throw 
one handful of beans, say “Oni 
wa sotto,” and then to the left and say 
“Fuku wa uchi,” you will have done what 
the Japanese do when they observe the 
Setsubon, a religious festival dating back 
many, many centuries and always cele- 
brated on the third day of February. By 
the first invocation all evil spirits are ban- _ 
ished. By the second all good spirits are 
invited in. This day is also celebrated as 
the end of winter and beginning of spring. 

Two writers in Japan participated in 
this religious rite: Mr. Alfred Pieres, for- 
eign editor of Japan’s greatest news agen- 
cy, the Shimbun Rengo, and Miss Nancy 
Virginia Austen. Mr. Pieres attended the 
ceremony in a remote country temple 
where the religious significance was of 
most importance. The most impressive 
feature in this temple rite to Mr. Pieres 
was the beating of the drums of Nicheren 
(the Japanese Buddhist sage). The temple 
was crowded to suffocation with the mul- 
titude. “Suddenly there came a rolling, 
a throbbing, as if some gigantic heart 
were pounding within a great shell. 
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Louder and louder the unseen, pulsating 
sound welled, until the very atmosphere 
seemed to vibrate with a strange tense- 
ness; then the notes died off into a faint 
pianissimo, and before one was aware of 
the silence the boom reverberated again 
with lusty tempo and in louder strain.” 

There was chanting and a certain 
amount of ritual among the priests; then 
the chief priest, taking some beans from 
one of the boxes in front of him threw 
them on the altar, “Fuku wa uchi.” Then 
turning toward the door, in severe tones, 
and throwing more beans, “Oni wa sotto.” 
The honorable bean throwers, about 
twelve in number, repeated this, then the 
multitude became a mob about the altar 
to receive beans—in hats, kimonos, hand- 
kerchiefs, any way. If you pick up enough 
beans to tally with your age, special good 
fortune is yours. 

Miss Austen was visiting in a Japanese 
home in Tokyo at this time. All morning, 
beans were roasted. In the evening the 
family sat in a wide circle on straw mats 
and the host, Mr. Yamado, said, “Now let 
us throw the beans.” 

Mr. Yamada bowed towards the beans, 
and then let his seven-year-old son, Ichiro, 
throw them. Ichiro approached so- 
berly and bowed before the beans. Then, 
obeying his father’s instructions, he threw 
to the right, “Oni wa sotto” (“Go away, 
evil spirits”), and to the left, “Fuku wa 
uchi” (“Come in, good spirits”). Then 
everyone scampered to pick up as many 
beans as possible. In the midst of the 
gaiety this produced, Mrs. Yamada told 
the reason for this custom, which dates 
back twelve hundred years. “At that 
time there was an awful plague here in 
our land,” she explained. ‘Many people 
were dying. The ceremony was held to 
drive out the plague spirits. When the 
disease stopped, our Emperor ordered the 
bean-throwing to be kept up every year. 
And that is why it has never been omitted 
a single year from that time until now.” 


A Church Organ 


HE FUTURE visitor to St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in New York 
should come to hear as well as to see. For 
St. Patrick’s has a new organ, dedicated 
February 11. To be statistical: there are 
221 speaking stops, 254 stop tablets on 
the main console, 11,000 pipes, 50 notes of 
chimes, a harp of 61 bars, a total cost of 
$225,000. To be liturgical: there is a 
special liturgical trumpet, the only one 
installed anywhere, for use in pontifical 
high mass. 
Two years went into building the organ, 
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A Profit is not without honor 
™ anywhere 


E dividend check and the balance 
sheet are but symbols of success. The 
purpose of being in business is profit. 


The price of continuance is constant ime 
provement. , 


More signal improvements in business and 
manufacturing methods and equipment have 
been inspired by the balance sheet, probe 
ably, than by any other factor. Profit is a 


spur to progress. 


As Engineers to Industry we have devoted 
nearly three decades to the problems of 
plant and process improvement. Perhaps 
this accumulated experience can lead to 
new or increased profit for your plant as 
it has for others. 


Information is only a matter of your request. 
J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville South Carolina 


Covington, Va., plant 


in St. Louis. It has three main sec- 

tions: a sanctuary organ with its own pa sarc gs 
console, used principally for antiphonal rine & Co., Engineers, 
playing during high mass; an echo organ, | ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 
in a corner of the triforium; and the main | ————— 

gallery organ. 
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ooking Ahead in the Bond Market 


By C. W. SILLS 


Vice-President, Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


HE BOND BUSINESS has practical conditions under which money is — enunciating these views may not; in most 
recently emerged from one invested. These teachings, combined with cases, have intended to convey all the 
of the most trying periods in its history. the advancing market, undoubtedly ideas read into their statements, the 
During the past year many people seri- caused many investors to believe that speculating public was ready and eager 
ously questioned whether the fixed in- they had been missing some entirely to place upon them a very liberal inter- 
come-bearing obligation was not actually legitimate opportunities for profit. pretation indeed. The “new era” theories 
entering the twilight of its day. Now As the speculative boom advanced, undoubtedly contributed much to the 
everyone knows otherwise. We know some people—unable to keep their minds — reckless abandon and widespread neglect 
that the bull stock market which cul- off the facts of history—became visibly of sound investment principles. 
minated in the latter part of 1929 was nervous. They were reassured, however,’ The speculative movement was un- 
merely another bull market. The hares by statements from various sources to  doubtedly given further impetus through 
of speculation are again on speaking terms _ the effect that the financial and economic _ the organization of numerous investment- 
with the tortoises of investment. life of this country had entered a “new trust and financing companies. It is esti- 
Remembering the questions which were era”; there had been a new dispensation, mated that approximately $3,250,000,000 
propounded from time to time during the under which old-fashioned rules and went into such companies during the past 
past two years, it may be interesting and standards of measurement should no _ five years. More than $2,000,000,000 was 
enlightening to review the recent history longer be applied. Although the writers placed in them during 1929 alone. One 
of the bond market. result of this was that many people 
The factors which became suffi- came to entertain the belief that 
ciently powerful, about the middle . investment-trust and financing com- 
of 1928, to depress the bond mar- panies had become so _ powerful 
ket, were a direct result of the rap- financially that their support alone 
idly increasing interest in stocks. would be sufficient to insure the 
A long succession of prosperous stabilization of stock prices at per- 
years had focused public attention manently high levels. 
upon the profit possibilities of What were the consequences? 
American industry. Large earnings The growth of speculation natur- 
were reported on the common ally attracted money from the usual 
stocks of many leading corpora- channels of investment. The de- 
tions. Increased cash disburse- mand tending to exceed the supply, 
ments, as well as numerous stock rates on call money and _ short- 
dividends, served to intensify pub- term loans rose to levels which had 
lic interest, which presently ex- not been seen since the immediate 
pressed itself through a rapid rise post-war period. Compared with 
in stock prices. the high rates which stock-buyers 
For some years previously, much were willing to pay for short-term 
had been said and written regard- credit accommodations, the yield 
ing the merits of common stock as from long-term bonds became de- 
long-term investments. These new cidedly unattractive to many types 
stock investment doctrines were, in of investors. The situation was 
many cases, based upon calculations aggravated through extensive liqui- 
sound enough in themselves, but dation of bonds by banks and by 
fallacious to the extent that they - individuals, also for the purpose of 
were based upon hindsight, rather eso BY te a financing stock purchases. 
than foresight; and that they failed ‘—— ara The financing of corporate enter- 
: 4 2 ; y Knott, in the Dallas News pe 
to take into consideration certain AN ADDITION TO THE COUNTRY’S SKYLINE prise through stock became much 
108 
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The problera of each individual investor is to select, from 
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easier, under these conditions, than financ- 
ing through bonds. The natural result 
was that the supply of new bond issues 
was greatly diminished. Refunding opera- 
tions had necessarily been suspended when 
the break came in the bond market in 
1928; and, although this had little bearing 
upon the amount of new capital going into 
the market, it did serve to reduce activity. 
A further result of this situation was 
that the prevailing high money rates 
made it very difficult for foreign bor- 
rowers to obtain capital in our markets. 
Naturally enough, security dealers soon 
became apathetic toward bonds, not alone 
because they were relatively much harder 
to sell than stocks, and less profitable, 
but because the capital necessary to carry 
bond commitments could be obtained only 
at a cost which was often higher than the 
yield from the bonds themselves. 

The collapse of the stock market dur- 
ing October and November, 1929, brought 
the era of speculation to a sudden and 
definite end, and marked the turning point 
in the security markets. It proved that 
the fundamental rules are still in effect; 
and that, if the country has entered a 
new era, financially speaking, there are 
limits beyond which it is dangerous to go. 


WIDESPREAD REVIVAL of interest 

in bonds did not immediately 
follow the collapse of the stock market; 
and the indications are that there will 
be a considerable hiatus between the end 
of the stock boom and the return of gen- 
eral activity in the bond market. 

That a good bond market lies some- 
where in the not too distant future, how- 
ever, seems a reasonable expectation. 
The liquidation of stocks, in the first 
place, has freed a great deal of money 
for investment and other productive pur- 
poses. The supply of available funds, 
furthermore, is steadily being added to 
from various sources, notably through the 
rapid reduction of our national debt. In 
the event that there comes a further re- 
cession in business, too, additional funds 
ordinarily employed in business will 
doubtless be released for investment. 
The modern small-inventory policy, plus 
the declining commodity price trend, may 
prove further factors contributing to the 
supply of money. 

It is noteworthy that the savings-bank 
deposits of the country were remarkably 
little affected by the crash in the stock 
market. This indicates, not only that the 
great majority of our people have con- 
tinued to be conservative, but that the 
great reservoir of capital made up of sav- 
ings deposits is practically as large today 
as before the deflation in stocks. 

Another important point in favor of a 
better market for bonds is that interest 
in stocks is at a considerably lower point 
than has been the case for a long time, 
and it may be relied upon that a sub- 
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A NEW LANDMARK IN BALTIMORE 
Thirty-four stories high, this is the city’s largest 
building. It houses the main office of the Bal- 
timore Trust Company, which now operates nine- 

teen branches throughout the city. 








Fundamentally Sound? 


e THE UNITED States Steel Corpora- 
tion in 1929 earned for its stockholders 
$197,500,000 after deducting all charges 
—almost equal to its earnings for 1928 
and 1927 combined. 

e Incomes of a million dollars or 
more were reported by 496 individuals in 
1929, compared with 290 in the previous 
year and 75 in 1924. Incomes of $3000 
to $5000 were reported by 3,114,489 in- 
dividuals in 1929, two and one-half times 
as many as in the previous year. 

° Exports for 1929—Uncle Sam’s 
sales to his neighbors—aggregated $5.,- 
248,000,000, or a hundred million dollars 
every week. It was the best year ever, 
with the exception of 1916-1920 when war 
had inflated prices. 

bd EARNINGS of approximately eight 
hundred domestic corporations for 1929 
(as compiled by the National City Bank 
of New York) show net profits of four 
billion dollars, a gain of more than 12 
per cent. over 1928. 

bd FIvE TIMES as much life insurance 
was bought in the United States in 1929 
as in 1913. 


























stantial percentage of those who fared 
badly in the stock market will remain 
away from it permanently. No great 
amount of support for the stock market 
can be looked for from the investment- 
trust and financing companies, which were 
counted upon so heavily by speculators 
prior to October of last year; for the 
majority of these have, no doubt, in- 
vested the major portion of their capital 
long since. In addition to all this, there 
is also the prospect of a further liquida- 
tion of stocks held by banks as collateral. 
This will tend to have a deadening effect 
upon the stock market for some time 
to come. The banks holding large 
amounts of such stock, taken over from 
brokers for the accounts of customers, 
at the time of the break, will doubtless 
become increasingly impatient to have 
these holdings liquidated. 


‘JT SHOULD BE pointed out in this 
connection that stock booms are 
based, to a considerable extent, upon 
psychological factors. A new—or super- 
ficially new—philosophy grows up, 
usually over a period of years, which is 
favorable to speculation. It takes time 
for this propaganda to sink in, to be ac- 
cepted by a broad public, and to produce 
a boom. The events of last fall quite 
effectually exploded the latest variety 
of speculative philosophy, and it will 
probably be some time before a plausible 
new one becomes widely accepted. 

Turning now to more of a long-range 
view of the bond market, there is one 
important and positive factor—which 
should operate to build up the demand 
for bonds in the future. It is that repre- 
sented by the various institutional buyers, 
who are yearly becoming more numerous 
and powerful. The banks of the coun- 
try, in the first place,‘are certain to return 
to bonds eventually. The exceptional op- 
portunity for large earnings which pre- 
sented itself in the call-money market, 
and in various other directions closely or 
remotely connected with the speculative 
demand for funds, has now passed away. 
Consequently, the income incentive alone 
assures an increased purchase of bonds 
for investment and reserve purposes. 

An additional important source of 
bond business lies with the trust com- 
panies, which in all likelihood will experi- 
ence a continued rapid growth. The na- 
ture and purposes of a trust make it 
essential that the property in its keeping 
be invested largely in bonds and other 
senior securities. The educational, chari- 
table, and other philanthropic institutions 
of the country, which have received 
enormous endowments in recent years 
and will continue to receive them, are 
likewise certain to place large amounts 
in conservative investment. 

American insurance companies will also 
continue to contribute heavily to the 
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ast Aurora 


helped form the 
MARINE MIDLAND 
GROUP 


A suburban bank now offers the 
broadest possible banking services 


AST AURORA is a suburb of Buffalo... 40 

minutes distant. Fifty years ago it was hours dis- 
tant. Then it was largely dependent on itself and the 
surrounding farming country for its social and busi- 
ness contacts. Today the interests of this bank’s 
customers are as widespread as those 
of any in the United States. 
Today East Aurora numbers among 
its residents business leaders of na- 
tional prominence. Today the sur- 
rounding farming community thinks 
in terms of World markets... thanks 
to modern transportation. 
Today a bank must be as progressive 
as the customers it serves. The customers of this bank 
recognize no county, state or national boundaries in 
their businesses. Through association with 16 other 
banks in the Marine Midland Group the Bank of 
East Aurora is prepared to give any help or furnish 
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The Bank of East Aurora organized in 
1882 has grown with the community. 
Its close association with East Aurora’s 
affairs makes it the logical ‘‘ first call”* 
for anyone interested in East Aurora. 





any information that the most progressive citizens of 
the community could want. 

To the manufacturer who has something to sell or 
something to buy which will benefit this community, 


this bank offers its services. 


THE BANK OF EAST AURORA 


Member of the MARINE MIDLAND Group of Banks. Combined resources over $500,000,000 





THESE NEW YORK STATE BANKS NOW OFFER 
ADVANTAGES OF MARINE MIDLAND MEMBERSHIP 


BuFFALo, Marine Trust Company ..RocHEsTER, Union Trust Com- 
pany of Rochester... TROY, Manufacturers National Bank of Troy . . 
NiaGara FAa.us, Power City Bank, Niagara Falls Trust Company, 
Bank of La Salle. . BinGHaMTON, Peoples Trust Company . . Ton- 
AWANDA, First Trust Company ..LocxPort, Niagara County 
National Bank & Trust Company .. NortH Tonawanpa, State 
Trust Company . . JOHNSON City, Workers Trust Company . . 
Lackawanna, Lackawanna National Bank... JaMEsTOWN, Union 


Trust Company . . East Aurora, Bank of East Aurora . . Cort- 
LAND, Cortland Trust Company .. ALBION, Orleans County Trust 
Company . . SNYDER, Bank of Snyder. 


WHAT THE MARINE MIDLAND GROUP IS 


The ownership of each of these 17 banks is controlled by Marine 
Midland Corporation, which is a holding company, wot an investment 
trust. Association with these banks enables us to draw upon the ex- 
perience and resources of one of the strongest financial groups in 
America. Yet each offers every local advantage that local officers and 
local directors can give. 
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Basic Business 
Practice Is 


Sound Investment Policy 
oo peer ene ohne a and departmental control are 


the foundation of every successful business organ- 
ization. These basic principles are equally sound when 
they are applied to the planning and supervision of 
your investment account. 










Through the selection of a reliable investment institu- 
tion, you obtain personalized investment counsel, com- 
petent security analysis and able portfolio supervision. 
These services operate to your advantage and give you 
that same freedom from investment detail achieved in 
your business through departmental control. 








The Greenebaum organization has been built with 
a particular view toward furnishing just such service 
to investors. You are invited to avail yourself of the 
services of the specialists in this organization. They 
will be glad to analyze your holdings and help you 
chart your investment course. 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Co. 


Founded 1855 
La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago 


Offices in Principal Cities 













Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation, New York 
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future demand for bonds. The assets of 
these companies have been growing rap- 
idly in recent years, and will constitute 
an increasingly important source of bond 
business as time goes on. 

The steady trend away from local in- 
vestments is still another development 
which will operate to increase the volume 
of bond sales in years to come. The small 
local enterprise has gradually been giving 
way to the large corporation, thus re- 
ducing the opportunity for local invest- 
ment. The growth of chain and group 
banking will undoubtedly bring with it 
more intensive effort to distribute general 
market bonds in sections where the local 
investment formerly held almost undis- 
puted sway. 

Now that high rates in the call-money 
or short-term-money market have passed 
away, corporations will probably invest 
increasing sums in bonds. It should be 
remembered in this connection that the 
prosperity which industry has experienced 
for a number of years made it possible 
for corporations to build up large surplus 
accounts. This money will usually be in- 
vested with a view to safety, stability, and 
income, as well as to serving the require- 
ments peculiar to the individual corpora- 
tion. The sum total of such money avail- 
able throughout the country will tend to 
be augmented in the event that the pres- 
ent business recession becomes more 
pronounced. 

The inevitable return of security 
dealers to bonds will bring back a further 
powerful influence towards promoting 
bond-market activity. During the greater 
part of the past two years, a large part 
of the security distributing machinery of 
the country was given over primarily to 
the sale of stocks, with a corresponding 
reduction in the time and effort devoted 
to bonds. Undoubtedly, the activities of 
dealers in some cases will be impeded be- 
cause of unsold remnants of stock issues, 
which must be cleared out before their 
entire attention can be turned to bonds. 
In general, however, dealers will be dis- 
posed to regard bonds as their best im- 
mediate source of profit. 





LONG WITH THE FACTORS enum- 

erated above, favorable to an 
early revival of interest in bonds, must 
be considered the question whether the 
emission of new issues will be likely to 
outrun the growth in demand. Much 
senior financing has undoubtedly been 
held up pending a more favorable market, 
and in many cases there will be a tempta- 
tion to release offerings as soon as con- 
ditions are at all auspicious. On the 
other hand, the situation has not yet suf- 
ficiently improved from the standpoint of 
price to be satisfactory to the borrower 
at large. In the industrial field, bond 
issues will probably not be numerous for 





some time, partly because industrial con- 
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DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


NVESTMENT companies such as 
I those in the American Founders 
group must justify their existence by 
achieving better-than-average results 
in periods of depression as well as in 
times of inflation. 


The funds contributed by the de- 
benture owners and shareholders 
are invested and managed with a view 
to obtaining the highest income con- 
sistent with safety—to achieve in 
“good times” above the average yield 
and appreciation, and in “bad times” 
to experience less than an average 
shrinkage in earnings and market 
values. 


A high average rate of gross earn- 
ings of all the five companies in the 
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The economie value 
of Investment Companies 





INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNITED STATES & BRITISH INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, LTD. 


AMERICAN & GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


American Founders group has been 
maintained since the oldest was 
formed in 1921. Interest and divi- 
dends have provided the basic income, 
while profits from sale of investments 
have been greater in some years than 
in others. In 1929 income from the 
latter source was unusually large. 


From the total income the ex- 
penses, taxes and debenture interest 
are paid, reserves and surplus are 
built up and dividends are distributed 
to the stockholders. This unified man- 
agement of the combined funds of 
many is devised to afford greater 
safety and income than the average 
man obtains through his individual 


operations. 


American Founders Cozporation, 
now controlling the other four com- 
panies, has consolidated resources 
exceeding $200,000,000. Copies of 
the consolidated annual report for 
the fiscal year 1929 may be obtained 
from bankers and security dealers or 
from Founders General Corporation, 
50 Pine Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


Subsidiary Investment Companies = 






the Prosperity of Many Companies, Many Industries, Many Countries > 
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HE Brussels Bourse. \n Brussels, as 

well as five other cities in Europe, including 
London and Paris, the Guaranty Trust Company 
maintains complete banking offices. It also af- 
fords the facilities of its correspondents, which 
are leading institutions throughout the world. 
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Contributing to the Growth 


of Business 


HROUGHOUT ninety years of 

commercial banking activity, this 
Bank has cooperated in the develop- 
ment of its customers’ business at 
home and abroad. It supplies the ex- 
perience, contacts, organization, and 
resources adequate to the fullest re- 
quirements of modern industry. We 
invite executives to discuss their do- 
mestic or international banking needs 


with us. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


CapiTaL, Surp_us ano Unpivipep Prorirs MoRE THAN. $290,000,000 
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cerns have been able to obtain abundan 
capital through stock issues during the 
past two years, and partly because indus- 
trial activity — temporarily at least ~ 
promises to be somewhat restricted. In 
the foreign bond division there is little 
prospect of any large volume of offer. 
ings until prices undergo some revision 
upward. The outlook for the issuance of 
real-estate bonds likewise is not especially 
good at this time, and no large volume 
of high grade offerings is anticipated until 
junior financing can be taken care of. 
The refunding of bond issues on any 
important scale is out of the question un- 
til bond prices have undergone consider- 
able improvement. 

It is surprising to find that high-grade 
bonds, even today, offer more liberal rates 
of return than can be obtained from 
stocks of the highest quality. Whereas 
high grade senior mortgage bonds are 
obtainable to show an average yield of 
around 5 per cent., first quality stocks 
today show an average return of only 
about 4 per cent. Issues of lower quality, 
of course, are selling at a wide range of 
prices, showing a wide range of yields. 
Clearly, the bond market has much to 
offer from the income standpoint alone. 
In the long run, security being satisfac- 
tory, the income advantage will again be 
a decisive factor in choosing among dif- 
ferent investments, regardless of type. 

Another factor worth remembering is 
the present declining trend in commodity 
prices. This trend, if it continues, will 
have the effect of increasing the pur- 
chasing value of the dollar, and thus mak- 
ing bond investment more attractive. 

Recently the bond market has shown 
various hopeful signs. Throughout the 
past few months, in fact, the market on 
high-grade issues has quite consistently 
shown a firm undertone. Recent new bond 
offerings, some of them of large size, 
have been very favorably received, and 
their success has done a great deal toward 
strengthening the confidence of investors 
and encouraging dealers. 

Improvement in the bond market has 
so far been slow, yet it should be remem- 
bered that the big movements in the se- 
curities market are usually slow in getting 
started, but tend to accelerate as time 
goes on. There is something in the psy- 
chology of the buyer—whether he be a 
buyer of merchandise or of securities— 
that produces vigorous action under the 
spur of advancing prices. Bargain prices 
may secure recognition; but it takes ad- 
vancing price levels to produce action. 
As greater activity appears in the market, 
dealers will be encouraged to increase 
their efforts at building up distribution. 

With so many influences operating in 
its favor, it can be only a question of 
time until the bond market regains its 
rightful prominence and place in the 
financial organization of the country. _ 
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“She saw the point—and her 
investments still bring her in a 
sure income, year after year” 


M. T. GILMORE, President of the San Diego 


Trust and Savings Bank, tells how he 


diagnosed a family’s financial needs . . « 


and how they profited by it. ae 


“VERS: J’s predicament was one 
which botherslots of us,” said 
Mr. Gilmore with a smile. “Her 
income, she told me, just didn’t go 
far enough! 

“Mrs. J was not a widow. Her 
husband had a moderate salary. 
But with three children ... now 
and then a sickness. . . the dentist 
... the old car getting wheezy... 
even when you added the small 
independent income Mrs. J herself 
possessed, the money didn’t seem 
to keep pace with things. 


“She came in to talk to me one 
day some years ago. She said many 
of her friends were making invest- 
ments which ‘doubled their money’. 
She wanted some such magic solu- 
tion for her problem. 

“< But that isn’t the way for you 
to invest, Mrs. J,’ I told her. “You 
need to have a definite amount 
coming in—that you can count on. 
And you really can’t afford to risk 
losing your principal, can you?” 

“T analyzed her situation for her 
and showed her ways in which she 
could increase her income and yet 
safeguard her principal. 

“*Well selected bondsare the best 
thing for you,’ I told her. 

“She saw the point—and that 
little family has balanced its outgo 





“Mrs. J's predicament was 
one which bothers a lot of us” 


with its income without resorting 
to speculation—which for them 
would certainly have been a dan- 
gerous game. 


“All but one child is now through 
school—and Mrs. J’s increased in- 
come, coming in regularly every 
month, is now giving to her hus- 
band and herself a lot of the little 
luxuries they’ve always wanted.” 


Year after year, in every type of com- 
munity, investors will find able and 
trustworthy friends in their bankers. 
Bankers feel a deep responsibility to- 
ward depositors who come to them 
for guidance, and advise investing in 
securities where safety for both princi- 
pal and interest is considered above 
everything else. 

From a banker, as from. a high grade 
investment house, the investor can 
learn how much he can reasonably ex- 
pect to get, in income, from bonds that 
have the required degree of safety. 

In all sections of the country, over goo 
bankers choose from Straus offerings 
for recommendation to their customers 
and for their own investment needs. 
These include real estate, railroad, mu- 
nicipal, publicutility and foreign bonds. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


STRAUS BUILDINGS...In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 


© 1930, by S. W. Straus & Co 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


In Chicago, 
In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 





USINS 


M. T. Gitmore, President of the San 
Diego Trust and Savings Bank, has long 
occupied a place of leadership in the affairs 
of this prosperous California city. For many 
years he has been identified with its civic 
as well as its industrial development. 


RE 


Send for this booklet . . “How to Invest 
Money” explains all the 
popular types of invest- 
ment securities, in easy- 
to-understand terms. 
Every serious investor 
\\ should own a copy. Sim- 

\\ plysend thecoupon below. 





S. W. STRAUS & CO. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 





Gentlemen: Please send me, without obli- 
gation, a copy of Booklet C-1106 


I am considering investing $............ 
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F Business Executives were to 
outline the ideal conditions that 
should surround a center for 
manufacture and distribution, they 


x » would find no city in the United : ee 
| Sititacaims NATIONAL 
BANK 











ei Center. Here to serve the great in- 
dustries in St. Louis and surround. 
ing territory, is one of the great 
banks of the Nation... The First 
National Bank, St. Louis’ Largest 


Bank. 


Our book ‘From Laclede to Lind- 
bergh and Forward”? will be sent 
upon request, It explains major face 
tors for greater re on your output. 
Address, Advertising Department, 








‘IN ST.LOUIS. 








ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 





























Investment Securities 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 








Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City 
Affiliated with 
GEO. H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM 
INCORPORATED 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland Spokane 
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A City | 
Without Money 


‘¢ we AGAIN Chicago suffers from 
publicity which is not of its 
own choosing. No newspaper outside the 
western metropolis, we venture to state, 
has ever proclaimed in its headlines the 
fact that Chicago’s net bonded debt per 
capita is less than any other of the four- 
teen American cities whose population ex- 
ceeds half a million. But when the city 
found itself temporarily without money 
to pay its bills that fact was proclaimed 
from the housetops and Chicago was held 
up to ridicule and scorn. 

It is a story of politics, graft, and re- 
form, as well as of finance. In July, 
1928, the State Tax Commission, under 
the chairmanship of William H. Malone, 
ordered a reassessment of all real prop- 
erty in Cook County; and since then no 
taxes have been collected. The city re- 
sorted to the issuance of tax-anticipation 
warrants, until the total outstanding be- 
came so huge that the banks wanted no 
more of them. 

The taxes which will be collected some 
time this year, for 1928 and 1929, have 
been estimated to amount to $75,000,000 
in what is known as the City Corporate 
Fund alone; and Chicago has issued war- 
rants totaling $73,000,000 in anticipation 
of those taxes. Meanwhile, if the city 
pays 5 per cent. a year for borrowed 
money it will have used up a tenth of its 
taxes before they are collected and there 
will not be sufficient money left to re- 
deem the warrants. 

Chicago’s financial structure is complex. 
There are many boards with power to 
levy taxes after assessing and reviewing 
bodies have fixed upon valuations. The 
tax item to which we have alluded in the 
preceding paragraph is only one. Cook 
County (which is but another name for 
Chicago) has uncollected taxes of $21,- 
000,000, and it has likewise issued tax 
warrants. The School Board has uncol- 
lected taxes estimated at $83,000,000, and 
it too has issued tax warrants to the ex- 
tent of nearly $78,000,000. Park boards, 
sanitary districts, forest-preserve boards 
—each has its own right and duty to levy 
taxes and to issue warrants in anticipa- 
tion of taxes to be collected. 

It should not be forgotten that the or- 
der for a reassessment, in July, 1928, was 
the result of a demand for reform. It 
had been preceded by the publication, 
for the first time (in many years, at 
least), of the assessment rolls. Many 
a good citizen discovered that his home 
had been valued by the assessors at a fig- 
ure much higher than the home of his 
neighbor who might have been more accus- 
tomed to the game of local politics. Con- 
spicuous in this reform movement was 
an official of the University of Chicago. 
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SAFEGUARDING 
INVESTMENT FUNDS 
SINCE 1885 





HOW 
to INVEST SAFELY 
and Profitably! 


(i) Deal with an investment house of high standing 
—for sound counsel before and after you buy. 


(2) Shun tips and rumors. 


(3) Demand facts about the earnings and assets 
back of securities you are offered. 


( AM) Invest only in essential industries that fulfill im- 
portant human needs. 


(3) Place at least 80% of your funds in good bonds, 


and sound preferred stocks, widely diversified. 


HIS institution will help you. It offers a broad 

list of securities—with solid assets and ample 
earnings back of them. It has seasoned judgment that 
comes from safeguarding the funds of conservative in- 
vestors for 45 years. Its statistical division has nation- 
wide sources of up-to-date financial information. 


All three factors are constantly utilized to keep the 
funds of our clients safely, profitably invested. 


The coupon is a convenient way to establish this 
advantageous contact. It will bring literature on 
carefully-chosen investments, providing strong mar- 
gins of safety for your principal, and attractive yields. 


GEORGE M.FoRMAN & COMPANY 


Investment Securities Since 1885 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 120 Broadway, New York 


St. Louis 
Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines 
Peoria 
Lexington, Ky. 
Springfield, Ill. 


Mail for Descriptive Literature 





George M. Forman & Company, Dept. 103 
112 West Adams St., Chicago 
Please send me, without obligation, descriptive liter- 
ature on attractive current offerings. 








Name 





Address 
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SERVING THE a OF THE WEST 





























Empire now holds most of the nation’s timber—and has ample area per- 
manently available to perpetuate our forest resources. 

_ Two-thirds of western timber stands on the Pacific shore, one-third of 

_ this in Washington, whence over two and one-half billion board feet 

annually are outside shipments—two-thirds domestic, one-third export. 

More than a third of the domestic portion comes to California for man- 

ufacture and reshipment and for consumption in housing 300 thousand 

new citizens yearly. California manufactures and sends east a half-billion 


BROAD-GAUGED 
BANKING finances 
distant timber leases, 
logging and milling op- 
erations, makes collec- 
tion against bills of 
lading, issues accept- 
ances, discounts for- 
eign bills—in fact, stands 
financial sponsor for 
the product from source 
to final destination. 


Saenee 


3° 
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C 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL 
"axe BANK of SAN FRANCISCO + Identical ownership with 
Crocker First Federal Trust Company * Crocker First Company 


America looks to the west for wood. The Western 


feet of its own distinctive redwood, still absorbing 
large coastwise receipts of fir, spruce and hemlock— 
for construction work, for fabrication as part of a 
200 million dollar output of wood products, and for 
inclusion in total foreign exports of $343,164,000.00. 
Through the Golden Gate come daily shiploads of 
this raw buildin and furnishing material to be proc- 
essed and relsyid by rail and water throughout Cali- 
- fornia, the East and the Pacific world——from the 
Port of San Francisco. 
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Defines such terms as “Bear” or “ Bull Market,” 
“Collateral Trust First Mortgage, and Debenture 
Bonds,” “Bonds vs. Stocks,” “Holding ig a 
“Listed vs. Unlisted Securities,” and scores of other 
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this informative booklet and our latest list of offerings. 
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A new assessment of all the parcels of 
land and all the buildings in Chicago js 
almost ready. There are those who be. 
lieve that if the city did not have local 
elections this coming April the new 
tax rolls could be published at once. Pre. 
liminary figures have reversed the flow 
of criticism. The Loop district, up to 
two years ago, had claimed that it was 
bearing an undue share of the tax bur- 
den; but the revaluation has trimmed 
nearly a fourth from Loop taxes, and 
now the suburbs have raised their voice 
in protest. The estimates of the asses- 
sors, for any piece of property, may be 
raised or lowered by the board of review. 

The situation came to a climax in Feb- 
ruary, when there was no money to pay 
the salaries of policemen, firemen, school 
teachers, and clerks, or to pay pensions, 
On the first of the month there were 
eleven cases in the courts where families 
to whom the city owed money faced evic- 
tion for non-payment of rent. City offi- 
cials were proposing to pay 45,000 em- 
ployees their January salaries in the form 
of tax-anticipation warrants, but the 
local bankers served notice that they 
would not cash the warrants. Mr. Silas 
H. Strawn, a former president of the 
American Bar Association, was at the 
head of a local committee of business men 
willing to advance necessary funds (that 
is, to pay their taxes in advance) if the 
city officials agreed to certain conditions 
regarding the expenditure of the money 
thus advanced. It was estimated that 
from twenty to fifty million dollars would 
be required to meet bills and to carry the 
city until taxes are collected in June. 





A Family of Giants 


“J ]TILITIES” is a favorite word 
in financial circles, whether 
one thinks in terms of bonds or of stocks. 
To speak in high praise of the investment 
value of public utilities is not to cast 
slurs upon the merits of industrials, rail- 
roads, or coppers. 
There are seven in the family, neither 
more nor less than there were a genera- 
tion ago. Water was the first, and it 
still is the most necessary. The Gas 
twins are the next oldest—a dual per- 
sonality, Natural and Manufactured. 
Next comes Traction, who gave up his 
team of horses years ago and electrified 
himself. Telegraph and Telephone, with 
many things in common, followed in due 
order. The youngest member of this 
Utilities family—bearing the longest 
name, Electric Light and Power—cele- 
brated his fiftieth birthday last year. 
We are indebted to Pynchon & Co., of 
New York and Chicago, for an analysis 
of the public-utility industry that covers 
a period of more than a quarter of a cen- 





tury. Its sidelights are — illuminating. 
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For many years the tractions were the 
greatest of the utilities in respect of 
earnings. As late as 1921 they led all 
the others. But tractions take third 
place now, just behind the telephones, 
both being far outstripped by electric 
light and power companies. The reason 
for this is plain: the earnings of electric 
railways have remained fairly constant 
since 1921, due to the rapid expansion in 
our use of automobiles. 

The business of producing, selling, and 
distributing electricity for light and 
power purposes has more than doubled 
since 1921, from the standpoint of reve- 
nues, of customers, and of plant capacity. 
Revenues in 1929 exceeded two thousand 
million dollars. And the first power sta- 
tion, built by Thomas A. Edison on Pearl 
Street in New York City, is not yet fifty 
years old! The monthly production of 
electricity from  public-utility power 
plants now exceeds the output of the 
entire year 1905. 

It is interesting to note the improved 
efficiency of operation in steam generating 
stations (those which produce electricity 
by turbines revolved with steam power 
rather than with water power). In 1919 
3.2 pounds of coal were consumed in 
the generating of a kilowatt hour of elec- 
tricity. In 1929 the consumption average 
had been cut to 1.6 pounds. The average 
price for light and power declined from 
9.2 cents per kilowatt hour in 1910 to 8 
cents in 1920, and to 6.2 cents in 1929. 

Next to electric light and power, the 
most notable expansion in a public utility 
is furnished by the telephone. In 1921 
telephone revenues were 685 million 
dollars; last year they exceeded 1200 
millions. For the first time, telephone 
revenues in 1929 exceeded those of the 
traction companies—traction having sur- 
rendered first place to electric light and 
power in 1922. There is now a telephone 
for every six persons in the United States. 

The analysis by Pynchon & Co., upon 
which we have drawn for these comments, 
is the work of Mr. C. M. Withington. 








The Unit System Versus 
Branch Banking 


ITHIN THE LAST eight years 

almost one-sixth of the 
United States banks have failed—4925 
out of the 30,812 operating in 1921! 
This appalling figure calls into question 
the soundness of our prevalent unitary 
banking system; for despite the prohi- 
bition of branch banking by national stat- 
ute and by state laws, more than six 
thousand American banks are not inde- 
pendent units, but are grouped in chains 
by holding companies, corporations, part- 
nerships, or individuals. Bank mergers 
show the trend toward larger units. 
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SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
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LOUISVILLE 


THE MARKET CENTER OF AMERICA 





I. a little town of a few inhabitants rests the theoretical popula- 
tion center of this country. Just 80 miles southeast, bustle Louisville’s 
350,000 people... in the actual marketing center of the United States. 


Of all American cities of comparable size, Louisville recently reported 
the greatest percentage of population gain. Strategic national location 
and great transportation facilities are the factors largely responsible. 
Particularly is this city benefitting by the fast growing Southern market. 


Typical of many Southern cities, Louisville is now a major American 
center. The diversified annual output of her 800 factories is already val- 
ued well over a third of a billion dollars. 


Steadily growing Southern cities are of definite interest to investors 
who shrewdly follow business trends. Among Southern municipal, rail- 
road, utility and industrial issues there are many standard investments 
now selling at attractive levels. Caldwell & Company, Southern bank- 
ers for many years, offer you a specialized service. Write for latest list 


of “Attractive Southern Investments.” 


WE BANK ON THE SOUTH 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Chicago - Cincinnati - St. Louis - Jackson - Louisville - Knoxville . Bristol - Tampa - Memphis 
Houston - Dallas - Chattanooga - New Orleans - Birmingham - Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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eA REvIEW of the 
eStock and Bond Market 


is issued by us each month and mailed to 
nearly 65,000 investors throughout the 
United States. Each issue contains an 


analysis of four well-known listed stocks, 


interest to bond buyers. 


Uf your name is not on our mailing list, 
write on your letterhead to our nearest 
office for a copy of the current issue 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLIsHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
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are all members of one or more of the follow- Approved 
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investment problem. They will be glad to serve you. 
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“The theory of the national govern. 
ment, and of most states on which the 
United States banking system is estab. 
lished, is that each bank should be a lo- 
cal institution, locally financed and man- 
aged, drawing funds from local deposi- 
tors and using its financial resources for 
the development of local business enter- 
prises.” So writes Dr. Bernhard Ostro- 
lenk in the Atlantic Monthly. 

In 1791 the First United States Bank 
was chartered by Congress, and estab- 
lished branches. The charter was not re- 
newed; and in 1816 the Second United 
States Bank was founded—to be vetoed 
by President Jackson fifteen years later. 
After the Civil War, as after our two 
English wars, the need of a national bank 
was again felt, and a national system was 
established. But this was in conformity 
with the unit-bank principle, and no bank- 
ing head was given the system until 
1913—when the Federal Reserve System 
was established. Most of the states have 
followed the federal example; though 
New York permits branch banking within 
city limits. Canada, Great Britain, and 
Continental Europe are highly centralized, 
with branches penetrating everywhere. 

During the past ten years there has 
been a business revolution; and where 
once each town had its independent gro- 
cery, clothing, and drug stores, trolley sys- 
tem, coal yard, etc., chain stores and pub- 
lic utility corporations now hold sway. 
Local industries have been merged with 
larger corporations. But the banks have 
lagged behind in aligning themselves with 
the new order. Instead of dealing with a 
local, independent business man, the bank 
is now dealing with a transient, promo- 
tion-seeking manager. Gone is the op- 
portunity to finance the independent mer- 
chant and to handle his checking and 
savings accounts. Nearly 90 per cent. of 
the bank failures mentioned were in small 
towns under the unitary system. 

In place of the prohibited branch sys- 
tem, the chain system has arisen. A 
group of banks is held by a group of in- 
dividuals, or by one person—but not by 
a central bank as in branch banking. 
There are dangers to this, for a holding 
company is not subject to examination by 
either federal or state banking commis- 
sioners. The constituent banks them- 
selves—some perhaps national, others 
state—come under varying systems of in- 
spection; and it would be easy to shift 
doubtful paper from one bank to another 
until it comes under the most lenient 
examiners. It is not difficult to shift 
funds to non-banking purposes. Yet one- 
quarter of our banks have drifted from 
the unitary principle, and the chain bank 
has answered an economic need. There 
are 240 chain groups, not including city 
branch banks. 

“A change in the United States banking 
system seems imminent,” says Dr. Ostro- 
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lenk. “It is not improbable that, if the 
prejudices against branch banking con- 
tinue to dominate legislation, a system of 
banking under a few large holding com- 
panies will develop, which will be to all 
intents and purposes outside either the 
state or the federal banking system, and 
which will have none of its public safe- 
guards. . . when the national banking 
system is out of step with the economic 
trend of the country; when it imposes a 
banking scheme inadequate to ‘handle 
modern business; when it compels by 
legal evasions reorganization of the bank- 
ing scheme into groups that threaten to 
create a bootleg banking system—then 
the theory needs revision in the light of 
modern needs. . . . Sentimentally one 
must regret the passing of the unit bank 
. .. however, delay will retard and distort 
normal banking growth, but it cannot 
check the substitution of regionally wide- 
spread banking systems for the unit bank.” 


How to Get 
Business Abroad 


vy HAVE HEARD much, since 
the War, of mistakes made by 
our business representatives in South 
America in their very commendable de- 
sire to spread the blessings of American 
enterprise. The writer happened inad- 
vertently to play the part of eavesdrop- 
per, on the day these lines are written, 
while a group of American business men 
were laying bare to a Japanese official 
their ambition to do business in his 
country. The spokesman was evidently 
important. His voice penetrated through 
the walls to the far corner of the room 
adjoining. After explaining that his com- 
pany wished to do business in Japan, the 
Big Business Man asked: “How large is 
Japan? Is it larger than Texas?” He 
had never learned, and had not taken the 
trouble to find out. Then at the visi- 
tor’s request a map was procured, which 
led to questions about cities in the island 
kingdom. The inquirer’s voice was raised 
again: “What is this, h-o-n-d?” Some- 
thing on the map had caught his eye. 
“What does h-o-n-d mean?” The Japa- 
nese, with evident embarrassment and yet 
some pride, explained that it was the 
name of Hondo, the largest island in his 
empire. There ensued further small talk 
and the scanning of booklets, until the 
visitor spied the word yen. Here was an- 
other question he could ask: “How much 
is a yen?” The reply came that it was 
the equivalent of an American half-dollar. 
We print no more of the conversation; 
but we wonder how proud the Japanese 
gentleman must have been to learn that 
his country, one of the great powers of 
the world, had been discovered by one of 
America’s great corporations. 
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Actual photograph of New York’s financial district, showing predomi- 
nant position of The Manhattan Company Building 
Starrett Built — Starrett Owned 


The Manhattan Company Building 
Securing an Attractive 6% Investment 


GIANT among giants, The 
Manhattan Company 
Building towers high above the 
downtown New York skyline, 
one hundred and twenty feet 
higher than the Woolworth 
Tower. 

Strategically located in the 
heart of the Wall Street finan- 
cial district this 70 story build- 
ing will be one of the outstand- 
ing commercial structures of 
the world. It is 925 feet high 


Forty Wall Street Corporation, 
owner of The Manhattan Com- 
pany Building, First Mortgage 
Fee and Leasehold 6% Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds afford a most 
attractive investment oppor- 
tunity. The value of the com- 
pleted property, including fee, 
leaseholds and building, has 
been independently appraised at 
$22,000,000. On the basis of this 
valuation, these Bonds will 
represent less than a 57% loan. 
This wide margin of 





and contains 63 stories 
of office space, seven 
additional pent house 
floors and two base- 
ments. Its tenants will 
include many of Amer- 
ica’s oldest and most 
distinguished banking, 
investment and law 
firms. 





MARGIN OF SAFETY 
FOR BONDHOLDERS 





safety will be increased 
still further through 
the operation ofa quar- 
terly Sinking Fund, 
beginning November 
1st, 1930, sufficient to 
retire all of these 
Bonds at or before 
maturity. 








Gross annual rentals from leases and contracts for leases already signed 
are more than sufficient to cover estimated annual operating expenses, 
maintenance, insurance and real estate taxes, average annual ground 
rent and maximum annualinterest requirements on these Bonds. 


Write for special booklet 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS 
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q A New Department 


for Business Executives 





TREBLED labor cost, keen 
competition, price cutting, and 
a buyer’s market compel ma- 
terials-handling economy. 
Handling materials accounted 
for nearly one-quarter of the 
labor bill in American manu- 
facturing industries in 1923. 


INCE THE Wori~D War a 

change about has taken place 
in America. A seller's market has given 
place to a buyer’s market. America’s 
industries have a capacity capable of pro- 
ducing a year’s requirements in nine 
months. Hand-to-mouth buying and in- 
stalment purchasing are more and more 
widely used to bolster up demand. Keen 
competition is compelling closer atten- 
tion to cutting costs of production, of dis- 
tribution, of selling. 

It is inevitable, therefore, that closer 
attention is given to handling materials 
in the shop as well as at the loading plat- 
form and in transport. Still another rea- 
son is that selective immigration has radi- 
cally cut down the supply of unskilled 
labor, while the wages per wage-earner 
have increased from an average of $429 a 
year in 1899 to $1280 in 1925. Mechan- 
ization of handling materials to supplant 
manual labor to push, haul, and lift, is 
inevitable when the cost of such labor has 
trebled. A better idea of the cost of 
handling materials is obtained when it is 
pointed out that the materials-handling 
labor cost to American industry was esti- 
mated to be 22 per cent. of the total an- 
nual payroll of American manufacturing 
industries in 1923! 

Speed, alone, must eliminate manual 
labor for handling materials in this age of 
radio and airplane. The average sus- 
tained walking speed of a man pushing a 
hand truck with an average load is about 
one-tenth of a mile an hour compared 
with a speed of four miles an hour— 
forty times as fast—of a fully loaded 
electric industrial truck. Moreover, the 
average load of the ordinary hand truck 
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e&Nluscle or Motor— 


Which Shall Move 


cannot be more than a few hundred 
pounds, while the average industrial truck 
carries two tons all day long with ease. 
Hardly a wheel can turn in an indus- 
trial plant, or freight shed, without some- 
thing or other being pulled, pushed, or 
lifted. The only reason why manual 
labor is still used for this purpose, is that 
the true cost of handling materials is not 
appreciated. This is the one class of 
costs that has not been segregated and de- 
termined. Instead, the materials-han- 
dling cost is buried in the burden of 
manufacturing expense. The cost of 
cheap labor is not the only cost involved, 
however. Study of machinery will show, 
in the majority of factories, that the ma- 
chine operator does not spend his entire 
time at his machine, doing the task he is 
hired to do. He spends a large propor- 
tion of his time lifting materials, traveling 
back and forth after stock, jigs, fixtures, 
tools, and the like, or waiting for material 
to be removed or delivered. The result 
is that actually only one-third to one-half 
of the highly-paid men’s time is actually 
devoted to production. The balance is 
strictly chargeable to materials-handling. 
There is yet another aspect that swells 
the cost still more. That is the aspect of 
spoilage, damage to materials and goods, 
accidents and injuries to the men. These 
items of cost are all cumulative and are 





Your Materials? 


an indirect charge against the payroll. 
They are much larger than is generally 
suspected, because buried in the mass of 
overhead expense. Therefore note: 


Materials-handling equipment will usu- 
ally pay for itself within two years and 
often sooner from the labor savings alone. 


The increase in output, lower produc- 
tion cost, smoother production flow, the 
release of working capital by reducing 
process inventories and decreasing the 
manufacturing cycle, speeding up deliv- 
eries and reducing accidents are other ad- 
vantages which are real though less tan- 
gible, hence less easily capitalized. 


“Bo WHERE the kinds of lifting 
are legion, how can we know 
what sort of materials-handling equip- 
ment to use? Where is this thing to 
start; and where is it to stop?” There 
are almost as many different forms of ma- 
terials-handling equipment as there are 
lifting operations to be performed. It 
might almost be said that, “if it’s a job 
of moving, there is equipment to move 
a” 

As to what operations and what mini- 
mum weight or distance are involved in 
lifting or moving, it may be stated as a 
truism that: 

Wherever three or four men work to- 
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gether on one job for a couple of hours 


at a time, than th four ti . 
a ahr wea nnd a hi a How to Figure the investment values 


Wherever one man has to lift anything | behind the securities of the American Water Works and Electric Company 
from his feet to a point above his head; 

Wherever one man has to lift more 
than 50 Ib. from feet to shoulder, or more 
than 100 lb. from feet to waist, or 150 lb. 
from feet to knees— 

Under any such circumstances the lift- 
ing could be done more cheaply, safely, 
quickly, and uniformly by machine. 
Wherever a man has to stand in one place 
steadily moving material for more than 
30 minutes, or move material sideways 
more than 6 ft., or approximately 2 steps; 
or a group of men have to move more 
than 10 tons of material an hour, even if 
only through a very small radius, then 
the operation could be performed me- 
chanically at worth while savings. 

There is materials-handling equipment 
which must be laid out and designed with 
the plant. There is equipment that will 
fit into any plant. There is equipment 
that is the complement of other equip- 
ment that may sometimes replace the = 2 
other and at other times supplement it, Fa rnings and Interest 
according to circumstances. 

That the mechanization of materials- 
handling be done is more important at the 











present time than how it is done. Me- Since 1925, due to the opportunity for the 

chanical equipment already is in use, cov- 2 t tof tal i . 

ering practically every contingency and _— — of new Capital in growing prop- 

condition. An analysis of conditions erties, the interest upon our funded debt has 

quickly determines which equipment is in- *. 3 

Dank ditt ia eal aces almost doubled. That this investment has 

outstanding fact to be borne in mind is been wisely made is evidenced by the fact 

Aat as long as men are used to push, pull : . : 

ai ak ie ces a that our earnings applicable to interest pay 

curred. A chain is only as strong as its ments were seven times the increased re- 

weakest link; and in many otherwise up- : ° . ix tim 

to-date and excellent plants, the use of qn - 1929 as against six es the 

manual labor for lifting, hauling and requirement in 1925.... 

pushing is a weak link that curbs produc- 

pneee Shepe mp ce .... further proof of the growth and sta- 
bility of the operating utilities in seventeen 

Labor Turnover states which make up the American Water 

—and the Payroll Works and Electric Company System. 


ABOR TURNOVER is a neglected 
item of expense which is adding 
needlessly to production costs. In many 
plants it also introduces preventable 
wastes involving spoilage, accidents, and AMERICAN 


disrupted production schedules. Labor 


turnover has a far-reaching influence, WATER WORKS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


therefore, while it is a matter which 
’ INCORPORATED 
should be solved at the source so far as 
possible. When the demand for labor 50 Broad Street, New York 


exceeds the supply, the employer of labor 
is less able to pick and choose. High 
wages and competitive bidding for work- 
ers tend to increase the labor turnover 
due to voluntary quittals of the workers. | === Send for Booklet “A Statement of | 
When industry slows up, there is a sur-| ques Capitalization, Earnings and Dividends.” 9 1930)||| 
plus of workers, and help may be chosen 

so that the worker is better adapted to his | 
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DivVeERS I FIED 


The 6,000 square-mile area served by Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois is one of 
America’s richest and most widely diversified 
regions: huge steel mills south of Chicago and at 
Joliet—lace mills at Zion City—manufactories of 
Waukegan, Cicero, Harvey, and Pontiac—farm- 
ing and dairying districts of the Illinois and Fox 
River Valleys—coal, limestone, gravel, and silica 
deposits of northern Illinois—thickly populated 
residential cities— prosperous trading centers— 
all contributing to and partaking in the great- 
ness of Metropolitan Chicago. 


We represent this and other progressive utilities 
operating in 31 states. Their investment strength 
is enhanced by the essentiality and diversifica- 
tion of their service. Send for our list of security 
offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK - ST.LOUIS - RICHMOND + MILWAUKEE - MINNEAPOLIS 
LOUISVILLE - INDIANAPOLIS - DETROIT + SAN FRANCISCO 

















The Common Sense of Money and Investments 


Some A B C instruction by Merryle S. Rukeyser, financial editor and lecturer at 
Columbia University, who has guided over 30,000 large and small investors. 


This book answers, simply and clearly and 
completely, the many questions which most 
of us would ask if we could spend a few 
hours in frank conversation with a real 
financial expert. Any person who has money 
invested in stocks or bonds or real estate, 
any person who anticipates having money to 
invest, will do well to read it carefully at 


Review of Reviews Corp. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


i 
1 
Send me Mr. Rukeyser’s book and the Re: i 
view of Reviews for the next 15 months. If I | 
am pleased at the end of 5 days, I will send i 
$1.00 and only $1.00 a month for 4 months 
thereafter. (Regular subscription. price of | 
the magazine $4 a year.) Otherwise, I will H 
return the book in 5 days and you may cancel 
my whole order. 
i 
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once, and to keep it as a guide always to be 
referred to as the need arises. 

Above all, it is a book of guidance, a book 
meant to teach you how to earn more money 
than you do now, to save more money than 
you do, how to keep your money from being 
filched from you, legally or illegally, how to 
make your money increase instead of diminish. 


The Review of Reviews 


Whether you’re engaged in investing, manufac- 
turing, research, retail business, or one of the 
professions, the important things that are going on 
about you bear a relation to your interests that is 
worth studying. The Review of Reviews is the 
one magazine that not only gives you all the news, 
but that interprets that news in practical terms. 
If you want to keep abreast of world problems 
and progress—subscribe to the Review of Reviews 
now while vou may obtain Mr. Rukeyser’s book. 
WITH A 15 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK IS YOURS FOR ONLY A 
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job, while the scarcity of jobs tends to 
cut down the voluntary quittals. 

The cost of labor turnover runs much 
higher than is appreciated. Few modern 
plants would attempt to operate without 
time clocks, time-card systems and other 
means of keeping tab on workers and 
labor costs. Piece-work and payroll are 
figured down to a fraction of a minute 
and cent. Yet labor turnover is taking a 
toll of enormous proportions where min- 
utes and cents per day become trivial 
items. It has been asserted that it costs 
from $10 to $25 to train an unskilled 
worker so that he knows his way around, 
knows the operation and technique re- 
quired, and is safe so far as the product, 
himself, his equipment, and his fellow 
men are concerned. The cost of training 
a skilled worker ranges much higher, from 
$50 to $500, so that labor turnover is a 
serious matter when viewed from the dol- 
lar-and-cents viewpoint. To this cost for 
training the skilled or unskilled worker 
must be added the cost of hiring and fir- 
ing—items buried in the overhead, but 
real costs nevertheless. 

As a matter of fact, more attention 
should be given to the training of employ- 
ees. Too much dependence seems to be 
placed upon letting the other employer 
do the training. Many employers hesi- 
tate to train men, only to have them en- 
ticed away by some competitor, or at- 
tracted to some distant or nearby plant 
under the promise of higher wages, 
shorter hours, or better working condi- 
tions. The wide spread between the 
maxima and the minima of the business 
cycle has also served as a deterrent to 
American business men, who know that 
the workers move around from job to job 
when wages are high and jobs plentiful, 
while they tend to hold onto their jobs 
when they are scarcé. 

Bearing in mind the high cost of labor 
turnover, namely, anywhere from $10 to 
$500 per worker, the accompanying fig- 
ures, which have been given wide promi- 
nence, assume added significance. It 
should be noted that the chief cause for 
dismissal was inability of the employee 
to do the work for which he was hired. 








REASONS FOR DiscHARGE’ Per Cent. 
Inability to do the work......... 25 
insubordination .......0 00k cseee 11 
WnrelgDHIty® <6:..4.6 ctwaresites 10 
Absent too often.. ... smal oteveatawe 7 
Took things too easy...........- és 
WTOUDIE MAKING. ¢ ..6-06. 6:03 iain oe 
URIS Sica creres' os Sark ecoiareie! 6 re 
TINO si cis eres als oe et ton 4 
Physically unadapted to the work. 4 
Violation of . rles... 2.6. &. 5 Lake We 
OP LC CS Rn ee ee 3 


Miscellaneous, fighting, misconduct 18 


Nevertheless low labor turnover, while 
desirable, may indicate a condition even 
more injurious than a high turnover rate. 
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An inferior worker tends to cling to his 
job, whereas the progressive, capable, and 
outstanding worker has greater induce- 
ment to look around for a better one. 


This means that low rates of labor turn- | 
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over do not necessarily mean healthy con- | 


ditions but, on the contrary, may mask a 
high percentage of mediocre workers. 
This fact, together with the above fig- 
ures, suggests the wisdom of an analyti- 
cal study of dismissals and quittals, to- 
gether with a general break-down of 
labor turnover. 

The United States Bureau of Labor sta- 
tistics recently issued some figures show- 





ing the voluntary quit rate from 1919 to | 


1928: 
Year PerCen Year Per Cent. 
TOES... ..c. 69.7 7) See 32.0 
7920)..03.. 100.9 1925...4 37.0 
TODD cies: GORE 5926- 2 34.7 
UZ cians 51.0 1927 25.6 
Ss ee 74.9 1928 25.8 
The Bureau offers these figures to | 


show the improved employee-management 
relationship and how it is having a good 
effect upon voluntary quittings. While 
this is true to a certain extent, it is also 
true that business conditions and the 


availability of jobs also affect unrest and | 


strikes as well as labor turnover. 


It would seem that the present business | 


situation offers a particularly timely and 
worth while opportunity to take inventory 
of hiring methods, to analyze labor turn- 
over, its causes and consequences, with a 
view to reducing this real item of expense 
which is costly and demoralizing to both 
management and labor. 


Hunting Some. 
Hidden Wastes 


we A MAN goes out into the 
street looking for trouble he 
usually finds it. When the executive goes 
out into his plant looking for something 
to find fault with, he will in all proba- 
bility find it. And he will probably find 
the remedy much easier than it appears 
to be, and the savings much larger than 
expected. 

According to Traffic World, a large 
central western clock manufacturer re- 
duced his distribution costs approximately 
$70,000 per year by reducing waste in 
packing and shipping. By instituting a 
traffic department this manufacturer has 
been able to lessen the claims so that they 
now average less than one claim per thou- 
sand shipments. Experiments and tests 
have enabled the company neither to 
overestimate’ nor underestimate the 
proper method or quantity of materials 
required to ship without damage. By 
eliminating double-face corrugated pads, 
measuring 41% x 5 in., used to cover the 
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Established 1899 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
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THE ROAD TO PLENTY 


By William T. Foster and Waddill Catchings 


A fascinating book which sets forth a new 
economic plan—a part of Hoover’s pros- 
perity program. No mere school book the- 
orizing, but a practical working plan, in 
brilliant novel form, for overcoming that 
dreaded bugaboo, periodic business depres- 
sion. If you buy or sell, or borrow, or 
loan, if you are a citizen of the U. S., this 
book is of vital interest to you AND WE 
WILL SEND IT TO YOU FREE. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


—today’s most vivid chronicle of world 
events and problems, a real mental eye- 
opener for busy people. Business, politics, 
foreign relations, social developments, 
science, the arts, and noted personalities. 
1 year for $4. and THE ROAD TO 
PLENTY—FREE! 


Perhaps you’ve thought that bad times 
always have to follow good times, that 
economic problems work out automatically. 
But do they? THE ROAD TO PLENTY 
offers the sure way, the safe way to per- 
manent prosperity for this country. The 
new plan for putting American business 
on a firmer footing is all told in an in- 
tensely interesting story. This book 
concerns YOUR FUTURE and it is im- 
portant to read it now—FREE 

pee memes seseeeeeeseseaseses: 


& REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. R. R. 3-20 
§ 655 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


: Send me the Review of Reviews for 1 year (12 issues), 
8 for which I enclose $4.00. The Road to © ‘enty is to 
@ be sent to me at once with no additional cosi. 
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CHO MT MOMeMS MOMS: 


When Robert Bruce 
"Sealed His Vow’ 


To give authenticity and binding 
power to a promise, agreement or 
a document, the sea/ has been used 
all through the ages. One of the 
most impressive examples of its use 
is that of Robert Bruce. Before the 
immortal battle of Bannockburn 
Robert Bruce made a solemn vow 
to his army that, when victory came, 
he would give his country justice 
andthe sound administrationoflaws. 

Victory did come. Bruce was en- 
throned king. He immediately car- 
ried out his promises, passed laws 
that gave equal justice to rich and 
poor, and, to give them binding 
power, sealed them with his personal 
seal. 

The seal of the General Surety 
Company, when placed on a docu- 
ment, gives that document absolute, 
complete and irrevocable binding 
power. You are assured of the 
absolute and complete fulfillment of 
the obligation, in entire good faith, 
without quibbling or technical 
evasion. It gives you peace of mind 
—relieves you of all worry and un- 
certainty. 

When placed on a security this 
seal and General Surety Company’s 
endorsement guarantee to you, un- 
conditionally and irrevocably, that 
interest will be paid to you when 
due and that the principal is safe. 
This guarantee is backed by a capi- 
tal and surplus of $10,000,000. 


An interesting booklet THE SEAL THAT 
CERTIFIES SAFETY” tells vital facts 
that every investor ought to know. A copy is 
yours forthe asking. Send for it to our Home 
Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York, 


Identify 
Safe 
Investments 
by this 
Seal 


GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 
Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department 
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clock dials, so as to protect the glass 
from breaking, the company is saving 
$6000 a year. At the same time it is 
able to save in the cost of the fiber ship- 
ping containers, which can now be made 
smaller with a saving of 4 pounds in gross 
weight per shipping unit. Still another 
saving of $3500 a year is being made by 
trimming packing materials used in small 
lots for parcel post and express, while a 
saving is being made on export boxed 
lumber amounting to $4500 a year by 
using 5g and %-in. lumber instead of 
13/16ths in. Tests which enable this 
company to determine the exact fiber car- 
ton requirements for domestic shipping 
are saving an additional $16,000 a year. 

We do not know what it costs to oper- 
ate the traffic department a year. But 
does it matter? 


Here and There 
In Industry 


° Two EXECUTIVES sat in the smoker 
of the Twentieth Century lately enjoying 
confidences over two good cigars. ‘These 
art and antique collectors could teach us a 
lot,” said one as he blew curls of smoke, 
like rings of thought, one after the other. 
“The art collector leaves the beaten path 
and goes hunting for hidden treasure in 
the unfrequented places. . . . I can do 
more good by getting out and getting 
around than by being a slave to detail and 
being chained to my desk. Contact is 
what business men need today more than 
anything else; and after that more time 
to get away where they can browse and 
think and sort out what they gathered 
during their tours of discovery. All of 
us know too little about what the other 
fellow is doing.” 


° How MANY times have you heard 
a sales manager or vice-president say that 
things were so quiet that it would be 
waste of money to send the men out? 
And so the part of the organization re- 
sponsible for sales kicks its heels about 
and does nothing. Yet there is money to 
be made by staying inside, for the ex- 
ecutive who is looking for something to 
do. Few sales net a profit of 25 per cent., 
yet most of the labor-saving machinery 
on the market yields from 25 to 200 per 
cent. a year. Too many organizations are 
looking outside for profitable sales where 
they could earn vastly more, more easily, 
right in their own plant. 


bd “Our TRUCK will deliver it this 
afternoon,” says the executive, proud of 
the service his organization can give. 
Meanwhile the trucks come and go, busy 
most of the time, piling up the mileage, 
steadily increasing the upkeep cost until 
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Diversified 
Trustee Shares 


Series C 





A Fixed Investment Trust in 
Fifty Dividend Paying 
Common Stocks 


Investors, large or small, 
should understand this in- 
vestment, rated “A” by 
Moody, that combines the 
safety and income of a high 
class bond with the possibili- 
ties of enhancement of prin- 
cipal inherent in good com- 
mon stocks. Further, in 
these shares, you have true 
diversification—a vital factor 
which should not be sacri- 
ficed in any investment pro- 
gram. 


Send for circular of 
information 


W.S. Aagaard 
& Company 
Investment Securities 

CHICAGO 


208 S. La Salle St. State 0770 











A File of the Review 
of Reviews in Bound 


Form Is a History of 
the Last 35 Years 














“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION’ 
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Infinitely... Greater 
Value 


At Tue DRAKE you will ene 
joy spacious quarters ... 
beautifully furnished. A 
dining service internation- 
ally famous... a quiet... 
restful location ... and con- 
venient toall Loopactivities. 
Rates begin at $5 per day. 
Permanent Suites at Special 
Discounts. 


THE 





HOTEL, CHICAGO 
Under Blackstone Management 
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able item. Investigation shows that there 
is little definite relation between car- 
miles and per package or per piece or per 
ton delivered on per order. One southern 
foundry owning three trucks undertook a 
survey. It now uses one truck, with an 
occasional emergency truck. Annual 
draying costs have been cut $18,800. 





° Last YEAR the seventy odd major 
factors in the radio business planned pro- 
duction schedules for 15,000,000 radio 
sets. Sales amounted to some 5,000,000. 
“Facts first” pays in every business. 


° Ir was recently stated that of the 
10,000 manufacturers of machinery in the 
United States, only about 1000 are mem- 
bers of trade organizations that relate to 
some phase of the machinery industry. 
If an analysis of 1930's business is made, 
it may be found that the 10 per cent. of 
the machinery manufacturers that profit 
from association and interchange of facts 
are the ones who show the largest and 
most consistent profits. 


° THE DARK plant is the dangerous 
plant—and the wasteful plant. Of 91,000 
accidents studied, 10 per cent. or 9100 
were directly caused by lack of adequate 
lighting. Another 13.8 per cent. occurred 
where lack of sufficient illumination was 
the major contributing cause. Spoilage 
and waste, lost time, inferior quality, 
lower rate of output and a higher rate of 
labor turn-over accompany poor lighting. 
Yet for about 2 cents a day per worker 
all of the above can be cut and cut radi- 
cally. Two cents a day per worker. 


bd A MAN who is a humanitarian as 
well as a capitalist—and, incidentally, also 
a psychologist—was telling how he had 
succeeded in getting so much done and 
at such low cost. “We have a policy 
here of telling a man less about how to 
do a thing and more of what it is we 
want. The man who knows what it is 
that has to be done is better able to do it 
than the man who knows only what to do 
without knowing why.” 


° WHEN THE captain of industry 
tires of sitting in the chair car he strolls 
through the train to the diner or smoker. 
The worker in his factory slows up his 
or her work—and schedules suffer and 
cost per piece goes up. No one ever 
knows why. Yet factory production can 
often be increased materially by providing 
comfortable seating for the workers. 
Study seating arrangements. Analyze re- 
sults and check up output hour by hour 
to discover how fatigue and discomfort 
get busy half way between the morning 
start and lunchtime; and how they cut 
down both quality and quantity as the 
afternoon drags on. Proper seating may 
be a big factor in maintaining and even 
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Associated Gas and El 
ast can as 






The largest earth dam in the world for hydro-electric 
purposes is being completed this year by the Associated 
System, near Columbia, South Carolina. 


Record of Achievement 


Vears of service: ... 2d. <0: 78 
Total customers............-- 1,350,000 
eo eae $99,883,505 
Increase over previous year... 10.6% 
ae eaten nt $50,140,602 
Increase over previous year... 16.8% 
RS IRL 55. bare aeted cae ones $1,000,000,000 


Investors added during 1929... 120,000 


Total Registered Security 


| ere errs 186,332 


*All properties 12 months ended November 30, 1929. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 
Write for Investment Circular “R” 


New York City 





61 Broadway 

















LEARN THE SECRET 


of MONEY MAKING 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 
Right in your own home you can earn an extra in- 
come. Turn your leisure moments into ready cash 
by becoming a subscription representative of the 
magazine you are now reading and our other publica- 
tion, the GOLDEN Book. 


Send particulars about increasing my income. 


IT IS 
Simple—Convenient = 
Experience Unnecessary es ee 
eis & ; g 
Mail the coupon at once for free details concerning this saz = aoe 
remarkable offer. 2 bu 8 1.2 
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quarters her Fourth Estate in structures 
suited to their leading purposes. The new 
$11,000,000 Daily News building is 
noteworthy as the modern home of a 
progressive paper — and as the one-mil- 
lionth electric installation of Edison 
Service in Chicago. Unfailing electric 
service is a fundamental of metropolitan 
news production. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


tock is listed on 
Chicago Stock Exchange. wa 
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For Current Income F 
«seFor Future Needs 


CITIES SERVICE 
COMMON STOCK 


Some investors want their dividends to pay 
current expenses. The Cities Service monthly 
dividend meets their wishes perfectly. 

Other investors want chiefly:to provide for 
future needs and luxuries; for them there is 
the Doherty Reinvestment Plan. 

Under this plan dividends are r 
automatically —your holdings grow rapidly. 

Write for full information to 
HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
é 60 Wall Street, New York 
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Increasing Security 


Climate, scenic beauty, enormous natural re- 
sources and a location favorable to world 
commerce are making Seattle a great city. 
Its steady growth gives increasing security 
to such conservative investments as our 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


6! 0 Gold Bonds 
2/0 $100 $200 $1000 
W. D. COMER & CO. 


Established 1889 
Investment Securities 
1222 Second Avenue, SEATTLE, Washington 


| Please send, without obligation or personal solicita- 
| tion, information about 6%% First Mortgage Bonds | 
ef the Pacific Northwest. 
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increasing production as well as in main- 
taining and possibly improving quality. 








e NEARLY $5000 is invested for every 
worker in industry, according to the 
Census Bureau. In other words, for 
every 100 men employed, there is an 
average of half a million dollars invested 
in plant machinery and material. The 
automobile industry, notwithstanding its 
vast organization, scientific control, and 
mass production methods, constitutes the 
average: 


Pal INGUSEIES) 5. 6s vesic’s.0.s . .$4,888.00 
ORS oe 5 scpoNacnekc eine etre 3,783.00 
PMOR SG ECE. 6 <= sects are 5% 5,494.00 
POURED Vr cena. c tee ep ee 3,075.00 
MEGHUHET (453-35. occa diene 4,358.00 
ON As nines cas Varco eat 6,740.00 
Automobiles” 6 23.60.00 <. 4,886.00 


What the above figures do not bring 
cut, however, is the time lag between the 
time the finished product is finished and 
sold and the length of time that elapses 
from when the raw materials arrive at 
the receiving platform and leave the 
shipping platform. For many plants the 
time that the material is going through 
the shop is merely one of hours. For 
others it is months, and every minute 
costs money during the interim. The 
quicker the turn-over the higher fixed 
charges can afford to be. 


° Few INDUSTRIES other than the au- 
tomotive can employ the mass methods 
so successful in producing automobiles, 
because of seasonal conditions, a wider 
range between maxima and minima, and 
other reasons. By determining the size 
of lots that may be manufactured most 
economically, production may be kept 
more steady with all its accompanying 
advantages. Assistant Professor Fairfield 
E. Raymond, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, presented formule that en- 
able the most economical lots to be de- 
termined, as well as the type of equip- 
ment indicated, factors involved, etc., 
in a paper before the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers at Cleveland last 
October. 


e SALVAGING and repairing derelict 
equipment instead of scrapping broken 
parts is making a big demand for welding. 
equipment of all sorts. Few metal work- 
ing or manufacturing plants exist but 
what can find plenty of odds and ends of 
tasks for the welding outfit. Cracked 
water jackets, cast-iron flywheels, starter 
housings, timing-gear covers, crank cases, 
cylinder supports, rear-axle housings, 
cylinder blocks, exhaust and water mani- 
folds, carburetors and accessories, gear- 
shift levers, door locks and hinges, water- 
pump shafts are being welded instead of 
discarded, made over for usefulness in- 
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DEPENDABLE 


STATLERS 


Seasoned travelers, who are 
always roaming the highways 
of the world, are great friends 
of the Statlers. 

Statler Hotels, they’ll tell 
you, are dependable. You 
know what to expect of them; 
they’re the trade-marked, 
full-measure, known quality 
of hotel merchandise. Their 
rates are posted in their rooms 
—rates which do not change 
with the flow of business. And 
what’s more, Statler values are 
away out in front—“values” 
meaning the relation of what 
you get to what you pay. 

The radio in your room, 
your own private bath, circu- 
lating ice water in every room, 
a morning paper under your 
door, good food in well-plan- 
ned, well-run restaurants, and 
cheerful, he/pful service from 
well-trained employees— 
those things are dependable 
in a Statler-—where your sat- 
isfaction is guaranteed, 


HOTELS 
STATLER 
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DETROOT 
$T. LOUIS 
NEW YORK 
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Investment and Banking Suggestions 
MAY WE HELP YOU? 


Investment 


49. PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
AS INVESTMENTS; A valuable and infor- 
mative booklet offered by A. C. Allyn & 
Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 


55. A STATEMENT OF CAPITALIZA- 
TION, EARNINGS, AND DIVIDENDS. 
Offered by the American Water Works and 
Electric Company, to Broad Street, New 
York City. 


2. WHAT IS THE CLASS-A STOCK? 
An analysis of stock yield, the management, 
and the scope of the business is offered by 
the Associated Gas and Electric 
Company, 61 Broadway, New York 


58. THE SEAL THAT CERTIFIES 
SAFETY describes the guarantee that safe- 
guards investments bearing the endorsement 
of the General Surety Company, 340 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


17. INVESTMENT GUIDE, describing 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds recom- 
mended by one of the oldest Real Estate 
Bond Houses, Greenebaum Sons Investment 
La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago, 


52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY, 
visualizing the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and helping in- 
vestors to build out of current income an 


29. THE HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE OF 
TOMORROW. An economic study of the 
new Hudson River Bridge in its relation to 
the communities served. The National City 
Company, 55 Wall Street, New York. 


31. WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE 
UTILITY. The investment qualities of its 
securities. Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & 
Company, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 


53. STOCK AND BOND REGISTER. 
A record for listing the important features 
of each security which is held by investors. 
Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior 
Street, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


36. “HOW TO INVEST MONEY,” 








City. 


7. CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. 
A booklet giving pertinent facts re- 
garding convertible bonds and stocks. 
Offered by George H. Burr & Co., 57 
William St., New York. 


50. HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR 
MONEY EARN? One of a series 
of little books of information for in- 
vestors. Offered by Caldwell & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


47. WATER SERVICE—THE 
ARISTOCRAT OF UTILITIES, is a 
booklet describing water bonds as a 
sound form of investment. Offered 
by P. W. Chapman & Company, Inc., 
105 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


10. 6%4% FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS OF THE PACIFIC 


leadership is essential. 


For Investors, individual or corporate, investment 
information as furnished by financial firms of recognized 
The investment booklets listed 
on this page are yours for the asking—and our strict 
rules of eligibility of financial advertisers give added 62. 
assurance in your dealings with these firms. 
rect (mentioning the Review or Reviews)—or simply 
choose by number and use the coupon below. 


For 1npuSTRIAL and banking executives, the booklets 
of leading commercial banks and financial houses are 
listed. These will be helpful from a corporate angle in 
simplifying your banking and financial problems, and 
may point the way, for manufacturers, to greater econ- 
omy in production or to more effective distribution and 
sales facilities. 


Simply Use the Coupon 


(Enclose 10c for postage if more than 
one booklet is desired) 


Write di- 


describing various types of securities. 
A valuable guide to every investor. A 
copy will be sent free on request by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


A DICTIONARY OF IN- 
VESTMENT TERMS. A 32-page 
booklet defining unfamiliar terms and 
containing much other material helpful 
even to experienced investors. Ad- 
dress R. E. Wilsey & Co., 1225 State 
Bank Building, Chicago, IIl. 


39. “INVESTMENTS THAT EN- 
DURE,” Utility Securities Company, 
230 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., de- 
scribes the various securities which are 
offered by the public utility interests 
which this company serves. 


Banking and 








NORTHWEST, a booklet describ- 
ing this is offered by W. D. Comer 
& Co., 1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


11. COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, 
describing the operations of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of interest to inves- 
tors. Offered by Commonwealth Edison 
Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


12. SERVING A NATION, an illustrated 
booklet telling about the Cities Service Or- 
ganization and its fiscal agents. Offered by 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall St., 
New York City. 


61. BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 
—STATISTICAL SUMMARY. A loose-leaf 
binder for the investor with weekly inserts 
descriptive of these stocks. Issued by Gilbert 
Eliott & Co., 11 Broadway, New York. 


13. YOUR MONEY, ITS SAFE IN- 
VESTMENT, a booklet about the bonds of- 
fered by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co., 
657 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


42. HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS, 
a pamphlet outlining some sound investment 
principles, offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


64. INVESTMENT COMPANIES. Con- 
solidated annual report of American Foun- 
ders Corporation and four subsidiary general 
management investment companies. Offered 
by Founders General Corporation, 50 Pine 
Street, New York City. 


accumulation of property to provide perma- 
nent income. Offered by’ Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


56. FACTS ABOUT NORTH CARO- 
LINA, showing the basis for a good invest- 
ment, is offered by the Home Mortgage Co., 
Durham, N. C. 


41. INVESTMENT REVIEW. Current 
information on the selection of securities for 
investment is offered by Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


24. SECURITY BONDS, a name applied 
to 6% real estate bonds guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. Offered by J. A. W. Igle- 
hart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Other Financial 


4. LOCATE IN BALTIMORE. One of 
a series presenting the advantages enjoyed 
by industries locating in Baltimore. Offered 
by the Baltimore Trust Company, Baltimore 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 


65. FROM LACLEDE TO LINDBERGH 
AND FORWARD, a booklet explaining the 
major factors for greater profits on your 
output. Offered by First National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


51. GUARANTY SERVICE. A book de- 
scribing the work of various departments 
and outlining services available to customers. 
Offered by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 140 Broadway, New York City. 


43. THEY ACT WHEN IO. K. A book- 
let describing a new plan under which the 
investor is relieved of all details and, while 
retaining full control of his purchases, is 
given the protection of comprehensive securi- 
ties analysis offered by the Guardian Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


63. DIRECTORY OF MARINE MID- 
LAND BANKS, including directors, senior 
officers and statements offered by the Ma- 
rine Midland Corp., Rand Building, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
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HE WARDROOM of most war- 

ships, where officers gather 
for their meals and their social life, is 
snug and sociable. But the wardrooms 
of the Lexington and Saratoga are like 
the dining room or lobby of a large hotel. 
So many airplanes are on board these air- 
craft carriers that the aviators alone 
make up a bigger wardroom than on any 
other kind of ship; and in addition there 
are the officers necessary to handle the 
largest and most powerful 











@ Is an aircraft carrier more than a 
name to you? Did you ever see one! 

q This article takes you aboard these 
vast fighting ships, and lets you live the 
daily life of these sailors of the air, who 
do things not dreamt of in any navy 
during the World War. 

q It is a review of a more extended 
description, to be found in the February 
“World's Work.” 








THE FLYING NAVY 


Airplanes crowding the 
decks of the U. _ * 
Saratoga. Note __ limited 
space for take-off of the 
forward planes. 


Un the flight deck, declares the writer, 
planes are packed nose to tail, with wings 
overlapping to fill every foot of space. 
Metal windbreaks, removable when flying 
is to be done, protect them at night. With 
the call to flight quarters, action begins. 

“Cockpit covers are unlashed, propeller 
covers removed and stowed clear,” Mr. 
Stevens continues. “The pilots and ob- 
servers, parachutes swinging awkwardly 
behind, climb into the planes. The senior 

flight officer, from high up 





warships afloat in any navy. 

It is a vast crowd that 
gathers there for breakfast. 
And, in between fleet prob- 
lems, flying after breakfast 
is routine. 

“By the time the mess 
tables are cleared, the bong 
... bong... bong of the 
general alarm sounds mea- 
sured and insistent through- 
out the ship,” writes Lieu- 
tenant-Commander L. C. 
Stevens in World’s Work. 
“A strident voice announces 
flight quarters—‘boots and 
saddles’-—in every compart- 
ment through instruments 
like radio loud-speakers. 
Officers hurry to their 
rooms for their flight-gear 
and parachutes and soon 
come pouring up to the 
flight deck. Up the ladders 
from the gun galleries and 
out from the off-center steel 





on the island, casts an ex- 
perienced eye over the deck 
to see that all the planes 
are manned and that there 
is not one man too many on 
deck. That solid mass of 
fuselages and surfaces is no 
place for untrained person- 
nel when the propellers be- 
gin to whirl, for the slip- 
streams [rush of air] are 
enough to take a man off 
his feet. 

“When sure that all is 
ready the senior flight offi- 
cer gives the word, and the 
low grinding of the inertia 
engine starters begins its 
crescendo. Suddenly an en- 
gine sputters, and by the 
time it has come to life it is 
joined by a dozen others. 
By the time the foremost 
squadron has warmed up 
the next squadron breaks 
forth, and soon there is an 
exciting roar that has no 











superstructure known as the 
‘island’ rush streams of men. 
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ON THE DECK OF THE U. S. S. LEXINGTON 





parallel on any flying field 
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Keeps you on 


Day in and day out — this method 
keeps you posted on the vital facts 
and figures of your business 


HERE are times when it is favorable for a business 

to expand. There are times when it is often more 
prudent to retrench. Either course depends on vital facts 
and figures on which the operations of your business 
should always be based. 

Ifyour figures are up-to-date, accurate decisions can be 
made... but when decisions are based on figures that are 
days and weeks behind your present status, the dangers 
of error and corresponding losses are increased. 

With Elliott-Fisher you know every day exactly where 
your business stood the day before—week in and week 
out, month in and month out. No guesswork or esti- 
mates. Elliott-Fisher posts allthe essential figures for your 
guidance right up-to-date every day, and brings to your 
desk every morning at nine a simple, concise report. 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business’? 
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SAFEST COURSE 


Inventories, orders, sales billed, bank balances, ship- 
ments, accounts receivable and payable—all are posted 
every day and compared with the totals for the same 
day a week back, a month back, and a year back: 

Without adding a man to your payroll or in any way 
disturbing your present accounting routine, Elliott- 
Fisher summarizes every department’s performance 
into a single unified report. Hundreds of business firms 
that are distinguished by their efficient management use 
the Elliott-Fisher method of control. 

We have an interesting story to tell you. Your name 
and address on the coupon below will bring more 
complete information about ‘ 

Elliott-Fisher fact-finding 
machinery. 
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General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name 





Address 
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Cut Your Filing Time 





VERCROWDED, — cum- 

bersome, flat folders are 
time wasters. Most everybody 
realizes this, but many think 
that it simply can’t be helped. 
They accept the condition 
courageously, doing daily bat- 
tle against it. 


Ask yourself these questions: Do 
I want to do away with overcrowd- 
ing in the files? Do I want to be 
able to pull out any drawer and 
see all the index tabs? Do I want 
to cut my filing and finding time in 
hal? 


Your answer is YES. Your ques- 
tion is HOW? 





FILE POCKETS 


will absolutely remedy all the trou- 
ble and inconvenience you thought 
were necessary. By the very simple 


principle of expansion, due to a bel- 
lows-like 


construction, they take 
care of papers as 
added. No adjust- 
ment by you. Just 
enjoyment of con- 
tainers that will 
revolutionize your 
filing system, with- 
out the least dis- 
turbance of your 
indexing methods. 


Be skeptical—put it 
up to us. Clip and 
fill out the coupon 
below and we will 
send a trial ‘“Ver- 
tex’”’ Pocket without 
cost or obligation. 
(This offer is natur- 
ally limited te those 
having or using ver- 
tical files.) 





aap eae eis CUT HERE=— — — == 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of the Bushnell Paperoid ‘‘VERTEX 
File Pocket as described in March Review of 
Reviews. 

Name of Firm .....ccccccsccvcccccvcves 
BGATORS. 0.0.6:0:0 060010 0 600.600 00 000s $00 608 
Name and Position of Person Inquiring...... 


eee mmm meee reese eeeereereesseseseseeeee 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? ........-. 
To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO. 
Dept. R 
13th and Wood Strents Philadelphia, Pa. 
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in the world. It paralyzes, deafens, and 
sets the nerves on edge in a thrill that 
rises and falls with the roar of engines. 

“Tt is doubtful if one can ever grow 
completely hardened to this reverberating 
roar. Certainly long before the thrill has 
ceased, a plane in the foremost row is 
turned loose. Its tail goes up as it sweeps 
gracefully down the deck, suddenly to 
climb dizzily in the air as it leaves the 
bow. Another follows it—another and 
another—and they gather in the air in 
precise, birdlike formations so smoothly 
and swiftly that it is hard to realize that 
a moment ago they were in a compact 
mass on deck. 

“Plane after plane sweeps by, and as 
they climb they take particular care to 
keep clear of the unseen slipstreams of 
the planes that have preceded them. To 
be caught in a slipstream is to experience 
a giant hand seizing one’s plane and forc- 
ing it ruthlessly down, regardless of every 
effort to control it. If this happens near 
the water, it may become a source of 
great danger. Last of all, the yellow and 
silver wings of the heavy bombers come 
thundering past, swerving clear of the 
island, to join their distant squadrons.” 


bare THE LAST plane clear, the 
ship becomes strangely silent. 
The wind dies as the craft turns away 
from it, and the ghost of the roaring en- 
gines fades in one’s ears. Sailors clear 
away gear, and the ship quietly goes about 
its business—a mere warship. 

Except perhaps for a protective patrol 
far ahead, Mr. Stevens says, the planes 
are soon out of sight. Nor is it easy for 
them, when the time comes, to find their 
way back. Hundreds of miles of empty 
ocean drift by beneath the fast planes. 
In the pilot’s vast field of vision a single 
ship, or even a group of them, may be- 
come almost invisible. To this must be 
added the hazard that carriers make it 
their business to leave no tell-tale trail of 
smoke, and that they themselves can 
steam along at nearly forty miles an 
hour. Large as they are, the decks from 
which four eighteen-plane squadrons are 
normally operated are less than a hun- 
dredth as large as the average commer- 
cial flying. field ashore. 

But somehow the planes, manned by 
skilled navigators, find their way back. 
Once more the carrier steams into the 
wind, and once more the roar of power- 
ful motors is heard. Unless some other 
squadron has been out long enough to be 
short of gas, a group of fighters is landed 
first. These need only a short run to get 
off, and so can be stowed well forward, 
out of the way and ready to begin again 
the next day’s flying. 

Since so many planes are taken aboard, 
each as it lands is cleared away as rap- 
idly as possible. And though the roar 
of the take-off is not present, landings 
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provide a thrill. To the man in the life 
nets along the deck it seems that each 
plane is headed directly for him as it 
comes in. It comes to rest in a surpris- 
ingly short distance, so close to the on- 
looker that it can almost be touched. 

By the time a plane is down, Mr. 
Stevens explains, deck handling crews are 
swinging on the wings, appearing as if 
from nowhere. The pilot opens his 
throttle and scuds down the deck as fast 
as the men at the wings can run. Clear 
of the landing area, the plane is turned 
over to a second crew, who continue for- 
ward on the run. These crews are care- 
fully trained, as though they were foot- 
ball teams; and like football players, 
have large numbers on their backs, that 
they may be supervised easily. 

“Plane after plane is run forward,” con- 
cludes Mr. Stevens, “the deck fills up rap- 
idly as the congestion in the air thins out. 
As on the take-off, the heavy bombers and 
torpedo planes come last. An amazing 
thing happens to them as they land, for 
they disintegrate and fold up before one’s 
eyes. Their wing spread to carry their 
heavy loads is so great that they cannot 
be permitted to monopolize precious 
space on board ship, so their wings are 
folded back against their tails by fresh 
teams of swarming sailors. 

“Some of the planes are sent below on 
fast elevators many times larger than the 
biggest freight elevators ashore, there to 
be tucked away into the cavernous en- 
closed hangar. As the last plane comes 
aboard, the palisades and nets begin to go 
up, a jet of steam shoots from the whistle 
on the island, and, with a mournful hoot 
to register a change of course to the faith- 
ful plane guards astern, the big carrier 
swings out of the wind and calls it a day. 

“Then the pilots go below to the ward- 
room and, over steaming cups of coffee. 
resume the interminable discussions. ‘As 
I was saying, the pay isn’t what keeps 
me in the Navy’ ‘i 





Shall Speed Laws 
be Abolished? 


HE AUTOMOBILE is carrying 

more people to death than ever 

before. Last year the number of lives 
lost through motor accidents in this coun- 
try exceeded half of the total number of 
Americans killed in the World War. And 
a million persons were injured. Yet mo- 
torists want more speed rather than less. 
“Here, then, is a double-barreled prob- 
lem,” writes Travis Hoke, editor of Popu- 
lar Science, in that magazine. “People 
want fewer accidents. On the other 
hand, they are demanding greater speed.” 
Mr. Hoke conducted an investigation to 
learn the views of men who, because of 
their experience and work, are conver- 
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sant with the traffic problem, and to for- 
mulate a plan for the solution of it. 

The principal suggestion made by men 
in the motor industry was that better 
roads and more of them are indispensable 
to any attempt at remedying existing con- 
ditions. A majority of leaders believe 
that higher speeds are not only desirable 
but inevitable. Finally, the men con- 
sulted agree that most accidents are not 
caused by speed itself, but by the use of 
too much or too little speed at the wrong 
time; by cars trying to pass each other; 
by defective automobiles; and by the 
chaotic state of speed and traffic laws. 





iy Popular Science Mr. Hoke sug- 
gests a plan for speed with 
safety, containing among other things the 
radical idea of prohibiting the passing of 
cars. It is as follows: 

1. More roads, wider roads, smoother 
roads, and safer roads. 

2. Legal road speeds as high as are 
proved safe by scientific tests for dry 
and wet going. 

3. A law, rigidly enforced, making it 
illegal to pass the car ahead. 

4. Operation of all cars at legal speeds 
established by scientific tests for various 
sections of the road, and posted at inter- 
vals along the road—no car to move 
faster or slower than that speed. 

5. Spacing between cars to be estab- 
lished and posted in a similar manner. 

6. Frequent inspection of all cars for 
mechanical defects, regardless of whether 
the car is two weeks or ten years old. 

Some persons will find absurd the idea 
that increasing the speed limit can act as 
a deterrent of motor accidents. But most 
of the men consulted agreed that speed 
in itself is not the source of peril it is 
supposed to be. It is speed in connec- 
tion with other factors, such as negligence 
and recklessness, which is dangerous. 


Psittacosis 


LTHOUGH MANY are under the 
impression that Parrot Disease 

( psittacosis) is a brand new ailment come 
to harry the human race—the daily press 
being full of it in recent weeks—neverthe- 
less the phenomenon is of long standing 


and has a literature of its own here and | 


abroad. Paris had a severe epidemic in 
1892, and since that time psittacosis has 
become endemic there. Nocard’s Bacillus, 
issuing from the intestinal canals of par- 
rots, causes it. 

But a distinguished American physi- 
cian, Andrew Todd McClintock of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, wrote in 1918 what 
is probably the greatest treatise in the 
English language on this subject. There 
was brought to Wilkes-Barre in March, 
1917, a large assortment of parrots. The 


weather was extremely cold, and many ! 


100 Broad Street. 
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Build up the old accounts and 


That’s a fine slogan for 1930—but rather general and indefinite, 
until you have answers to the very practical questions 


Where and How? 


“WHERE?” Certainly where there’s the greatest opportunity 
for growth, the most unlimited scope for developing old 
accounts and for getting new ones that will be profitable from 
the very start. Isn’t that plainly a description of the New York 
metropolitan market? Aren’t you sure that for your business 
there’s no other market with the promise and the possibilities 
of New York City? Doesn’t it check between 8 and 20% of 
the sales possibilities of the entire United States? 


“But, New York is difficult,” you say. “How shall I...” 


“HOW?” Benefit by the experience of hundreds of concerns 
that are selling New York in big volume, and with nice 
profits, products as varied as drug and toilet goods and gro- 
ceries for chain stores, outboard motor boats, paper boxes, 
radios, card tables, washing machines, mattresses, furnaces, 
rayon yarn and smoking tobacco. 


Spot stocks in New York of these and many other products 
are received, stored, handled and delivered by Bush Distribution 
Service—which leaves the sales and promotion personnel free 
to sell, and helps their selling by assuring prompt, correct 
delivery of even the least of hand-to-mouth orders. No chance 
for distributor's substituting another brand if yours is always 
in stock—but he may substitute yours for the other that is 
out! And some users of Bush Distribution Service finance 
their New York promotion with funds raised on Bush 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts—spot stocks are liquid assets. 


For further details ow to build old accounts and create new 
ones in Greater New York through the use of Bush Distribution 
Service write for a complimentary copy of “More Profits in 
New York.” If you describe your product and its distribution 
in your request, you will receive in answer, besides. the 
booklet, a special Bush Service letter telling how this service 
will aid your business. 


Bush Terminal Company 


Please mention this issue of Review of Reviews 
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get better, bigger new business 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


New York, N. Y. 
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The Beginning 
of Steel Desk 
Standardization 


Four years ago orders went into 
our designing and experimental 
departments which read 
“Regardless of cost, produce 
a steel desk that has beauty— 
convenience—and strength.’’ 


Two years later the desk made 
its appearance. It was beauti- 
ful. As for convenience, why 
just to sit with it made one 
feel at home. Of course, we 
knew from the materials used 
and methods of construction it 
had to be strong. 

















The atmosphere was alive with 
enthusiasm until the production 
manager said “* The cost of production 
is ‘prohibitive unless you can give 
me volume.” 


Then someone replied, **Make that 
desk in the various styles and sizes 
to meet present and future require- 
ments, and all American business 
must give you that volume because 
of superior quality and value.” 


The plan was adopted. At that 
moment a Standardized Steel Desk 


was born. 


The trade name All American natur- 
ally followed, and the Browne-Morse 
Company of Muskegon, Michigan is 
making this complete line as well as 
a line of All American Steel Filing 
Cabinets, Storage Cabinets and Fil- 
ing Supplies. 


Our booklet ‘*Standardization in the 
Manufacture and Distribution of 
Steel Office Furniture’ 2s really an 
interesting industrial story. May 
we send a copy to you? 




















| the alimentary canal. 
| tacosis was not published by him; it was 
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of the unfortunate birds were ill. Their 
wings drooped, their feathers were ruffled, 
their noses ran, and some had diarrhcea. 
Forty-eight were sold, large crowds hav- 
ing viewed them closely on exhibition at 
their store. Shortly after there appeared 
peculiar human sicknesses. 
These were variously diag- 
nosed as typhoid fever, pneu- 
monia, and influenza; they were 
characterized by ten days’ in- 
cubancy and one to four weeks 





of acute illness, with severe 
headache, lung symptoms, and 
varying temperature. The mor- 
tality rate was per- 

haps 5 per cent. 

SB MeClntork weARCN. 
connected the sick 

parrots with the sick 

citizens, and under- gscumart 
took a thorough and 

exhaustive investi- 

gation of the dis- 
ease—experimenting Snegiaa 
with animals and FILAMENT 


performing post- 
mortems, in addi- 
tion to advanced 
laboratory diag- 
nosis. Parrots, pigeons, and white and 
gray mice were highly susceptible. 

It was seemingly established that the 
disease was readily transmissible from 
parrot to human being, but that it was not 
contagious from one human to another. 
Many in the Wilkes-Barre store who ad- 
mired the parrots contracted psittacosis, 
although there had been no contact—so 
germs evidently pervaded the air in the 
immediate vicinity of the birds. The 
young woman in charge of the aviary did 
not become ill—illustrating the personal 
factor. 

Dr. McClintock’s study was roughly 
divided into three sections—studies of 
epidemic material; parallel studies of ma- 
terial from healthy parrots; and detailed 
correlation of the two separate investiga- 
tions, giving a continuous story of events 
producing the epidemic. 

Dr. McClintock himself, born in 1885, 
died in 1923—still a young man. He was 





educated at Princeton, and studied med- 
icine at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and in Vienna, Berlin, and London; be- 
coming a great authority upon diseases of 
His work on psit- 


found among his papers after his death, 
and was privately printed by the Andrew 
Todd McClintock Memorial Foundation 
in 1925. The title was “Pleomorphism in 
Bacterial Protoplasm—A Study in Psitta- 
cosis.”. It is almost a standard textbook 
on the subject. 

Says Dr. McClintock in his preface: 
“With the further unfolding of the pic- 


. ture herein presented, the importance of 


finding merely a link between parrots and 
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WILL THIS PRODUCE A NEW RACE? 


The ultra-violet sunlight lamp, type S-1. 
six and a quarter inches long. See article below. 
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human beings diminished, as knowledge 
concerning the bacterial protoplasm pro- 
viding this link developed. The peculiar- 
ities of this extremely primitive form of 
life, the character of the lesions produ- 
cible by it, the variations in the disease 
entities of the epidemic to which it gave 
rise, the close linking up through 
it of saprophytic and parasitic 
phases, all presented aspects of 
such fundamental _ significance 
that the value of investigating it 
for its own sake was realized.” 

The New Yorker sees parrot 
fever from a much less serious 
point of view. They 
call it “the latest 
and most amusing 
example of the na- 
tional hypochon- 
dria. | Newspapers, 
playing up bizarre 
items, have a neat 
way of turning an 
isolated case into a 
national menace. 
.. . What will prob- 
ably happen will be 
that some reporter 
will invent a disease 
traceable to something that happens to 
everybody: ‘Otis heart’ from riding in 
elevators, maybe, or ‘corn-flakes itch’ 
from eating breakfast food, and we'll all 
die of autosuggestion.” 


SPECIAL 
+- BULB 





TUNGSTEN 
ELECTRODE 


POOL OF 
MERCURY 


It is 


A Vision 
in Ultra-Violet 


E Sen A SMALL electric light bulb 
may bring in a new world era is 
the contention of Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, 
director of lighting research for the Na- 
tional Lamp Works and the General 
Electric Company. In a speech delivered 
in New York before the American Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers, Dr. Luck- 
iesh pictures some of the changes which 
may result from use of the bulb. Dark 
rooms may be transformed into health 
centers, even in winter; fewer clothes 
may be worn in order that we can benefit 
from health-giving rays which will sur- 
round us at work and at play; colds and 
more serious ailments will diminish; ner- 
vous troubles will decrease, and the life 
of man may be extended by many years. 
Habits of: work and play and social cus- 
toms will change. 

Dr. Luckiesh believes that the first 
great era was inaugurated when artificial 
lighting began with the burning of ‘crude 
materials. The second era began with the 
practical production of artificial light by 
means of electricity—the arcs and the 
filament lamps. And now with artificial 
lighting of extended purpose—using radi- 
ant energy for health as well as vision— 
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we come to a third era which suggests a 
potentiality as great as the other two. 
This bulb is an affair of brass, glass, 
copper, tungsten, and mercury and is 
known as the Sunlight Lamp, Type S-I. 
The most important detail in the produc- 
tion of artificial sunlight is the short- 
wave cut-off of the spectrum—to regulate, 
in other words, the length of the ultra- 
violet rays so that they will not be dan- 
gerous. Dr. Luckiesh said this cut-off | 
should be in the neighborhood of 2900 | 
Augstr6m units, because no energy of 
shorter wave length reaches the earth 
from the sun. With such a lamp it will 
not be necessary to wear goggles. 





Fe AN ERA in which lighting for 
health joins lighting for vision, 
Dr. Luckiesh believes tungsten filament 
lamps are not without promise, although 
much research is yet needed. The quality | 
of light from the mercury arc is not gen- 
erally acceptable, but tungsten filament | 
lamps can be combined with it to over- 

come this objection. The Sunlight lamp, 

Type S-I, is therefore a tungsten-mercury | 
arc. A tungsten filament operates in 
parallel with a mercury arc between tung- 
sten electrodes. The hot filament near a 
pool of mercury vaporizes the latter and 
the arc is completed almost instantly | 
after the switch is on. The bulb consists | 
of a glass with a suitable spectral cut-off. 
After a detailed analysis of the lamp’s 
scientific background, Dr. Luckiesh says: 

“In this brief survey of a possible new 
era, we have reached in our imagination 
the point where persons are working and 
playing under simulated sunlight. In 
many places—nurseries, schools, gymna- 
siums—abbreviated dress may be utilized. 
In the work-world is it sufficient to expose 
only our hands and face? There is no 
evidence that these areas are insufficient. 
On the golf course and in many other out- 
door activities only these areas are ex- 
posed; still, it is believed that sunlight is 
beneficial. Certainly we know that the 
benefits of ultra violet radiation are not 
confined to the area exposed. Chickens, 
rats, and guinea pigs are cured of rickets, 
notwithstanding the clothing of feathers 
or fur over most of their bodies. 

“The medical profession cures rickets in 
children by exposing their backs or bellies. 
In fact, there are reasons for believing 
that the threshold of area exposed, just 
as of time and intensity, is within prac- 
ticable limits which can be met in every- 
day conditions under artificial lighting. 

“Many questions remain unanswered 
and there are important gaps in knowl- 
edge. However, even in a brief discus- 
sion such as this, there are enough facts 
and sufficient promise to lead us with 
reasonable certainty from the conception 
to the realization of a new era of artifi- 
cial: lighting which includes the possi- 
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bility of health-maintenance.” 














“The Southwest Market Looks Good 
to me!” — Says the Sales Manager 
















“The New Southwestern Rates 


Point to Dallas!” 
—Says the Traffic Manager 


---And Dallas Gets Another Branch! 


ORE than 2,000 concerns maintain branches in DaLLas— 

well over 200 of them have come in the past 12 months. And 
there’s a human story behind each new arrival. The Sales Manager, 
in many instances, initiates the move—he looks fondly at the 
Southwest market, decides he wants to sell it. When he checks with 
the Traffic Manager, DaLuas gets a hearty boost as the logical 
distribution center, —because Traffic Managers appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the new mileage scale of rates in the Southwest which 
gives Daas full advantage of its central location in the heart of 
the Southwest. We invite inquiries from all executives — and 
especially welcome inquiries from sales and traffic executives, as they 
are quick to see DaLLas’ advantages. Write on your business letter- 


<=Dallas 


coupon— for com- 

plete information on 
Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business—2,000 national and sectional 


the Southwest. 
concerns maintain branches in DALLAs, 








INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, Inc. 
102 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Please send free your set of seven reports presenting a com- 
plete survey of the Southwest market, to: 


Name. 








Title. 7 Oe 








Company. — 





Address So aaaaunsususussusssscnsasssessm 
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Debts, a New City Manager, Peon Labor, 


List of the bonded debts of 

the states has been pub- 
lished by the Bank of America, reflecting 
a fact as well known to the man in the 
street as to the economist, though not 
always kept sufficiently in mind: that you 
cannot lay down highways, build bridges, 
and expand prisons and state hospitals 
without paying the bills. The wave of 
spending among the various states which 
followed the war—and which shows no 
real indication of subsiding—is responsible 
for about half of their present bonded 
debts. The total now exceeds $2,142,- 
000,000. 

Eight years ago, one-third of the aver- 
age state debt was for highways; now the 
proportion is one-half. There are a billion 
dollars’ worth of state highway bonds in 
existence. The next largest item was 
utterly unknown twelve years ago—sol- 
diers’ bonus bonds. Nearly three hundred 
million dollars was added to the debt of 
the states in the whirlwind campaign of 
the advocates of extra compensation for 
veterans of the Great War. The auto- 
mobile and the war thus combined to fur- 
nish occupation for the coupon-cutter. 
Most state bonds are held by savings- 
banks, insurance companies, and taxpay- 
ers who enjoy large incomes. 

If we call attention here to the fact 
that South Dakota holds first place, Ore- 
gon second, and North 


and Inland Waterways 


the pilot who guided its ship of state for 
six years. It had never been expected 
that the post of city manager should be a 
life job, though there is no exact term for 
which one serves; and the Cleveland char- 
ter provides that a Manager may be dis- 
charged by the Council. Last November 
the city went through a municipal cam- 
paign that was part of a genera! house- 
cleaning. The time-honored Republican 
majority in the Council was reduced to a 
single, deciding vote in a total member- 
ship of twenty-five. 

It had been understood that one result 
of that election would be the dismissal 
of William R. Hopkins from the job of 
City Manager to which he had been in- 
vited early in 1924; and when the new 
Council met in January its first impor- 
tant act was to sever the relationship, one 
Democrat voting with the thirteen Re- 
publicans. One of the charges against Mr. 
Hopkins was that of failing to act in har- 
mony with the Council. Another charge 
was that of usurping the Council’s au- 
thority. Two counts declared him to 
have been negligent in permitting a high 
price to be paid for a certain piece of land 
and in failing to maintain the municipal 


lighting plant. The complainants were 
also the judges. Mr. Hopkins believes 
that he was “assassinated” because he had 
refused to allow increased rates for gas. 

Whatever one’s opinions about the 
City Manager now retiring, there is prac- 
tical unanimity regarding the qualifica- 
tions of his successor, Daniel E. Morgan. 
At the time of his selection, in January, 
Mr. Morgan was a member of the State 
Senate. He is a former president of the 
Citizens’ League and the City Club, and 
enjoys an enviable reputation as a mem- 
ber of the Bar. Though a Republican in 
state and national politics, and elected by 
Republican votes, it is said of him in 
Cleveland that he may be expected to 
carry on a distinctively non-partisan ad- 
ministration. 


oOUTH DAKOTA is now listed as 

one of the oil producing states. 
Geologists have contended for years that 
underlying South Dakota’s fertile soil, 
particularly in the western half and some 
of the southern portion of the state, there 
is an abundance of oil. The first oil dis- 
covered was in the Standing Butte well, 
thirty-five miles northwest of Pierre. Since 
the beginning of the year other wells have 
been drilled, and the flow of oil increases. 
Barker Well No. 1, twenty-seven miles 
northeast of Hot Springs, has brought in 
a commercial flow of oil 
at a depth of 1328 feet. 





Carolinas thisd, the ... 
amount of bonds out- 
standing per capita, it is 
not our purpose either to 
praise those states or to 
censure them. Four 
states have no debt at 
all—Florida, Kentucky, 
Nebraska, and Wiscon- 
sin—and Indiana has 
practically none. 


HIO is noted, 

among other 
things, for the early 
adoption of the city- | 
manager plan of govern- | 
ment by many of its 
cities. Dayton, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, and 
nearly a score of other 
communities have led or 
joined in the movement | 
to substitute hired man- | 
agers for elected mayors. 
Cleveland, the largest 
city in the country oper- 
ating under that form of 
government, has dropped 
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© Chicago Aerial Survey Co., from American Publishers Corporation 2 
MAN MAKES A MORE EFFICIENT ROUTE FOR THE CHICAGO RIVER 





At the left is the new channel of the river, in a straight north-and-south line. 
crooked channel, at the right, will be filled in, and five of Chicago’s main arteries of 


traffic will then be extended to the South Side. 


The flow of liquid gold is 
estimated to be between 
fifteen and twenty-five 
barrels per hour. 


LABAMA is hold- 

ing a series of 
conferences in various 
cities throughout the 
state to discuss further 
improvement of its river 
systems, particularly the 
Warrior and Tombigbee 
rivers. It is believed 
that the result of the 
conference will be to 
place before Congress 
data needed to procure 
additional appropriations 
for rivers. Alabamans 
declare that no other 
state has a finer river 
system, but it is not yet 
developed to a maximum 
of usefulness to industry 
and commerce. It is 
hoped that river im- 
provements will start 
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TULSA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Fulaa, Oklahoma 

















is Survey 


—of the Southwest’s Industrial Capital 


The American business man should not be 
misled by the statement that Tulsa today ranks 
only fifth in size among the cities of the South- 
west. This statistical detail does not alter a 
much more fundamental truth, to-wit: That 
when the whole economic picture is considered, 
Tulsa looms forth the industrial GJANT of this 
rapidly developing section! Consider these facts: 

Oklahoma, one of the youngest among the 
states, containing 2% of the nation’s area— 
already has 2% of the nation’s population (her 
full share), 2.9% of the nation’s agriculture 
(nearly 50% again more than her share) and 
10.2% of the nation’s mineral production (or five 
times her share!) Oklahoma is a state of 
amazing raw material wealth. 

Tulsa lies at the center of the wealthiest 
section of this remarkable state. That part of 
Oklahoma within a 90-mile radius of Tulsa 
constitutes 33% of the state’s area, but produces 
59% of its raw material wealth! 

Tulsa has become the world’s leading center 


FULSA: {= 


Logical Distributing Point for the Southwest - 
Logical Manufacturing Center of the Nation STREET. 


of fuel production! Within 90 miles of Tulsa 
is produced 17% of the nation’s natural gas and 
16% of the entire world’s petroleum, and this 
area contains the bulk of Oklahoma’s huge coal 
reserves of 79 billion tons. 

In addition to outstanding leadership in raw 
materials and fuel, Tulsa possesses every other 
industrial requirement—plentiful native labor, 
excellent transportation facilities, unlimited sup- 
ply of the finest drinking water, ideal year-round 
climate, tremendous financial resources 

Tulsa has 185,000 people, is growing with 
amazing rapidity, is the wealthiest city per 
capita in the world. Her new Industrial Fi- 
nance Corporation is prepared to assist in fi- 
nancing worthy industries 


The manufacturer considering the Southwest should 
investigate Tulsa. To those who will indicate their 
manufacturing connection, we will be glad to send 
without obligation our new 80-page survey shown 
above. A coupon is attached for your convenience. 
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Among the States 





enormous development projects, and it is 
expected that all parts of the state will 
profit by the improvements. 


oo believes that it has one 
of the best prison systems in 
the country. All state prisoners are sent 
to a prison farm at Raiford, near Jack- 
sonville. The strongest men are trans- 
ferred to the road department, while 
those unfit for that work (and 


Controller Tremaine is reported as say- 
ing; and that is evidently the viewpoint 
of the voters. Certainly, Governor 
Roosevelt is not seeking to establish a 
record for economy at the expense of 
progress. The country has had reason to 
know of the need for additional prison 
accommodations. Riots at Auburn Prison 
gained publicity for that situation. But 
not so well known is the need for in- 


accommodation of barges and small boats. 
The argument, of course, is that of re- 
duced freight rates. Army engineers have 
estimated that the cost would approxi- 
mate $90,000,000. The first project to 
which we have alluded in this paragraph. 
that of deepening the upper reaches of 
the Delaware River, involves codperation 
with the Government or with the state of 
Pennsylvania. For perhaps 150 miles the 
river forms the common boundary 
between the two states. Besides 





women prisoners) are put to work 
on the farm. Here the honor sys- 
tem prevails, and it works with 
astonishing success. Convicts 


— VT. (NN. HAMP 


NEW YORK 


{ 





perform various duties in connec- 
tion with the production of crops. 
Armed guards, chains, and guns 
are practically never seen on the 
18,000 acres of the farm. Some 
sort of entertainment is provided 


PENNSYLVANIA<S © 
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for the inmates weekly. Because 
of the value of crops raised 
yearly, the cost of maintaining 
prisoners is very low. Superin- 
tendent J. S. Blitch, who has been 








Want A STILL-WATER ROUTE 


in charge of the farm for many |yiRGIN lAg ALONG THE ATLANTIC 
years, is given credit for the suc- annie a eae ee yg 
cess of the institution. the Carolinas and ultimately 
aa) to Florida, barges and small 

NORFOLK boats may travel in safety— 


when the link between New 





‘Bens agriculturists 
are much _ concerned 
over the immigration quota law re- 
lating to Mexico, as provided in the 
proposed Johnson and Box bills. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


York Harbor and the Dela- 
ware River is completed. The 
canals across Cape Cod, New 
Jersey, and the Delaware- 
Chesapeake peninsula are in- 
dicated on this map. 


MASS. oZeoston 


YL @ 
go 


making the river navigable for 
that entire distance, the plan is 
to develop it for power purposes. 
Governor Larson estimates that 
the river thus harnessed would 
produce two billion kilowatt hours 
of electricity per year. Elsewhere 
in these pages this month we print 
some figures of the earnings of 
public utilities, which indicate that 
6.2 cents is the present average 
sales price of a kilowatt hour of 
electricity. The Delaware project 
would therefore produce $124,- 
000,000 annually. New Jersey 
could use cheap power. 


ICHIGAN expects much 

from the new census. 
Its present rank is seventh among 
the forty-eight states, but the 
concentration of the automobile 
industry there and its enormous 
expansion within the past ten 











Representatives of the California 
Agricultural Legislative Congress 
and the Western Growers’ Protective As- 
sociation recently appeared before the 
House Committee on Immigration, and 
urged that the pending legislation should 
not be enacted. One speaker pointed out 
the grave dangers which would face Cali- 
fornia agriculture—notably citrus fruits, 
grapes, cantaloupe, cotton, celery, and 
lettuce—if Mexican help is excluded from 
the state, saying that he himself would be 
forced to go back to the production of 
grain in direct competition with the 
Middle West. White laborers refuse to 
work in the fields because of the heat, 
and only Mexican labor is available. 
Now it is proposed to extend to Mexico 
the quota system of limiting immigration. 


we* York STATE’s budget recog- 
nizes as desirable or inevitable 
the expenditure of $311,000,000 during 
the coming fiscal year. That is at the rate 
of a million dollars for each working day. 
For the benefit of those who comprehend 
figures more readily when they are com- 
parative, we add that the new budget pro- 
vides for expenditures twice those of the 
year 1924 and nearly seven times those 
of 1914. In addition, the state’s gross 
funded debt has increased in twenty years 
from 57 million dollars to 90 million. 
“We are getting back returns in human 
happiness and the welfare of the people,” 


creased accommodations for the insane. 
There are fifty thousand inmates in New 
York’s state hospitals for the insane, the 
number growing at the rate of a thousand 
each year. The Governor believes that 
the Legislature can never catch up by 
annual appropriations merely; he asks 
for a bond issue of $50,000,000 for new 
buildings for these wards of the state. 
Far more costly is the program for abol- 
ishing grade crossings, which will require 
$300,000,000. The state in each instance 
assumes the largest share of the expense, 
and the local community shares the re- 
mainder with the railroad. 


ua JerRseY is more than inter- 
ested in two important water- 
way projects. One is the improvement 
of the Delaware River as far as Port 
Jervis (where the state joins Pennsyl- 
vania and New York), for navigation pur- 
poses and for the development of hydro- 
electric: power. The other project is that 
of a ship canal across the state from Rari- 
tan Bay to the Delaware River. Speak- 
ing roughly, such a canal would reach 
from New York City to Philadelphia. It 
is the last link in a chain of inland water- 
ways, along the Atlantic Coast, extending 
from Massachusetts to Florida. It is pro- 
posed to dig a sea-level canal 125 feet 
wide and from 12 to 14 feet deep, for the 


years may well have moved 
Michigan one place forward in the rank- 
ing, ahead of Massachusetts. On Feb- 
ruary 5 the local directory publishers es- 
timated Greater Detroit’s population at 
1,889,000. The city proper has 1,642,000 
residents, according to this same enumera- 
tion, compared with 993,000 in 1920 and 
465,000 in 1910. Detroit now disputes 
with Los Angeles the title of fourth city. 


HE SoutTH is still hearing echoes 

from the election of 1928. It 
happens that two southern Senators whose 
terms are expiring—Heflin in Alabama 
and Simmons in North Carolina—did not 
choose to support the Democratic nomi- 
nee for President that year. Mr. Heflin 
has already been punished, being deprived 
of the right to have his name appear, 
formally at least, on the ballot in the 
Democratic primary on August 12. Mr. 
John H. Bankhead, son of a former Sena- 
tor, is the organization’s candidate. By 
a strange coincidence, Mr. Heflin had 
succeeded to the elder Bankhead’s seat in 
the Senate, in 1920, a vacancy caused by 
death. Mr. Simmons, seventy-six years 
old last January and the oldest Senator 
in point of continuous service, faces a 
contest in the North Carolina Democratic 
primary on June 7. He is completing his 
thirtieth year in the Senate. His oppo- 
nent is Josiah W. Bailey, of Raleigh. 
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Amarillo’s natural gas ‘ 
fieldis by farthelargest §™ 

in the world—25 by 80 7% 
miles... equal in area ‘GAN 
to the state of Dela- | “<A 
ware, illustrated above 





SUPER-POWER PLANT | 
SOUTHWESTERN PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 








AMARILLO 


Where Industry Taps the World's 
Greatest Natural Gas Supply? 


ITH 300 wells producing three billion 
(3,000,000,000) cubic feet daily, and four 
lines competing to bring it to Amarillo’s industries 
at very low cost, natural gas is the basis for a re- 
markable industrial development in this city, which 
has doubled in population in four years. A giant 
new 25,000 kilowatt super-power plant uses this 
ideal fuel, to produce extra-cheap power; and the 
result is both gas and electricity for smelters, mills, 
refineries, and factories at rock-bottom cost. 
Already, thousands of tons of zinc ore are hauled 
in from other states, smelted cheaply, and the zinc 
shipped to distant markets. Wheat is transformed 
economically into 1,000 barrels of flour each day; 
gasoline is refined in immense quantities; and 
helium, that rarest of gases for dirigibles, is ex- 
tracted at the daily rate of 70,000 cubic feet in the 
government’s huge Amarillo plant. In the concen- 
trated area for which Amarillo is the hub there is 


cAmarillo’s new Standard Market Survey, and a 32-page descriptive analysis 
of the industrial and other advantages of the city, have just been published. 
These are yours if you will address: Chairman, Industrial Committee... . 


AMARILLO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


produced each day 60% of the nation’s carbon 
black, and 500,000 gallons of natural gasoline in 
45 plants. All of this development in eight years... 
most of it in three! 

Amarillo offers remarkable advantages to certain 
definite types of industries. One is the tremendous 
consumer of cheap fuel and power. A second is the 
user of the agricultural or mineral products of the 
region... wheat, cotton, cream, cattle, poultry, 
mohair, feed stuffs; brick and tile shale, cement 
limestone, carbon black, zinc, and potash. A third 
is the regional type of manufacturer who can pro- 


-duce profitably for a wholesale trade area with an 


estimated population of 533,678. 
r : 7 7 7 ? 7 
Industrial gas rates are as low as eight cents and 
power rates are equally advantageous. If cheap fuel or 
electricity is your major requirement, Amarillo is pre- 
pared to under-bid all other cities. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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By Air 


to America’s Cote d’Azure 


IR LINES have opened new 
vistas to winter vacation- 
ists, ocean-weary tourists, and business 
men. with interests in Latin American 
countries. As the wealthy of Europe 
flock to the Céte d’Azure along the Medi- 
terranean during the winter months, so 
Americans are beginning to travel south- 
ward from our shores. For new highways 
of the air have been opened to the West 
Indies, to Central and to South America. 
Since last September the Pan American 
Airways have offered through flights from 
Miami over the turquoise sea, safely 
above the jungles, cities, and villages of 
Central America, and on down the west- 
ern coast of South America to Santiago. 
The return trip may be varied by a flight 
over the Caribbean Islands and 
the West Indies. Seven planes a 
day fly on schedule from Miami 
to Cuba, during the winter 
months. 

In February a second Amer- 
ican company, the New York, 
Rio, and Buenos Aires Line, en- 
tered the through-traffic field. 
Its planes fly south from Miami, 
over Panama, and thence, skirt- 
ing the rich eastern coast of 
South America, connect with 
the lines already running be- 
tween Para and Buenos Aires. 
Seven days from New York to 
Buenos Aires is the ultimate 
goal, when the big planes will 
run from the chief cities of the 





Travel # Exploration 


fastest steamships at present dawdle along 
eighteen days on the journey. The same 
company—like the Pan American line— 
also flies planes between Buenos Aires and 
Santiago in Chile—the two southern ter- 
minals—crossing the Andes at a height 
of 19,000 feet. 

Many of these trips present a bird’s- 
eye view of the development of civiliza- 
tion. Ruins of ancient Maya _ villages, 
primitive thatched huts of modern In- 
dians, miles of rice fields, sugar-cane 


land, oriental towns, sophisticated cities, 
all pass in close succession before the 
widening eye of the air tourist. 

Giant airplanes, the most modern pro- 
duced in American factories, carry the 
traveler not only in comfort, but in lux- 
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FLYING DOWN TO RIO 


One of the new twenty-passenger 
boats which fly from Miami to 
Buenos Aires. 


ury. They range in size from the eight- 
and ten-passenger Sikorsky amphibion 
through tri-motored Ford and Fokker land 
planes to the new twenty-passenger Con- 
solidated flying boats. These latter, adapt- 
ed from a Navy design, were originally 
planned to accommodate thirty-two pas- 
sengers. They were redesigned to carry 
twenty, in order that more luxurious quar- 
ters could be installed; and now, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary passenger compart- 
ments, there is a lounge room with 
couches, writing desks, and other conve- 
niences. Together these air lines now 
cover 108,500 miles weekly. 

Continual radio service with ground sta- 
tions keep pilots informed of weather 
changes and approaching storms. Planes 
usually land every two hours or 
so to refuel or rest the passen- 
gers; and meals, hotel accommo- 
dations, and connecting train 
service may be arranged by the 
lines. 


y TAKES just two hours 
and eight minutes to 
fly across the English Channel 
of the West, from Miami to 
Havana. Rising above the city 
the plane is soon out of sight 
of the gleaming skyscrapers, and 
the less impressive dwellings of 
the suburbs. The country is 
veined with roads—some of 
shiny black tar and others of 
white stone, dazzling in the sun- 








United States southward. The 
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light. Then one sees miles of 
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What | is Colorado . 
to you? Just an obteans 
place on the map? 


If you're one of the few people who haven't been 
to Colorado, you've missed some real enjoyment. 
And if yaqu've only been to Denver on business, or 
to Pikes Peak for a brief stopover, you have little 
knowledge of why Colorful Colorado “offers more 
in terms of real living.” 


If you knew Colorado, you would like to live here 
—and you would live in happiness, with more friends, 
more recreation, more good health and most delight- 
ful conditions for your work. 


But don't take our word for this. Come up to Colo- 
rado on a vacation or business trip; investigate 
conditions in your occupation and see for yourself. 
Measure the low living costs. Note the great variety 
of outdoor joys that cost little or nothing. Look at 
the bright offices; the convenient, lovely, uncrowded 


Send me the booklet, ’ 
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Warrior Peak in San Isabel Nat'l Forest. 
Below: Rodeos are a summer attraction. 
Colorado's orchards yield abundantly. 
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residence districts; the comfortable farms with their 
abundant production of delicious eatables; the spa- 
ciousness that prevents undue traffic congestion; the 
ideal conditions for wage earners. 


Come at any time of year—and compare the weather 
with what you'd be having back home. 


Colorful Colorado's scenery is famous everywhere. 
But incomparable though it is, Colorado's scenery is 
the background—not the main attraction. Colorado's 
scenic splendor merely means that whether you are 
at work or play, you only have to look up to fill your 
eyes with a flood of soul-satisfying beauty. 


Come up the next chance you get. Overnight from 
half the nation, two nights from almost anywhere, 
Colorado is near enough for the shortest vacation. 
And bring the family—let them have a wonderfully 
good time, too! The coupon below will bring you 
accurate information. 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


Colorado fruits and vegetables... both fresh and canned... 
have a delicacy of flavor possible only from Colorado climate 
and Colorado soil. Ask for them and note the difference! 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 503 Kit Carson Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Up in Colorful Colorado.” 





Include specific information about 





Name 





Address. 

















wasteland, desolate swamps dotted by 


" . brackish ponds of the Everglades, the’ 


habitat of snakes and alligators. Now 
and then an Indian in a rough log boat 
moves slowly along the dark stream 
toward a mud hut. 

Again the plane passes over the water, 
through cloud banks which change into 

a sea of rainbows : “as the sun pierces their 

mist. Cuba looms up from the ocean. 
Havana, a city® of pink, tan, and cream, 
spreads out on the living 
map. To the left is the 
old Morro Castle and 
further along the monu- 
ment to the men who 
were lost on the Maine. 
The plane swoops down 
to Camp Columbia, 
Cuba’s chief aviation 
field. One can spend the 
day and night exploring 
in Havana and continue 
the journey the follow- 
ing morning. 

This time the plane 
flies low over the coast 
so that the traveler may 
see alligators lazing in 
the clear water along the 
beach. Fields of sugar 
cane, growing in neat 
checkerboard squares, 
stretch away from the shore line, with 
here and there a mill, a cluster of thatched 
cottages, and then some handsome homes. 
Passing over the keys, one sees lacy trop- 
ical vegetation, pink flamingoes, and great 
fish swimming in the transparent depths. 

A little later the plane flies toward the 
mainland, crosses mountains over jungles, 
and lands to refuel at Camaguey. There 
are few good highways in Cuba; mud 
roads serve the donkey carts and natives 
who go barefoot. The Negroes and In- 
dians live in rows of squalid huts; their 
children run about naked, and stare at 
the strangers who will soon be an old 
story to them as the air traffic increases. 

Landing at Santiago, passengers are 
entertained by Pepin Bacardi, wine manu- 
facturer, and then go to visit the sights 
of the city. Here is the San Juan Me- 
morial Park with the peace tree, and the 
dome and twin spires of a cathedral, the 
largest in Cuba. Most colorful of all is 
the procession of burros, saddle bags flap- 
ping and tiny hoofs tapping on the pave- 
ments as their drivers urge them on in 
lively tones. 

The plane leaves at seven o’clock in the 
morning on the 500-mile run between San- 
tiago and San Juan. The land looks like 
a relief map in color, on one side the blue 
Caribbean, on the other lakes, rivers, and 
mountains of Cuba, then across the sea to 
Haiti. Beyond the St. Nicholas moun- 
tains, which rise 2000 feet at the coast, 


the plane passes the island of Ganave and - 
reaches Port au Prince and the flying’ 
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field of the United States Marine Corps. 

After luncheon the journey continues 
along the shore line under a tropical sun. 
Next comes the sea again, Mona Island, 
and finally Porto Rico. Here one looks 
down on red clay fields, strange volcanic 
formations, farm lands and wide rivers. 
The layout begins to take on a familiar 
aspect. There are reservoirs, cultivated 
orchards, concrete roads; gardens, and golf 
links, At three the plane arrives in San 
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during the War is meeting severe com- 
petition from European nations. French 
and German governments are subsidizing 
airlines in order to aid their merchants in 
the field. And since the trans-Atlantic 
service is far quicker than coastal travel, 
the European merchant is at a distinct ad- 
vantage. The development of fast air 
lines, it is hoped, will do much to equalize 

the competition. 
The passage from Para to Buenos Aires 
was opened in Septem- 





ber last year, and since 
that time has carried 
more than 600 passen- 
gers. Amphibion planes 
are used exclusively on 
this route because the 
pilots follow the coast 
and fly only one hundred 
feet above the water, to 
avoid bumpy air. The 
passenger has an_inti- 
mate view of the coast 
and of the life in the 
villages and towns by 
the sea. South Ameri- 
can waters are turquoise 
blue and crystal clear. 
Para is a great com- 





OVER SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 
The Government Building’ stands in the foreground. 


Juan, the city in which Governor and Mrs. 
Roosevelt live. 

From this point in the journey one may 
return to New York by steamer, continue 
to the South American coast, or return 
to Miami via the West Indies. 

A second route from Miami crosses to 
Havana, thence to Columel, Belize, Ma- 
nagua, David, Cristobal, and southward 
along the west coast of South America. 
Here again is a picturesque country, more 
jungles, rugged, unexplored mountain re- 
gions, the ruins of past civilizations of In- 
dian tribes, and the rude life of the rem- 
nants of the aborigines and half-breeds. 

Still another line runs north into Mex- 
ico, skirting the Gulf country and termi- 
nating in Mexico city. Native and Euro- 
pean air companies also make commercial, 
passenger, and mail trips through the 
South American countries and Mexico, but 
the West Indies route is confined to Amer- 
ican interests at present. The journey 
described is known as the Lindbergh cir- 
cle, because it was first mapped out by 
the Colonel. 


HE NEW ROUTE to Buenos Aires 

not only passes through Central 
American countries, but follows the shore 
line on the east coast of the southern con- 
tinent. This will be of particular interest 
to American business men, who are aware 
that nine-tenths of the $2,000,000,000 
South American trade last year was con- 
centrated in that area. The advance which 
American business made in this quarter 


mercial city. The plane 
rises from the field and 
passes over the delta of 
the Amazon. Along the coast are fisher- 
men’s cottages, then 200 miles of tropical 
jungles. Beyond this one sees the 
thatched huts of natives beside :mitpas, 
angular plots of land where the trées and 
roots havebeen burned away. to’ allow 
farming. Finally appear stone ~ cottages 
of more civilized people. 

Cities in this part of the world remind 
one of the Orient. There are Mosques, 
and Chinese, Hindu, and Turkish living 
quarters. Montevideo is the first modern 
city, heralded by: itstall church ‘steeple; 
while Buenos Aires is the third ee 
metropolis in the Americas. 


Historic and 
Artistic Malta 


HE ISLAND of Malta is a British 
possession, coveted by the Fas-’ 
cists, and possessed of great historic and 
artistic interest to the wayfarer. Valetta, 
the chief center of population, has steep 
stairs for streets climbing to a high ridge 
on which is situated the greater part of 
the city. Here are memories of a stone 
age civilization, of Phoenician colonies, 
Punic wars, early Christian martyrdoms, 
an Arab occupation, a Norman Conquest, 
and struggles against the Osmanli. St. 
Paul was shipwrecked here. 
Edward Arthur Wicher, rescued when 
his ship was torpedoed by a German U- 
boat during the War, landed on the 
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When you go abroad 


...your own ideals of luxury! 









The famous transatlantic fleet of the United States Lines draws its inspira- | 
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tions from the best mode and manners of America's social life. So, you | 






find... your stateroom a revelation in completeness, to the smallest ac- 






eo stbee 


cessory... your cuisine so appetizing it recently won four coveted awards 






‘& “your alert stewards speaking your own language...your diversions ranging from putter to night club ...your lounges and | 






salons invested with elegance. Little wonder 103 college alumni organizations singled out these ships as their official fleet 







to Europe! For five day speed, take the Leviathan, World's Largest Ship. For economy with luxury, the superb cabin liners 





... George Washington, America, Republic, President Harding or President Roosevelt. Sail... under the Stars and Stripes! 


UNITED STATES LINES {2 


For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, 45 Broadway; Atlanta, 714 
Healy Bldg.; Boston, 75 State St.; Chicago, 61-63 W. Jackson Bivd.; Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland 
Bldg.; Detroit, 1514 Washington Blvd.; St. Louis, Jefferson Hotel; Philadelphia, 1600 Walnut St.; San 
Francisco, 691 Market St.; Los Angeles, 756 S. Broadway; Minneapolis, 312 Second Ave., S.; Seattie, 
1337 Fourth Ave.; Pittsburgh, 705 Liberty Ave.; Washington, 1027 Connecticut Ave.; Little Rock, Wal- 
lace Bidg.; New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Bidg.; Paris, 10 Rue Auber; London, 14 Regent Street, S.W.1.; 
Hamburg, Cor. Alsterthor & Ferdinandstrasse; Berlin, Unter den Linden 9. THESE LINES OFFER 
A COMPLETE FREIGHT SERVICE — SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE. 



























































































VERMLAND 














HE trembling note from a 
J long birch bark horn flows 
mystically through the 

















glass=clear summer night across 








sleeping valleys and spruce=clad 








mountains. A lovely “ saeter”’ 
girl is calling her flock to pasture 
.»- The heart of Sweden speaks 




















to you. Here is a province of 
dreams and deeds, the birthplace 
of poets and painters, of states= 
men and inventors. A treasury 
of natural beauty, oldtime 
customs, unspoiled traditions. 



































The goal of seasoned travelers. 

















STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION 
May-September 1930 
“More Beautiful Things for 
Every=Day Use.” Sweden’s love= 
liest creations in glass, china, 
pewter,silver, textiles and wood. 



























































Eight days direct from New 
York by the Swedish Ameri- 


From London or 








can Line. 








Paris by convenient boat or 








train service—ten hours byair. 
Through trains fromBerlinand 
Hamburg. Booklet tree from 


any. travel bureau or write 





























SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau Dept. R.R. 
551 Fifth Avenue 
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Mediterranean isle. In this unusual way 
he visted the spot, profoundly grateful to 
the submarine crew for the introduction. 
He writes in Art and Archaeology, “The 
remains in Malta consist of menhirs, dol- 
mens, stone circles, caves which were 
used by prehistoric men, and buildings, 
some of which were dwellings and others 
sanctuaries. . . . These islands have been 
inhabited since the year 4000 B. C.” 

For: centuries Malta was ruled by the 
Knights of St. John, a branch of the 
Crusaders founded in Jerulsalem in 1104 
as a hospital brotherhood. In 1522 they 
came to the island, and there carried on 
war with the Sultans’ naval forces. When 
Poland rescued Vienna from the Turks in 
1683, the Mohammedan tide receded and 
the military duties of the Hospitallers 
lessened. But meanwhile they had built 
a wonderful church at Valetta, and 
stocked it with art treasures dedicated to 
their patron saint—John the Baptist. 

One hundred and fifty-four memorial 
slabs, representing’ the trophies of the 
Order’s most famous members, covered 
the floor of the nave. There are also 
skeletons and grotesque figures about. 
The Hospitallers, together with the com- 
panion Templars and Teutonic Knights, 
are still in existence—althought Malta is 
no longer their home. Today the Cross 
of St. George flies where once the Maltese 
Cross held sway. 


Old Muenchen 


«“ UNICH IS ONE of the five 
capitals of Germany, an 
honor it shares with Dresden, Frankfurt, 
Cologne, and Hamburg,” writes Robert 
Redslob in the Paris Temps, translated 
in the Living Age. “Berlin I omit inten- 
tionally,” he continues, “for Berlin is a 
mass of buildings, not a city. Munich has 
a head and heart.” 

The university, museums, _ studios, 
music, and theaters constitute the brains 
of the city; but its great heart is the 
Bierstuebel, where an immortal beverage 
must be quaffed by whoever would appre- 
ciate the civic life and customs. As the 
Statue of Liberty is Manhattan’s trade- 
mark, so is the frothing stein that of the 
great South German metropolis. 

The Hofbrau is the Mecca where all 
is concealed by clouds of tobacco smoke 
and the burghers have their accustomed 
tables. The ladies wear long green cloaks, 
and are good for three schooners; the 
steins with metal covers contain dark beer 
and those without them hold the light 
variety. A sausage salad with onions is 
recommended, horseradish is popular. 

The University is a great Gothic build- 
ing with a monumental staircase, somber 
and gloomy. It ranks among the best in 





the Reich, and is in’ close touch with the 
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students of kindred Austria. The audi- 
torium seats eight hundred. 

The city itself is an overture, with its 
palaces, churches, and monuments con- 
stituting a leitmotiv of what is to follow. 
The great silent Alps are a curtain hid- 
ing the stage—so runs Mr. Redslob’s 
fancy. There is an Italic influence about 
much of the architecture. In the Lud- 
wigstrasse are facades of rough stone like 
those of Florence, and the ex-royal castle 
resembles the Pitti Palace. The ex- 
royal church—Allerheiligen Hofkirche—is 
a copy of the Palatine chapel at Palermo, 
and the Prince Regent’s square recalls the 
Piazza Michelangelo in Florence. 

The Muencheners themselves are jolly 
and easy going. They dwell in an artistic 
setting; and the atmosphere is restfully 
pregnant with the Niebelungen music so 
beloved in the land. 


A Native 
Revisits Russia 


LOODSHED AND REVOLUTION do 

not lure the ordinary tourist. 
Neither is it the habit of revolutionists to 
urge strangers to sojourn in their midst. 
At least so it has been in Soviet Russia 
since the upheaval of 1917. Gradually, 
however, things have settled down. And 
the Soviet government, anxious to extend 
communistic propaganda, or perhaps 
recognizing the advantages accruing from 
tourist gold, began to encourage groups 
of visitors. Yearly numbers have in- 
creased, travel agencies have arranged 
student and general tours, a greater num- 
ber will see the new Russia during the 
coming season. 

Returning after five years to his native 
village in the mudlands of central Russia, 
Maurice Hindus describes, in Asia, the 
good and evil effects of the new régime. 
He shows what Russia today is like. 

From a distance the aspect of the vil- 
lage was unchanged. “Humpy barns with 
umbrella-like roofs.of straw; stumpy log 
huts with arrow-shaped roofs, also of 
straw, in places over-grown with moss; 
brush fences crackling from dryness; 
towering sweeps over open wells with 
the butt ends of the cross-poles weighted 
down with stones and resting in the 
ground like dogs on their haunches; un- 
paved streets .. . ditches . . . holes in 
which the mud never dried out . . . surly 
dogs .. .” writes Mr. Hindus. 

Then he saw the new. A big white 
school house was built at the edge of 
the town, which had not known an insti- 
tution of the kind in the hundreds of 
years of its existence. Muzhiks had gone 
illiterate for centuries in old Russia. It 
was vacation time, but the visitor found 
a model nursery, under care of nurses 
imported from the city, in action. 











HAWAII] « « Where Spring 
Comes In South Sea Glory 


PRING IN HAWAII! The loveliest 
Spring you have ever known! En- 
chantment enfolds you while the 

Paradise Isles are still faint tracings on a 
golden horizon. The wonder of a new 
world dawns as your,diner cleaves the 
foam. Dazzling scapes of land and sea suc- 
ceed each other to make the spell complete 
long before you glide by Waikiki and 
moving Hawaiian melodies drift outto 
you on fragrant winds to extend a hospit- 
able landis “Aloha.” 


C Sprisig: in Hawaii! A time when a bur- 
ed sky looks down on a world of 
color. The pastel tints of dawn, 
the glorious shifting hues of Hawaiian 
‘sunset are reflected in myriad tropic gar- 
dens, splashed over gorgeous flame-trees 
‘tossing manes of fire in groves of new- 
washed green. The breath of ginger blos- 
soms comes down from verdant mountain 
sides and mingles forest incense with the 
perfumes of countless oleanders. 


(Spring in Hawaii! When May Day be- 
comes Lei Day and a joyous people express 
their love and friendship with fragrant 
South Sea garlands?» when honeymoon- 
ers wander forest aisles or dream by coral 
beaches+7¢ when visitors from other climes 
marvel at the cool delight of a climate that 
retains its winter comforts and addsa 
million vernal glories. 


Spring in Hawaii! Make your plans to 
go this year. March is not too early. The 
vivid colors of Winter are merging with 
the golds and reds of Summer. Great liners 
glide over sun-smoothed seas in four to 
six days from the four gateways of the 
Pacific according to the ship selected. They 
defer to none in luxury or service. Sailings 
every few days offer every advantage of 
time and convenience. Write for 
detailed information. 


oS 


You do not have to bother with passports 
or other formalities. Hawaii ts an integral 
part of the United States—as much 
so as your own State. 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
1101 Monadnock Building 655B Chamber of Commerce 


MATSON Li Building 
ine LASSCO Line 


from San Francisco, from Los Angeles in 
ae and Seattle Southern California 


- New York 730S.Bdwy. - - Los Angeles 

- Chicago 521 Fifth Ave. - - New York 

San Francisco 119 W. Ocean - - Long Beach 

- Los Angeles 1408S. Dearborn - Chicago 

- Dallas, Texas 685 Market - - San Francisco 

’ Seattle 609 Thomas Bldg. - Dallas 
- Portland, Ore. 213E.Bdwy. - - SanDiego 


Any travel agent will give you full particulars 
and arrange your bookings 














Victor Radio-Electrola RE-75. Employs 
finest walnut matched veneers; door- panels 
in bas-relief. Luxurious, leather-backed, 
richly colored record albums. Bengalese 
damask speaker covering, harmonized with 
cabinet in color and design. List price $350. 
Less Radiotrons. : 


ie 


New mechanical perfection 
and startling purity of TONE...4 new 
conception of radio VALUE 


Many thousands are installing Victor-Radio who 
never considered this form of entertainment before. 
Other thousands, radio “fans” for years, are replac- 
ing their sets with “the radio that is a musical 
instrument.” Victor- Radio has given to all a new 
appreciation of broadcast entertainment. 
ForVictor-Radio, powerful, amazingly selective, 
wonderfully sensitive, so simple a child can operate 
it, brings to the home a new, thrilling perfection 
of TONE. And purity of tone is the measure of 
radio enjoyment! 


Victor Super-automatic Station Selector. 
Just slide the knob to right or left... you have the 
station you want. 





ictor-Radio 
has set a new standard 
of radio enjoyment 
















Ide luxe R.$2. Wall cabines 
min finest walnut veneers. 


Indeed, Victor-Radio far surpasses all previous 
Victor achievements, and Victor has led in the 
science of musical reproduction for more than 
thirty years. Whether you have a radio or not, 
hear it. And compare! 

You can have Victor-Radio separately or with 
the amazing new Electrola that reproduces Victor 
Records electrically...and the music you want when 
you want it! Don’t be content with less! 

There is an exquisite Victor model that will 
harmonize with your home...Victor craftsman- 
ship has brought true luxury to radio cabinet 
making. You will be as proud of your new Victor- 
Radio as every home was of its Victrola 20 years 
ago! Victor Talking Machine Division, RCA 
Victor Company, Inc., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 





ictor-Radio 
with Electrola 


Tune In—The RCA Victor Hour, every Thursday 
night over a coast-to-coast network of the N. B.C. 
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CHILDREN OF THE PEASANTRY COMING FROM SCHOOL IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
Descended from illiterate generations, these young peasants are sent to school by the Bolsheviks. 


The peasants had resisted this innova- 
tion, he was told. But now, “here was 
this nursery, this sun-flooded room with 
its scrubbed board floor, its thirty little 
beds, with these three bustling nurses; 
these crawling tots with their hair 
trimmed, faces washed, teeth brushed; 
barefoot all, but in neat blouses and with 
plenty of toys.” Mr. Hindus recollected 
the time when the death rate among chil- 
dren was so high that a peasant mother 
was lucky if she managed to save one or 
two out of her large brood. Next he 
beheld a well equipped fire-house and 
went on his way rejoicing over the signs 
of advancement which had come to his 
native heath in five short years. 

But when the writer met his old friends 
he discovered that things were not so 
rosy as he had imagined. One poured out 
his lament over the Kolkhoz, collective 
socialist farming system. He said that he 
had first been burdened with taxes, then 
allowed to work for himself as an example 
to the village, and then because he had 
prospered and employed hired help, he 
had been supertaxed again. The Soviet 
desired to destroy the differences between 
town and country workers. They intro- 
duced the Kolkhoz, by which no man la- 
bored for his own gain, but received the 
necessary rations for living. 

The peasants gathered about their old 
neighbor and bewailed their fate. “Some 
woman will have ten children and will 
get milk for all of them, and another will 
have only one child and will get milk for 
only one, and both will be doing the 


same work. Where is the justice, Ha?” 

“Dark minded beasts we may be,” 
wailed another muzhik with the tone of 
hopelessness so habitual to a peasant 
when in real or imaginary distress. 
are not learned, we are not wise. But 
self-respect we have. Thank the Com- 
munists for that. We have more self- 
respect than in the old days. . . . Today 
we feel like working and we work; to- 
morrow we feel like lying down and we 
lie down. ... And in the Kolkhoz, 
brother, it is do as you are told, like a 
horse. . . . We'll just wither away. on 
the socialist farm—like grass torn out by 
the roots.” 

The opposite side of the argument was 
taken up by a young man from another 
village who was organizing the kolkhozy. 
He told the peasants that they were cling- 
ing to a lost cause, that they had fought 
in the same way against bringing a school 
into town, against the fire-house and 
bridges. These had turned out well, and 
so would the Kolkhoz if they would give 
it a chance. He told them that they might 
keep their individual farms for a little 
while, but that the future would hold 
nothing but misery, which he described 
as their lot in the past. 

Mr. Hindus concludes by saying that 
even those peasants most vehement in 
argument realized their helplessness 
against the revolution. To them the loss 


_ of ownership of a strip of land, a pig, a 


cow, meant the loss of individuality, and 
it was this doom that they faced 
with increasing despair. 





“We 





is the Couniry of 
Castles 


Wales, smaller in size than New 
Jersey, boasts of the loftiest peaks 
in England and Wales; of beaches 
rivalling Atlantic City and Deau- 
ville; of streams that set the angler’s 
heart a-throb; and of vales and 
forests which cannot be surpassed 
in the Tyrol or the Pyrenees. Her 
castles are living relics of her an- 
cient glory. Pembroke was the home 
of Strongbow, the Wellington of 
the twelfth century. Carmarthen is 
still peopled by ghosts of the great. 
And Llanelly close by is the gather- 
ing place of the finest bards in 
Wales at the National Eisteddfod, 
a colorful pageantry handed down 
from centuries ago. 

Cardiff well earns her name of the 
modern Carthage. Even England is 
at its finest near the Welsh border. 
Ludlow with its Tudor embellish- 
ments. Chester, the Roman City, 
and the picturesque Wye Valley. 


The New Guide No,22 will be gladly 
mailed free on request 


G. E. ORTON, Gen. Agent, 505 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Grent Western 
Souldern 
Be Caaland: 
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complete and diversified itin- 
eraries to Panama, Colombia, Bo- 
livia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile as 
well as around South America, 
across the Andes and the East 
Coast. 

NEW S.S. SANTA CLARA 
Joins the famous “‘ Santa”’ fleet 
April 19. Fastest time to South 
America—Cristobal, 5 days— 
— 9 days— Valparaiso, 16 
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covering the British Isles and 
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Escorted Tours. Special Booklets. 
the Chemin-des-dames ta 8 West 40th St., New York 
Soissons and Paris—10 days— | Ee 
forests, rivers, mountains, of, | 


New York for Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. Luxurious new twin Diesel 
motorships. Accommodations for 
first class passengers only. Res- 
ervations and literature at au- 
thorized tourist agents or Fur- 
ness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall 
Street (where Broadway begins) 
or 565 5th Ave., New York City. 


FURNESS Prince LINE 


Prince Line Service has © been continuous between 
New York and South America for 35 years 


Quality Service to Inquirers 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 


unsurpassed beauty. 

Independent Individual Travel atall times 
THOS. COOK & SON 
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Pursuing the 
Popular Panda 


Bb ies GIANT PANDA—a husky but 
gentle raccoon bear—is rare; 
and the Field Museum of Chicago coveted 
specimen to add to its stuffed menagerie. 
So Kermit and Theodore Roosevelt, with 
others, set out for 

ibet in search of 
this paragon of 
coons which had 
never been  intro- 
duced into polite so- 
ciety. The party 
penetrated the 
rugged country 
forming the border 
between China and 
Tibet, probably the 
least accessible cor- 
ner of the world, in 
midwinter and deep 
snow. Arctic sleep- 
ing bags were in 
vogue; so were ban- 
dits. Kermit Roose- 
velt, writing about 
the expedition in Natural History, says: 

“Tibetan marauders terrify this unfor- 
tunate country, and periodically, during 
the caravan season, take.their toll of man 
and merchandise. We passed through sev- 
eral regions where the government was 
carrying on military operations against 
the bandits, but they never seemed to be 
very effectual. In the towns there were 
sometimes notices forbidding any inhab- 
itant to have dealings with a bandit under 
penalty of death. Some of the notices 
naively instructed an inhabitant meeting 
a bandit to kill him, but failed to specify 
just how this was to be managed. 

“We were fortunate ourselves, in avoid- 
ing any disagreeable encounters. As a 
matter of fact, our caravan possessed 
little that would have been of value to 
bandits with the exception of our arms 
and ammunition, and presumably we 
would not surrender the former until we 
had finished the latter.” 

The panda, eluropus melanoleucus or 
beishung, lives in bamboo jungles, six to 
fourteen thousand feet up. He feeds on 
shoots and stalks. But even here in its 
native haunts the panda is rare and ex- 
clusive, though it never hibernates. 

The Roosevelts gathered half a dozen 
local nimrods, with their small dogs. “The 
dogs were a distinct disappointment,” 
writes Kermit. “Their sense of smell was 
evidently only fair, and we felt that their 
only value lay in starting an animal, and 
driving him up a tree. . . . It was in 
the Lolo country that we next came upon 
authentic news of the animal. We found 
the Lolos pleasant companions and 
helpful hosts. They are a sturdy, up- 
standing lot, and physically reminded us 


my 
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THE GIANT PANDA 


The Field Museum of Chicago will display the 
first specimen of this rare creature. 
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strongly of the American Red Indian.” 

At last the hunters found panda tracks 
in the fresh snow. After three hours trail- 
ing through dense jungle, the victim was 
observed emerging from the hollow bole 
of a giant fir tree where he had been 
napping. 
ously. After the shooting the Kashmir 
boys remarked that the big whitish coon 
was a gentleman— 
sahib —for he had 
not cried out when 
hit as do the bears. 


safely stowed away, 
the cold. 


golden monkeys was 
also secured by the 
expedition — veter- 
ans with manes five 
inches long on their 
backs. Blue sheep, 

ix @ sambhur antelope, 
From Natural History and the serow (a 
kind’ of goat ante- 
lope) were collected 
—but greatest prize 
of all was the panda himself. 

Says Kermit in conclusion, “We have 
been unable to find any record of this 
beishung ever before having been col- 
lected by a white man, although since 
1869 when a French missionary, Pére 
David, first traded a skin from the na- 
tives near Muping there have been many 
efforts to shoot the animal.” 














Other interesting travel articles 


BatTaK Days AnD Ways, by. Tassilo Adam 
in February Asia. Fascinating experiences 
among the cannibals of Sumatra, related by 
one who lived among them for twenty years. 


Into THE AFRICAN BivE, by Martin John- 
son in February Forest and Stream. Another 
story of the adventures of Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson hunting with the camera in Africa. 


A Tovrist-1In Spite oF Himsetr, by A. 
Edward Newton in February A/flantic 
Monthly. A new picture of Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land. 


In QuEsT OF THE QUEEN OF SHEBA’s AN- 
TELOPE, by Gertrude Sanford and Sidney 
LeGendre in February Natural History. 
The account of an expedition through strange 
Abyssinia. See page 92. 


NiHAu—IsLaAND oF Mystery, by Henry 
E. Dougherty in February Honolulu Mer- 
cury. Relating the story of an island in the 
Hawaiian group which is rarely visited. 


THe CapiITAL OF THE NEW CZECHOSLO- 


VAKIA, by Robert Medill in February Travel. 
The first of a series of articles describing 
the towns and people of one of Europe’s 
most interesting countries. 


Tue DraMa or Amatrt, by Ellen H. 
Reade in February World Traveler. Amalfi’s 
past glory and present beauty described. 














The hunters fired simultane- 


The latter were | 
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A fine group of | 





‘Traditions 
| make for 
Progress 


Four great ocean liners, 
practically new and ex- 
ceedingly popular, have been 
withdrawn from service. New 
engines are being installed to 
further increase their speed. 
The passenger accommoda- 
tions remodelled to provide 
every element of luxury. 

” 


“The best is none too good”, 
has been a Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line tradition for over 80 
years, and accounts for the ex- 

enditure of millions of dol- 
ee for improvements on the 


NEW YORK — HAMBURG 
DEUTSCHLAND 
ALBERT BALLIN 


the “Famous Four” of the 
Atlantic. 


Seven daysto Europe—moder- 
ate rates—vibrationless speed 
—remarkable steadiness due 
to special anti-rollin — 
ment—a sailing every Wednes- 
day midnight. 

This de luxe Express Service 
is poten fons a popular 
Cabin Service, embracing the 
new motorships ST. LOUIS and 
MILWAUKEE, and the steam- 
ship CLEVELAND. 


HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN 


39 Broadway LINE new York 
Branches in Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 











Edmonton, or local steamship agents. 


























PRESIDENT MASARYK REVIEWS HIS TROOPS 


“Ohe Grand Old Man 


of Czechoslovakia 


By EMIL F. PRANTNER 


OACHMAN’S SON, black- 
smith’s helper, teacher of 

philosophy, liberator of his nation, and 
the reconstructor of his country—that 
is Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, whose 
life now covers fourscore years. There 
is something fascinating, prophetically 
strange, and fateful in the career of this 
majestic figure, impressively standing out 
during the Great War, and overshadowing 
contemporaries in the post-war era. 

Thomas Masaryk was born on March 
7, 1850, in the village of Hodonin, 
Moravia, near the border of Slovakia 
(both now parts of Czechoslovakia). 

After attending the local elementary 
school, young Masaryk was apprenticed 
to the village blacksmith, but his school- 
master induced the parents to allow him 
to enter the Gymnasium of Brno, 
Moravia. This was followed by studies 
in the University of Vienna and subse- 
quently at Leipzig. He tutored his way 
in both institutions. 

While at Leipzig, Thomas Masaryk met 
a young American woman, Miss Char- 
lotte Garrigue of Brooklyn, New York, 
who was studying music at the Leipzig 
Conservatory. In the fall of that year 
Miss Garrigte returned to America. 
Masaryk followed her and they were mar- 
ried in 1878. The young couple then set 
out for Prague, Bohemia, where Masaryk 
began his long teaching career at the 
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Czech University of Prague. It is inter- 
esting to note that of their four talented 
children, a son, Jan G., also married an 
American girl and is now Czechoslovak 
Minister to the Court of St. James’s. 
Soon after assuming his duties as pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Prague in 1882, 
Masaryk rose to prominence through his 
writings in social philosophy and attracted 
enthusiastic Slav students from all parts 
of Europe. He prepared himself and his 
hearers for their life missions by long 
philosophical, historical, and sociological 
study and research. His students clung 
about him in what virtually amounts to a 
political and social sect of which he was 
the esteemed prophet. The moral influ- 
ence of this group far outweighed its 


q President Masaryk, generally re- 
ferred to as the scholar-statesman, is 
still remembered as a blacksmith’s ap- 
prentice. 
@ A man of the forge, figuratively, he 
has been welding into one nation. . . 
the Slovak and Czech whose spirit he 
inflamed by the heat of his own patri- 
otic zeal for democracy. 
Q His sign is the hammer—not the 
hammer of Thor, of ‘the dictator, but 
that of the patient son of Demos. The 
world will look in at his shop on his 
birthday with admiration. 

—THE New York TIMES. 








ry. 








numerical strength, not only at that time, 
but ever since. 

As early as 1891, Masaryk participated 
in Austrian politics. In that year he was 
elected a deputy to the Austrian Parlia- 
ment for Moravia. Subsequently he re- 
signed to devote his time to scientific re- 
search, but was returned again in 1907 as 
President of the Realist party, an out- 
growth of his teachings. During this 
period he became a world figure, known 
as champion of the oppressed. When 
fifty-three Croatians were sentenced to 
death for conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment, Masaryk exposed the trickery of 
Count Forgach, saved the lives of the un- 
fortunates, and won the enmity of the 
Austrian officials. 

In Bohemia he befriended the Jew of 
Polna, accused of ritualistic murder, sav- 
ing him from the mob by insisting that 
the ritualistic phrase be dropped from 
the crime. 

Likewise his demonstration that cer- 
tain alleged historical documents fa- 
miliarly known as Kralo Dvorské, relat- 
ing to the early history of Bohemia, were 
manifest forgeries, brought upon his head 
the wrath of a populace which thought 
he was committing a national sacrilege. 
Later, however, events demonstrated the 
soundness of Masaryk’s contention. 

As leader of progressive Czechs, Ma- 
saryk endeavored to foster a_ truly 
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HE indescribable interest 
with which I strained my 


eyes, as the first patches of $ 


American soil peeped like mole- 
hills from the green sea... 
can hardly be exaggerated 

. On Saturday, the twenty- 
second of January, an American 
where Dickensstayed _ ilot-boat came alongside, and 
soon afterwards the Britannia, steam-packet 
from Liverpool, was telegraphed at Boston,’— 
so wrote the immortal Dickens of his visit to 
America in 1842. 

Concerning the good ship Britannia herself, 
Dickens had this to say! ““There she is! all eyes are 
turned to where she lies . . . every finger is pointed 
in the same direction, and murmurs of interest and 
admiration as ‘How beautiful she looks!’ ‘How trim 
she is!’—are heard on every side.” And he spoke 
of her officers, “smartly dressed,” and of her 
“huge red funnel, smoking bravely.” 

Indeed, all America shared Dickens’ enthusiasm 
at the first of all the steam ships to establish reg- 
ular passenger and shipping contact with Europe. 
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Samuel Cunard had made history. It was Ezra 
Gannett, man of vision and leader in the rejoicing, 
who bestowed upon Cunard the sobriquet—“‘Build- 
er of America.” And Gannett flung wide the doors 
;. of the old Federal Street Meeting House and to 
‘F the assembled Bostonians addressed these burning 
‘ words: 

+ “No event since the commencement of the 
‘ present century involves more important conse- 
~ quences to this nation than the coming of Mr. 
Cunard’s steam ship Britannia. It means that our 
wealth will be augmented, our activities quickened, 
and means of employment created. How great is 
its value in spreading civilization over the world!” 


THAT WAS IN THE YEAR 1840. 


4 
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And nour after QO YEARS 


Cunard’s “huge red funnels” throughout the world 
are testimonials to Samuel Cunard’s far-sightedness. 
The 1,000 ton Britannia evolutes into the regally 
sized, royally apparelled Berengaria, Adquitania, 
Mauretania — Cunard’s famous express service. 


What a history is this of Cunard accomplishment! 





©c.s. 8. Co. 


CUNARD 


1840 NINETY YEARS 


A copy of the sermon of Ezra Gannett, upon “The 
Coming of the Britannia" in facsimile form, as 
originally printed in 1840, will be sent on request. 
Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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of the world 


The eternal wonder is Yosemite’s towering 
sheerness! 


Stand at the foot of majestic Glacier Point, 


look up ... and a jutting stone lip is two- 
thirds of a mile overhead. Across the mead- 
ows, bold El Capitan and brooding Half 
Dome stand so tall you think they are just 
within reach... yet they’re miles away, and 
this clear, clean air is playing you tricks again! 


All year Yosemite has new things to do... 
here stalwart peaks go up to the sky, and 
waterfalls plunge from their shoulders...and 
here even resting is a vast new thrill. 


At the colorful Ahwahnee, revel in the com- 
forts of California’s finest resort hotel. Rates 
from $10 a day, American plan. Other accom- 
modations as low as $1.50, European. 


All-expense tours from Merced, California, 
for from $30 to $76.25, cover 2 to 4 days in 
Yosemite. Ask any travel agent, or write for 
scenic folders: Dept. 150, Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


California's finest vacation= 


YOSEMITE 


‘MARIPOSA BIG TREES 
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progressive and democratic tendency. 
This he accomplished through his lectures 
and by his writings in the newspaper 
called Cas (Time). Frequently he found 
himself at odds with his nation, and only 
his followers, a small band of the faith- 
ful, stood by him. 


A TRUE DISCIPLE of Chelcicky 
and a contemporary and friend 
of Tolstoy, Masaryk is by nature a bitter 
opponent of war. Yet when the Great 
War tore open the artificial peace of 
Europe, he quietly left his country to fight 
for Bohemian independence. He realized 
it was war, but to him it was a defensive 
war, an opportunity for his country. First 
he went to Ita'y. Then he proceeded to 
Holland, and finally he established head- 
quarters in Switzerland. On July 6, 1915, 
the anniversary of the death of John Hus, 
Masaryk publicly proclaimed the justice 
of the Allied cause, thus placing the 
Czechs on the side of the Allies. 

During the following November while 
the Russian armies were evacuating War- 
saw, with representatives of Czech settle- 
ments in America, France, England, and 
Russia, Masaryk issued the famous 
“Czech Proclamation of Independence.” 
He stated on this occasion that “we take 
the side of the fighting Slav nations and 
their Allies without regard to victory or 
defeat, because right is on their side.” 
About this time there came a great change 


-over the Czech people, and they placed 


their destinies in his hands. They stood 
squarely behind him. Under his inspira- 
tion powerful organizations sprang up 
throughout the world to carry on the 
fight and to finance the cause. He then 
enlisted the aid of Dr. Eduard Benes and 
General Milan Stefanik. Thereupon a 
government without a country came into 
being. It had another unusual phase— 
armies on foreign soil recruited from 
among prisoners of war. 

From Switzerland Masaryk went to 
England and finally to Russia. Under his 
guidance the famed Czechoslovak Le- 
gion in Russia gave a gallant account of 
itself. The Siberian “Anabasis” consti- 
tutes an unique epic of history. 

Late in April, 1918, Masaryk arrived 
in the United States from Russia. He 
was no stranger to these shores. He 
aroused Americans of Czechoslovak ante- 
cedents to unusual activity. Money was 
collected, troops recruited, and an exten- 
sive campaign of publicity undertaken. 
Through his efforts America became ac- 
quainted intimately with Czechoslovakia 
and its problems, aims, and aspirations. 
With his logic he convinced statesmen, 
editors, and politicians of the justness of 
the cause for which he was fighting. 

Returning to France in 1918, Masaryk 
found that the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
was on the verge of disruption. On Oc- 
tober 28 the Czechoslovaks in Bohemia, 
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Moravia, and Slovakia formally py. 
claimed their independence, seized th 
territories, and set up their own goven. 
ment. Then followed the armistice. Syb. 
sequently, the creation of the Czech. 
slovak state was approved by the Peag 
Conference. ‘ 

At best the task of reéstablishing , 
state after a lapse of three hundred year 
spent under despotic alien dominatig, 
is not only a difficult but a thankles 
one. Yet with his indomitable will 
Masaryk undertook the job of organizing 
the administrative machinery of the ney 
state. He was assisted by the National 
Assembly (representing all walks of life 
and stripes of political beliefs), which 
selected him as the President of the Re. 
public on Nov. 14, 1918. The Nationa 
Assembly drafted a Constitution whic 
subsequently was adopted. Soon after 
the Constitution began to function, elec. 
tions to Parliament were held and Thomas 
Masaryk was chosen as the first consti- 
tutional president. 

At the outset it was necessary to work 
with many officials of the Hapsbuy 
régime, most of whom were not over 
friendly to the new government. Faith 
in the future of the Republic was lacking 
in many quarters. But with patience, tol- 
erance, perseverance, and _ good-will, 
Masaryk stuck to his post and guided the 
youthful republic through treacherous 
channels to prosperity and contentment. 










AS INTERESTING PHASE in the 
the life of the Republic is the 
Socialists’ part in the government. Mind- 
ful of public opinion, yet convinced 
of the correctness of his course, President 
Masaryk said: “Owing to our Socialists 
having taken part in the Coalition Gov- 
ernment from the very beginning, the 
Socialist movement in Czechoslovakia is 
following the right line of development. 
A complaint has been made against this 
policy by certain foreign socialist parties, 
but I can attribute it only to a lack of 
understanding of the world situation and 
of the special mission of socialism. I am 
aware that the evolution of all states is 
toward the Left. With this knowledge I 
do not allow myself to be deceived by the 
present temporary and local deviation to 
the Right; I am also aware that our 
policy must be truly constructive along 
social reform lines.” 

It is true that the powers of Masaryk 
as President of the Republic are some- 
what limited. Yet with his prestige and 
forceful personality he has accomplished 
wonders. In a given crisis the people all 
ask, “What does Masaryk think?” In- 
variably as he thinks, they act. In his 
first official Presidential utterance he told 
his people that “all citizens of good-will, 
regardless of party, religion, and national- 
ity, have the opportunity to create an ex- 
emplary state that will watch over the 
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ly pro. interests of free self-governing citizen- 
zed the ship.” At the same time -he noted that 
goven. “the situation of the world and of our 
e. Sub. country demands radical social reform; 
Czecho. democratic equality cannot live together 
e Pear with exploitation and class domination.” 
Soon after the formation of the Coali- 
shing 4 tion Government in 1922, President Ma- 
d yea saryk commented on its purposes. ‘“Coali- 
Lination tion, to me, implies the creation of a new 
ankley State, first and foremost,” he said. “We 
e will are concerned with problems which per- 
anizing mit of no partisan advocacy. We are 
he new concerned with fundamentals which must 
ational be laid at all costs.” Soberly, thought- 
of life fully, he analyzes each new problem. 
which Since Masaryk is an opponent of war, 
ne Re. he believes that an army should be truly 
ational democratic and maintained for purposes 
which of defense only. He asks for a spirit of 
after sacrifice and the highest degree of per- 
, elec. sonal and civil morality, for both citizens 
homas and soldiers of a democratic state. 
‘Onsti- From his accumulated experiences he 
counsels his people. They must know that 
work independence will not preserve a nation; 
sburg rather they must preserve the nation’s 
over- independence. “Morality and education 
Faith will be our salvation,” he says. 
cking In the final analysis we find that Ma- 
, tol. saryk is a man of books, learning, a stu- 
-will, dent, a professor, a thinker, and an an- 
d the alyst. He is possessed of perseverance 
Prous and high courage in face of seeming dis- 
nent, aster and he has sublime confidence in the 
ultimate fulfilment of Comenius’ (Ko- 
the mensky’s) prophecy. 
; the In spite of the excellent work he has 
lind- done for Czechoslovakia in gaining its in- 
nced dependence and leading its people to unity hours toFl Pas Tune tos 
dent and prosperity, he is not altogether satis- Indio, Palm Springs, Agua Cee te ct 
lists fied with the results. He feels that much hotel a “ if or 
x0V- more must be done to approximate his otels, guest ranc €s, storic shrines, gour, 
the ideal. He has acted with moderation, < and Quidoge spots every sort—a winter D 
a is clearness, and practicability that chal- te 
ent, lenges comparison. Recently he said, 
this “without patience and tolerance, how- 
ies, ever, no democracy or parliamentarism is 
of possible. It would be good to think that 
and you could send to us a little of the prac- 
am tical sense of the Americans.” 
; is 
el 
wf - Edward Bernays, 
0 
Dut Man of Parts 
ng 
> PUBLIC is aware of Edward 
yk L. Bernays even if it is not sure 
1e- of his correct title. Some call him pro- 
nd fessor; others, press agent; he is known 
ed as the author of “Propaganda.” But 
all those who hear for the: first time that THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 
n- he is the nephew of the celebrated Dr. For detailed information, mail this coupon 
1is Sigmund Freud, raise their eyebrows and Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
ld pronounce an exclamatory “A-Ha!” For 778 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 
ll, Mr. Bernays has not only, like his uncle, Please send me literature descriptive of Arizona, California, All-Expense 
l- an understanding of psychology, he has Golden State Winter Circle Tour and full information regarding schedules 
: learned to apply it to the m tad and service via Golden State Route. 
. pply e mass min 
e Mr. Bernays was not educated to be a Name. Address 
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fe? ASCINATING Japan... land of colour, charm 
and courtesy, where the East blends with the West 
and the past with the present. ... 

Everywhere is the scenic majesty that inspires 


a worship of Nature. Everywhere blossom-framed 


shrines, temples and pagodas preserve the traditions of the 


centuries. Everywhere a gentle culture is seen in the festivals 


of the ‘seasons, the Tea Ceremony, the “Ikebana” or flower 


arrangement, in the undying art symbolized by the Momoyama 


screens and the Uhiyoye scrolls. 


And everywhere in Japan are the modern luxuries of great 


railroads, hotels and motor highways as well as facilities for 


all the smart sports. 


The wonderlands of Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China are 
reached from the United States and Canada by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the American Mail Line, Canadian 
Pacific and the Dollar Steamship Line. Full information will be 
furnished by any of these Lines, any tourist agency, or by the 


JAPAN 


c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways 
One Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


TOURIST BUREAU 


c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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public relations council. His father was a 
grain merchant of Jewish extraction who 
married Anna Freud. He was prosperous 
in Vienna, but foresaw the possibilities 
of greater wealth in the land of oppor- 
tunity. And so Edward Bernays was 
brought up in New York City and edu- 
cated in the State Agricultural College 
affiliated with Cornell. Such an education 
proved dull to the budding psychologist, 
as did the job his father secured for him 
with a fellow grain merchant. He was 
glad to accept the editorship of the 
Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette, and assis- 
tant editorship of the Medical Review of 
Reviews at $25 a week as a respite from 
his boredom. 

“Then came the great moment,” writes 
Henry F. Pringle in the American Mer- 
cury. “He saw a theatrical note to the 
effect that Richard Bennett . . . was at- 
tempting to produce Brieux’s celebrated 
play, ‘Damaged Goods.’ This . .. was the 
fight of the Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette 
and the Medical Review of Reviews.” 

. Mr. Bernays backed the enterprise. He 
started a Sociological Fund with a four 
dollar membership to promote the move- 
ment for sex education. He wrote to im- 
portant persons and obtained their en- 
dorsement. The play was a success and 
although the editor made nothing out of 
it directly, he had reached the turning 
point in his life. 

Edward Bernays began his new career 
as press agent for theaters. He managed 
the tour of the Russian Ballet in 1915, 
and two years later was publicity writer 
for Caruso. During the War his task was 
to serve democracy on George Creel’s 
Committee. “His pamphlets were de- 
signed to persuade even the most ardent 
Teuton that Kaiser Bill battled without 
sanction of the Lord,” says Mr. Pringle. 
From that time on his success has been 
due to the application the basic principles 
which he had learned. When bobbed hair 
threatened financial ruin to the Veneda 
Hair Net Company, Edward Bernays ap- 
pealed to a famous artist, a labor leader, 
and a public health expert. The opinions 
of these men on beauty, health, and the 
dangers involved in hair catching in ma- 
chinery, were given to the press; and 
before long the hair net trade revived. 

For*Ivory soap, when the press had be- 

come wary of cooked up news on cleanli- 

ness, Mr. Bernays instituted the novel 

Ivory soap sculpture competition. Such 

artists as Gutzon Borglum, Taft, Cor- 

bett, and Gibson, acted on the jury, and 

Governor Fuller of Massachusetts sent a 

message commending the project. 

But the final triumph of Mr. Bernays 

came last fall when he managed the cele- 

bration to commemorate the anniversary 

of the invention of the electric light. 

“Publicity material regarding Light’s 

Golden Jubilee poured in floods from the 











Bernays’ office. Committees were organ- 
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ized. . . . Key men and women again is- 
sued statements. . . . The postmaster- 
general ordered that a special stamp, with 
a symbolic design’ of the Mazda Lamp, 
be issued,” Mr. Pringle relates. 

“President Hoover, with his whole 
entourage, paid tribute to the old man. 
Ambassador Dawes, Charlie Schwab, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., Will Hays, Pat Crow- 
ley of the New York Central . . . were 
there. They did what Eddie Bernays told 
them to do. He distributed their speeches 
to the press.” 

And for an explanation of all this Mr. 
Bernays says that he simply continues to 
make use of his theories. He sets certain 
stimuli in motion and a reaction spreads. 
He disclaims having anything to do with 
the postage stamps, or with the lamp de- 
sign on new silk which the public is buy- 
ing, Mr. Pringle concludes. 





A Hawaiian 
Goes to Japan 


HILE THE London Naval Con- 

ference runs on more or less 
amicably amid British fogs, diplomatic 
representatives at the home capitals of 
the conferring powers are of great im- 
portance in presenting the private views 
of their governments—and in subtle wire 
pulling. Japan is playing an important 
part in world affairs today, and the United 
States is fortunate in sending so able a 
man to Tokio as William R. Castle, our 
new Ambassador to the Samurai and their 
Mikado. Henry Cabot Lodge tells his 
story in the New York Herald Tribune 
Magazine. 

Mr. Castle was born in Hawaii in 1878, 
a loyal subject of King Kalakaua, sprung 
from New England parents. His grand- 
father had gone out in 1836, as financial 
secretary of the American Board of Mis- 
sions. His father was made Attorney- 
General by the King, and later Hawaiian 
Minister to Washington. Young Castle 
was educated in Hawaii, and also at 
Harvard where he was a member of the 
class of 1900—along with five other gov- 
ernment celebrities. Afterward he taught 
English, became an assistant dean, and 
alumni editor at Cambridge. Then came 
the World War. 

He tried to enter Plattsburg, but his 
health prevented it. So off he hied to 
Washington and told the Red Cross he 
would like to start a bureau for prisoners’ 
relief and missing men. Beginning with 
one stenographer, he ended with 600 em- 
ployees in the capital, 1000 in American 
training camps, and 1,500 abroad—he 
handled a mail of 10,000 letters a day. 

“When the war ended,” writes Mr. 
Lodge, “Mr: Frank Polk, then Under 
Secretary of State, asked Castle to enter 
the department as a special assistant. In 
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Yellowstone’s greatest thrill! 


FREE with your Burlington ticket 


N@ETY miles through the historic 
Buffalo Bill country!— through 
scenes of breath-taking grandeur ... 

“If you don’t see the Cody Road, you 
don’t see Yellowstone Park.” 


And it costs you nothing extra. Your 
Burlington ticket takes you in Gardiner 
Gateway—out the Cody Road, or vice versa. 

You can go via Scenic Colorado at no 
extra railroad fare. The Black Hills of 
South Dakota and the Big Horn Moun- 
tains may be easily visited on the way. 

See Glacier National Park on the same 
tour. Only a few dollars extra rail fare. 
Only Burlington Service makes possible 
this wonderful combination tour. 

Famous Burlington service all the way. 
The only through trains from Chicago to 
the Cody, Gardiner and Bozeman Gate- 
ways to Yellowstone; the only through 
Pullmans between the Cody Gateway 
and Denver, and between Yellowstone 
and Glacier. You'll enjoy every day! 
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VACATION FARES—DE LUXE 


Special summer rates, effective June 1, 
ake the cost of this vacation surpris- 
ingly low. Two weeks is time enough. 


Burlington Escorted Tours 


A new, carefree way to see the Rockies— 
with a Burlington Escorted Tour party. 
Definite cost covering all necessary ex- 
penses. Everything planned in advance. 
Travel expert with each party. Ask for 
Tours Book. 


FREE BOOK 


Mail the coupon below 

for Free Book, giving 

complete, illustrated de- 

scription of Yellowstone 

Park, and full vacation 

information. Clip it— 
now! 
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Burlington 
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Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. RR- 1 
547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me your free illustrated book about Yellowstone 


O Mark an X if you wish the book on Burlington 
Escorted Tours. 
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tion who must burn her fingers in order 
to learn the ways of the world. Today 
baffled critics wonder whether Miss Le 
Gallienne is greater as an actress, director, 
or judge of the public taste. 

“Tt is interesting to trace the germ of 
an idea and an ideal,” writes Rose C. 
Feld in the North American Review. She 
goes on to describe the early education 
of the actress. 

Miss Le Gallienne is a product of the 

continent. Her mother was a native of 
Copenhagen and lived in the colorful 
capitals of Europe, where a repertory 
theater is part of the educational system 
for young people. When the youthful 
actress arrived in America to make a 
name for herself at the age of sixteen, 
she was a little lost to discover that New 
York had nothing which resembles the 
Odéon of Paris, the Royal Theater of 
Copenhagen, or the Repertory Theater of 
Berlin. After her brilliant interpretation 
of character in “Liliom” and “The Swan,” 
producers, critics, and audience prophesied 
fame and opulence for Miss Le Gallienne. 
But this was not the kind of distinction 
the new stage idol desired. 
- “With the money she had made during 
her Broadway runs,” writes Miss Feld, 
“and with money she convinced people 
they ought to let her have to further an 
important cultural experiment, she gath- 
ered together a company of actors filled 
with the same constructive rebellion as 
her own, many of them rich with years 
of European repertory experience behind 
them, and produced “The Master Builder” 
and “John Gabriel Borkman.” . . . 

“Out of this grew the greater idea of 
the Repertory Theater, devoted to the 
ideal of giving splendid plays acted by a 
company mentally divorced from the star 
system, for an audience attuned to the 
efforts of both.” 

The testimony that Miss Le Gallienne’s 
experiment is a success today lies not only 
in the applause of cynical critics, but in 
the fact that each night sees the Four- 
teenth Street Theater crowded to capacity 
by as strange an audience as New York 
can produce. If the theater is not self- 
supporting it is because the director has 
established the prices of seats at a figure 
which everyone can afford. The deficit 
she collects from those who are willing to 
donate something to the advancement of 
culture in America. 

Critics are astounded at her achieve- 
ment, but they never cease to experience 
new shocks when Miss Le Gallienne adds 
a totally different variety of play to her 
program, thus proclaiming her versatility 
to the pleased public. Among her produc- 
tions are Sierra’s “Cradle Song,” Tche- 
kov’s “Cherry Orchard,” Heijerman’s 
“The Good Hope,” and Barrie’s “Peter 
Pan.” And now she is working on a plan 
to carry her ideas and ideals over into 
the world of the talking picture. 
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to europe...such smooth sailing 


Smooth, vibrationless sailing, so 
characteristic of all White Star, 
Red Star and Atlantic Transport 
Liners, is just one thing thaf 
: makes each moment on board so 
4 enjoyable. Coffee in the lounge 
...0n the Majestic world's largest 
ship, Olympic Homeric or Belgen- 
land...is a delightful affair, 
always colored by romance. 

Life is a-composite of mag- 
ical moments. Brilliant social 
events...deck sports... the 

pleasures of fine cuisine...and, 
when the day is done, such 


attractive staterooms...spa- 


cious, comfortable, truly livable. 
=e. 








1. M.M. Lines, although offering ocean 

travel luxury unsurpassed anywhere 
’ 

in the world, also provide accommo- 


dations at moderate rates. Expense is 


no longer a barrier to European travel. 
Bring “us your problem. We have 


fares to_meet every purse and plan, 


white star line 


vad star line . atlantic transport line 


international 
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PLAY IN THE SUNSHINE ... ON FLORIDA’S GULF COAST 


Only a few hours distant, yet far, far away 
from the blustering weather, three de- 
lightful hotels are basking in the warm 
sunshine. Resting on the shores of the 
tranquil waters of Charlotte Harbor, on 
the gulf coast .of Florida, just an over- 
night run from Jacksonville, and directly 
west of Palm Beach, these hotels present 
the best of recreation and relaxation that 
the southland has to offer. The tarpon 
season is just beginning and lovers of 
this entrancing sport will find ‘no more 
convenient nor attractive spot in which 
to enjoy it. Each one of these hotels 
has its own golf course and wonderful 
opportunities for bathing and boating. 


Write directly to each hotel for infor- 
mation and reservations. 


FLORIDA GULF COAST HOTELS, 


INC. 
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UseppaInnisonUseppa Island, 
a sheltered tropic island half- 
way down Florida’s Gulf Coast. 
Tarpon fishing, golf, bathing 
and tennis are the major out- 
door sports. 

For literature or information 
write John F.Vallely, Manager, 
Useppa Island, Lee ‘County, 
Florida. 7 


Left: Useppa Inn 


Among the splendid facilities 
for outdoor recreation, at the 
Charlotte Harbor in Punta 
Gorda, is the huge swimming 
pool fronting the hotel. Golf, 
trapshooting, tarpon fishing, 
tennis and bathing are featured. 
For literature or information 
write Peter P. Schutt, Manager, 
Hotel Charlotte Harbor, Punta 
Gorda, Florida. 


Left: Hotel Charlotte Harbor 


Hidden away on Florida’s Gult 
Coast is an island colony of 
quaint, unaffected charm. Boca 
Grande is its name; Gasparilla 
Inn, the center of its gracious 
activity. The Inn guests may 
play golf or tennis; fish for 
tarpon, or laze the hours away 
on the beaches. 

Write to Gasparilla Inn, Boca 
Grande, Lee County, Florida, 
for information. 


Left: Gasparilla Inn 
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King Michael— 
A Lonely Child 


be IS ONE sorry for the boy 


king of Roumania? He has 
every kind of toy that a child could wish 
for. He is the master of a beautiful 
palace in Bucharest. But he lacks just 
those things which the American boy 
prizes most highly—freedom and friends 
among boys of his own age. 

Frazier Hunt writes that he came away 
from the palace feeling sorry for eight- 
year-old Michael, after an interview which 
he reports in the Cosmopolitan magazine. 
To him the king had all the characteris- 
tics of an attractive American boy, but 
his time is not his own. 

This is his daily schedule according to 
his mother—‘‘up at seven; breakfast at 
eight; studies with Roumanian tutors 
from eight-thirty to ten-thirty; then every 
other morning horseback riding, varied 
on alternate days with an hour of Swed- 
ish exercises in which three or four other 
little boys participate (the only real 
chance he has to be with children his own 
age); dinner at one; two to three, play- 
time; three to four-thirty, motor-car 
ride; four-thirty, tea; five to six, studies; 
six-thirty, light supper; seven-thirty, bed. 

“His nurses were English and from 
them and from his mother and grand- 
mother he had learned first of all to speak 
English. He had also learned Roumanian 
and he was being taught in that language 
now. He had picked up Greek from his 
mother’s personal maid. 

“What study do you have the hardest 
. time with?’ I asked. ‘Arithmetic?’ 

“The deep dimple fairly disappeared 
when he smiled at my guess. ‘Yes, I 
have the hardest time with that, the king 
replied.” 
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No matter when 





Tampa 


Tampa 





Hotel Sarasota Terrace, 
Sarasota 


Hotel Royal Worth, 
West Palm Beach 





Hotel Lakeland Terrace, 
Lakeland 


Hotel Manatee River, 
Bradenton 





Hotel Dixie Court, 
West Palm Beach 














you go to Florida... 


you will find accommodations to meet 
your. requirements at one of the 
Florida-Collier Coast Hotels. In every 


hotel of this new and thoroughly 


‘modern chain, you will find the same 


excellent service pleasantly ren- 
dered, and the same thoughtful pro- 
visions for your comfort. It is an 
advantage to be able to visit the 
principal resort centers of Florida, 
always in hotels under the same 
efficient management. Three hotels, 
Hotel Floridan at Tampa, Hotel 
Lakeland Terrace at Lakeland, and 
Hotel Dixie Court at West Palm 


Beach remain open all year ‘round. 


Write direct to each hotel for information or literature .- 


A NEW MODERN 
HOTEL CHAIN 


under HAL THOMPSON ménagement 


March, 193 
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ALL STEAMED UP | 


Recent purchases of Mimeographs surely indicate 


| that American business is pushing on at full speed 
ahead. New and better methods are being used. And 
in the forward-drive the Mimeograph is serving, with 
striking results, to cut costs and increase efficiency. 


Whatever the message, written, typewritten, or drawn, 
the Mimeograph speedily converts it into exact reproduc- 
tions, at the rate of thousands every hour. Letters, 
bulletins, sketches, graphs, illustrated sales-data, tracings, 
questionnaires, etc., are had rapidly and economically in 
limitless quantities. The famous Mimeograph stencil sheets, 
the Mimeotype, and the new Cellotype, make mimeographing 
available today at less cost than ever before. For the 
ageressive promotion of business, and the cutting of operating 
expense, the Mimeograph is a great weapon just now. Write 
today for full particulars, without obligation, to A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago, or to branch offices in principal cities. 


‘i MIMEOGRAPH 
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ROY HOWARD 
Chairman of the Board 
Scripps- Howard 


Newspapers... 


says 





Mr. Howard sums up his views of the Dictaphone in a few 
brisk sentences. “It has become a mighty instrument in the hands 
of modern business,” he says. “From the beginning, it steps-up 
the efficiency of an entire working staff, smoothing the wrinkles 
out of ordinary office working conditions. 


“Thatin itself,” he concludes,“is sufficient merit towarrant its adop- 
tion. But there is besides...Dictaphone economy! By minimizing effort 
and establishing a sane routine it cuts overhead down to bed rock.” 


* * * * 


HE Dictaphone brings benefits to every branch of business. And 

this dictating machine sells itself by its own inherent simplicity... 

one feature of which, a Featherweight mouthpiece, makes dictating 

as effortless as talking to your secretary. Let the coupon introduce you 
to all of these interesting facts—first-hand! No obligation! 


DIC TAPAUNE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 














Pera ewe a wees eae 
- Dictaphone Sales Corporation, : 

203 Graybar Bidg., New York, N.Y. 

In Canada: 33 Melinda St., Toronto. 

I'd like to see how the Dictaphone can apply 


its y and conveni to my office. 
Just show me one. 








Address 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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